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I.—THE CHRONIQUE OF THE QUARTER. 
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January lit, 1895, 
THE NEW WITCHCRAFT, 


ІНЕ New Year opens somewhat ominously. By far 
the most conspicuous fact in the peychic world dur- 
ing the last quarter was the recrudescence of the Old 

Witchcraft under the shape of the new Hypnotism. Alike 
in the Old World and the New we find the law courts busy 
with cases of alleged abuse of hypnotic powers. Else- 
-where our readers will find a special article devoted to the 
subject under the title of “Тһе New Witchcraft.” The 
danger has long been foreseen. In the collection of Ghost. 
Stories which I published in 1892-3, and which may be 
regarded as in some sense the precursor of BORDERLAND, 
I ventured to predict that it might not be long before men 
of this generation found reason to reconsider the complacent 
and disdainful verdict which it has long been the fashion 
to pass upon the witch-finders, witch-triers, and witch- 
burners of the seventeenth century. Judging from the 
reports which are of daily occurrence in the American 
papers, it would not take very much more evidence to excite 
а popular panic which would make the lot of a modern 
hypnotist almost as wretched as that of a witch in the 
early days of New England. 


THE TAR-BARREL IN SIGHT. 


AII that we can hope for is that when the mob takea to 
lynching hypnotiste it will be more discriminating than were 
the men who burnt the witches. That there were witches who 
deserved all that they got, I should be the last to deny, but 
together with these evil bags there perished a multitude of 
innocent practitioners in occultism who had never used 
their myetic power save for the healing of disease, and the 
discovery of missing property. The power of suggestion 
as exercised by hypnotiats is sufficiently acknowledged by 
the law that a court in America last month acquitted the 
accomplice in а murder, believing it legally proved that he 


= 


had scted under the hypnotic influence of the principal 
perpetrator of the crime. Some cases recently before courts 
show the possibility of the hideous abuse of this subtle 
influence—an influence compared with which the much- 
dreaded power of the priest shrinks into insignificance—and 
half-a-dozen clearly-authenticated cases of the power of an 
evil-minded hypnotist to compel his victims to obey his 
will to their own detriment, and we shall aee the tar-barrel 
once more re-established as the last word of panic-stricken 
society. 
THE RECENT EXPOSURES. 

The quarter has also been signslised by a series of expo- 
sures of some of those eminent in the psychic world 
Whether or not Mr. W. Q. Judge, Mra, Williams, and Mre. 
Mellon are fraudulent impostors, or whether they are bear- 
ing the burden of unmerited blame, it із not for us to decide. 
But it ів at least safe to say that appearances are cruelly 
against them, and that, in the case of Mrs. Williams, it is 
difficult to see how any vindication is possible. As for Mr. 
W. Q. Judge, he probably deceived himself before he hood- 
winked Mrs. Besant. The guilt of Mre. Mellon is not yet 
proved. That genuine manifestations were frequently 
witnessed at her séances of old time is indisputable, and 
if she be innocent, the scandal of the recent alleged 
exposure may yet be the means of establishing, under the 
most indubitable test conditions, the reality of her phe- 
nomena, This, indeed, already seems to have been achieved ; 
in fact, it will be seen by the report published elsewhere, 


H. P. B. ONCE MORE. 


‘The discussion on the integrity and honesty of Mr. Judge 
ia very closely linked on to the controversy that still ragea 
over the reputation of Madame Blavatsky. My assistant 
editor, Miss X., reviews elsewhere Mr. Lillie’s book on this 
notable founder of the Theosophical Society, and just 
as we are going to press there comes to hand Mr, Leaf's 
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translation of Mr. Solovioff’s “ Modern Priestess of Isis," 
published under the special benison of the Peychical Re- 
search Society. Professor Sidgwick, who writes the pre- 
fatory note, says that the question that she was a char- 
latan is ready judged and decided, and recommenda the 
book as affording some explanation of the remarkable 
success of her imposture, Well, well; charlatan and im- 
postor let Н. P. В, be atyled, the fact remains that, in spite 
of all her charlatanry and imposture, she did more to 
imbue the mind of her day and generation with the paychic 
tiuthe which Professor Sidgwick dimly sees to be true 
than any other man or woman of our time. Our wonder 
at what she accomplished increases instead of diminishes, 
the more clearly we are enabled to realise the top hamper 
of fraud and humbug with which she was encumbered, 


A WORD BY THE WAY. 


To turn from great things to smal], there has been a 
storm in а teacup over the review published in last Bor- 
DERLAND, because I ventured respectfully to point out that. 
Mise Marryatt had not been a witness of truth in her 
record of certain very remarkable incident which she 
described us happening under her eyes. My statement as 
to tke accuracy of her assertion has since then been abun- 
dantly confirmed by those present on the occasion in quez- 
tion. The odd thing in that some good people seem to 
imagine that if one believes in the reality of the spirit 
world, and the possibility of communication with those on 
the other side, you are therefore bound to keep silence 
when any professing spiritualist bears false witness against 
her neighbour in book sent out for review. Another 
curious development of this discussion has been that I have 
been adjured to say whether I still hold what I wrote in 
Real Ghost Stories and More Ghost Stories concerning the 
danger of frivolous and réckless tampering with spiritualism. 
To which I reply, Yes, certainly; and if any reader in idle 
mood wishes to meddle with these things for amusement or 
to pass the time, once more I would repeat my warning, 
Don't! Investigate by all means, but don't go fooling 
round вбапсе tables with anybody and everybody from a 
mere spirit of idle curiosity, 


THE SPIRITUALISTS AS THEIR OWN CRITICS 


Nothing strikes one as more hopeful for the future of 
Spiritualists than the fact that they themselves seem, at 
the present time, bent upon the reform of their own body. 
The attack upon the abuses among Theosophiats has come 
from the outside, that upon the Spiritualists from within. 
No less than three exposures of fraudulent mediums have 
‘been made since our last iasue by the Spiritualists them- 
selves, In the case of the exposure of Mrs. Williams the 
motive force came from the editor of our esteemed contem- 
porary La Revue Spirite, and the exposure was promptly 
taken up by Light. 


THE QUALITY OF THE PROFESSIONAL MEDIUM, 


It is interesting that a less adventurous periodical, 
Medium and Daybreak, should have lately opened its 
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` columns to the discussion of the very obvious, but never- 


theless important, question, “ Why are professional mediuma 
as a class во illiterate?” One writer contributes the fact 
that at a certain séance “ there were віх mediums, and out 
of those six only one could speak the Queen's English. On 
leavingthe room oneof my friends remarked that she thought. 
Spiritualists belonged to much the same class ns Salvation 
Armyista.”* 

The practical difference is that the Salvation Armyist, 
who preaches to his own class, does very well, perhaps 
even the better, without the Queen's English ; whereas if 
the Spiritualists propose to do any propagandist work at 
all they ought to be in а position to appeal to all classes. 

‘A correspondent in New York answers the question in a 
surprising and not altogether satisfactory manner, 


educated by the infla- 

positivity that cannot 
asa Базата thing ө will of the control. Their 
mental spiritual force has lost ita еру берч itis owing to 
this fact that the formerly religious, who become a Bpirit- 
ualist, retains to в greater or less extent his educated bias, and 
constantly mingles Sectarianism and Spiritualism. ‘Tbe 
letter killoth." The uneducated do not immediately become 
educated by transfer from earth to epirit-life, It is easier for 
an educsted spirit to communicate through a spiritually edu- 
cated medium, but many aro com] to communicate through 
illiterate médiums (on account of the scarcity of the educated 
mediums), or not communicate at all. This is not ex-cathedra, 
DET the writer's first acquaintance with Spiritualism waa 
im 1861. 


THE EVIDENCE OF PROFESSOR LODGE. 


We find elsewhere a summary of Professor Oliver 
Lodge's remarkable repart of the remarkable psychical 
phenomena witnessed at the séances of Eusapia Paladino, 
‘There is nothing very noteworthy in the phenomena. 
‘Their special importance arises from the fact that they are 
chronicled by Professor Lodge. Now that the Society for 
Psychical Research has taken to investigating mediuma 
abroad, we may hope to see them paying some attention 
to mediums at home. The Socioty for Рвусћіса] Research 
somewhat resembles The Times, which will publish an 
interview if it is telegraphed from Paris, but which never, 
on any consideration, reports an interview reported in the 
United Kingdom, 


18 EUBAPIA PALADINO TO BE OUTDONE } 

The Unknown World, в (beosophical, and, tpso facto, pre- 
sumably. an anti-spiritualistic magazine, is nevertheless the 
first to make a tremendous announcement. In the 
“ South of England” some wonderful spiritualistic develop- 
ments are taking place, and will shortly be announced, 
which will eclipse the ‘ somewhat crude experiments with 
Eusapia Paladino, as the electric light outshines a gaa jet." 
Readers of the Eusapia history will remember that no 
physical effect was produced at a greater distance than five 
feet, but in the ‘South of England " circle objects are sent, 
not only from one room io another,as in the case of Mr, 
Stainton Moses, but between England and America under 
test conditions, I have already heard a good deal of thia 
Portsmonth-New York psychic transmitter, but at present 
the secret is to he kept very close, And no wonder, А 
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establish tho cure of Disease and Standard of Lifo on the lawn 


SEANCES UNDER TEST CONDITIONS. 

It ia satisfactory to learn that one of the results of the 
recent exposures is that Light has decided to report no 
more séances except those held under test conditions. "The 
only trouble is that opinions may differ as to what are 
"test" conditions, Mediums who take a real interest in 
the propagation of Spiritualism will be the last to object to 
this, and sitters will best serve the cause, and most do jus- 
tice to the medium, by not hesitating to require such con 
ditions on every occasion. It is to be hoped that other 
Spiritualistic organs will follow the example of Light in 
this matter, 


A NEW KIND OF MAY MEETING. 

The Spiritualists are going to have their May meotings 
this year in London, like other good people, and they will 
at least furnish more interesting copy than many other of 
the conferences held in tho merry month of missions and 
of May. It is to be hoped that before then something may 
be done to establish Mr. Burns, jun., and the Medium on в 
solid business foundation. Mr. James Burns, sen., has had 
а long, hard, heavy uphill fight for the cause of spiritual- 
ism, and he has fallen by the way beneath the weight of 
his burden. Itis to be hoped that this appeal will not be 
made in vain, especially to those who in years past have 
profited by the journalistic enterprise of the Neator of me- 
diumistic preesmen. 

x MARE TWAIN'S TELL-TALE HANDS. 

Mark Twain's letter on the successful reading of his 
character from the photographs of his hand, ought to 
ailence the publisher who objected to the introduction of 
в palmist into a novel, on the ground that palmistrr was 
в baseless superstition. Mark Twain’s tell-tale hand 
revealed to unknown correspondents, who had no suspi- 
cion as to his identity, his character with such accuracy, 
that, as he says, his own mother could not have dolineated 
it better. It will be interesting to seo whether our cor- 
respondenta have been equally successful, to whom we 
submitted, under the samo conditions, à scrap of his hand- 
writing. 

PBYCHICAL RESEARCH IN ITALY. 

Paychical research has a valuable literary organ in Italy. 
The Rivisti di Studi Psichichi, published in Milan and 
Padua, is under the directorship of two distinguished men 
of science, whose names have frequently been before our 
readers in connection with the investigation of Eusapis 
Paladino, both of them Associates of the London Society 
for Psychical Research, Dr. G. Н. Ermacora, of Padua, 
and Dr. G. Finzi, of Milan. 


SOMETHING LIKE A COLLEGE. 

A College of Science on independent lines has been 

started in California, which exercises some functions not 

usually seen in combination, as witness the following itema 
in its charter, 


"Tbe College of Science having gained rank and charter from 
State to unify Scientific Therapeutics and Spiritual Truth; to 


other soiences and arta. Although Tin 
health without drugs, and will graduate Doctora of Scienoe to 
practice Independent Healing, - 
tinere ‘who will pursue saal ота mosk. кй methods of cure, 
ear "rog iai wot Thay wil attond to 
any m cases that the College шчу refer to them, and will 
give public or private lectures in their province. 

Perhaps something of this kind might meet the present 
needs in Europe—something which, while preserving us 
from unlicensed quacks and charlatans, shall serve to 
bestow some sort of status on such useful members of the 
community as masseurs, properly trained hypnotista, Chris- 
tian science healers, and the like, The college numbers 
among its directors such well-known men as J. Rodes 
Buchanan, Dr. E. W. Baldwin, Hudson Tuttle, and Carlyle 
Petersilea. 


A LANGUAGE OF COLOUR. 

An Egyptologist, Е. W. Read, writing in Light, Decem- 
ber 22nd, warns us against Mrs. Вевапі'в theory, which is 
very interesting reading, as to the alleged colour language 
of the Egyptians. А 


She states that, because different colours are employed in 
certain Egyptian books, there is language of colour. I 
true enough that in copies of tbe “ Book of the Dead” th 

i rs, tho frst words of sections and glosses, and 
the liturgical directions are written in red, while the reat of 
the text is in black. The sam is true of certain copies of the 
Book of Common Prayer ; and in neither case is any explana- 
tion necessary beyond the obvious convenience of the arrango- 
ment 


THE RELIGIONS OF SPIRITUALISM AND THEOSOPHY. 


Shall we ever know finally whether Spirituslism and 
Theosophy are to be counted ns religions or no? А recent 
contributor to Light says that— 

Spiritualism, as I understand it, is simply the power of oom- 
таайа with angels or spirits of thio departed: good or bad, 
from experienoo во as religion ms; 
deduced. Spiritaaliam so fer demonstrates tho imtnortality of 
the son], and therefore supplies ono excellent basis for religious 
touching ; especially as it loads us to believe in a futuro stato, 
the condition of which is decided by our life and conduct in 
our present sublunary existence of virtue and vice, trial and 

o to consist in doing justly, lovi 

Religion appears t» me to coi in justly, lovin; 
aroy, and walking honey with our God 5 Te 

There is very good sense in thia, but it is a little bewil- 
dering to find Spiritualism (as the power to do certain 
things) classed as an art. We have heard of it as a science, 
but this is а new version of things. 


THE DEATH OF LUTHER COLBY. 

It was not until after going to press with the last number 

of BoRDERLAND that we heard, with much regret, of the 

death of Mr. Luther Colby, the veteran editor of The Banner 

of Light, which occurred on October 7th. He died at the 

ripe age of eighty, having conducted his paper since the 
jear 1857. 


II,—LIFE ON THE OTHER SIDE. 
LETTERS FROM JULIA. 
каен 


INTRODUCTORY. 


EADERS of the first number of BonDEBLAND will 
have no need to be told who is referred to by Julia. 
In thet number, which unfortunately, has long been 
out of print, I described with considerable detail, the nature 
of the communicationa which I have received by auto- 
matic handwriting. Those communications professed to 
come from a friend of mine who bas been dead for four 
years. The authenticity of her messages was attested 
by the communication of many details of personal infor- 
mation which were altogether beyond my knowledge. 
She was in life a Miss Julia „ and, I should have no 
hesitation in giving her name were it not for fear of 
paining some of her relatives who do not believe in the 
possibility of spirit return and who resent the suggestion 
that it ie their doceased relative who is communicating 
through my hand. 

Of the indirect evidences of her identity and proximity 

„(о me it is perhaps hardly necessary to , but they 
are, numerous, interesting, and do much to confirm the 
conclusion at which I arrived long ago, that these com- 
munications veritably come from my deceased friend. 
Of course, absolute proof is impossible, just as it is 
impossible always to prove the origin of a telegram 
which you may receive from America or Australia, at 
least until you haye had time to communicate by post or 
in person with the sender. Aftera time, which will not be 
long measured by the age of the world, I shall haye an 
opportunity of verifying my supposition, and secer- 
taining the accuracy or otherwise of these communica- 
tions. But for the present I am content to go on the 
assumption that these messages, which certainly are not 
written by me consciously—for although my hand writes 
them, my mind is unconscious or intently absorbed in 
watching to ree what my hand is going to write—aro 
really what they profess to be, namely, communications 
from a friend who is ro longer hampered by a physical 
frame. 

Of these indirect evidences I will only mention one. 
If at this moment I were to go in the atrictest incognito 
to any normal clairvoyant or trance medium, they 
would describe Julia as being present with me, describe 
her appearance, her dress, and her features. In some 
cases {hey would name her, and in others gire me mes- 
sages from ber. In one case І remember the medium 
was told Julia’s surname, to which she had no clue, and 
in another, a medium picked out, without any hesitation, 
Julia's portrait from sevoral othera, which were standing 
on the mantelpiece in my room. There was nothing 
remarkable about the photograph. The medium declared 
that she had seen its original the previous night, and then 
she had been told that they would meet in my office. 
Although my communications have been more or less 
regular, they haye been chiefly about matters in which 
I have been personally interested, and for nearly two 
years I have abstained from questioning Julia ss to her 


life on the other side. Most of the previous communi- 
cations on that subject were written by my hand, in the 
shape of letters, from Julia to a great friend of hers, to 
whom she described life on the other side as she found 
it, in the same frank, friendly spirit, that any one might 
describe her experiences on the other side of the At- 
lantic. In one of the last letters which she wrote, she 
excused herself from writing further at that time, She 
said she felt that it wes almost а presumption for her 
to describe a country iu which she had made so brief a 
sojourn, Travellers should not attempt to describe a 
continent as soon as they land on its shores, and she, 
adjourned for a season all communications on those aub- 
jects. This silence I respected, but at the close of last 
year Julia announced that she would resume her com- 
municaticns, and this is the result. The headings are 
my own:— 


FROM JULIA. 


December 17th, 1894, 
My dearest friend,—My duty to you and to those 
whom you reach is very grave. My task, however, is a 
pleasant one. For you are to allow me to tell those 
who are still in the body something more of the life 
which they will lead when their bodies are no longer 
useful. 


IN THE HOUR AND ARTICLE OF DEATH. 


In my earlier letters І told you how I experienced 
the change which you call death. I haye since then 
exchanged experiences with yery many others on this 
side, and I now know more than I did then. With me 
the change was perfectly painless. І wish that it might 
beso always with all who are appointed to die, Unfor- 
tunately the moment of transition sometimes seems to 
be very full of pain and dread. With some it lastsa 
comparatively long time; Imean the time of quitting 
the body. With some it is momentary. The envelope 
opens, the letter is released, and it is over. But some- 
times the deathbirth is like childbirth, and the soul 
labours long to be free. There is no visible cause why 
this should be. That is to say I do not know why some 
should pass so much more easily than others. That it 
ів a fact is true. But after all the parting of soul and 
body is but an affair of moments. There is no reason 
to regard it with so much alarm. The tranquil soul that 
prepares and knows need not feel even a tremor of alarm. 
The preliminaries of decease are often painful; the 
actual severance, although eometimes accompanied by a 
sense of wrench, is of small account. 


CLOTHED UPON BY THOUGHT. 

When the soul leaves the body it is at the first moment 
quite unclothed as at birth. The spirit body disengaged 
from the physical body is conscious, at least I was, almost 
from the first. I awoke standing by my dead body think- 
ing I was still aliye and in my ordinary physical frame. 
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Tt was only whenIsaw the corpse in the bed that I knew 
that something had happened. When the thought of 
nakedness crosses the spirit there comes the clothing 
which you need, The idea with us is creative. We think, 
and the thing is. I do not remember putting on any 
garments. There is just the sense of need, and the need 
is supplied. When we staud for the first time on this 
side there is not so much fear as great awe and curiosity. 
The senseof being in a land altogether undiscovered and 
unexplored, where there may be all manner of strange 
beings, perhaps hostile, fills sou with a moment's trepi- 
dation, And then it is that the good Lord in His kind- 
ness sends to the rewly-delivered soul the Guardian 
Angel of whom I wrote before. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

Во far as I haye been able to ascertain, this messenger 
oflove and meroy meets all men wheu they die. In thia 
there ia no distinction made between thesaved and the lost, 
and the messenger is sent alike to all. But the lost have 
not the faculty to вео him. The eaved not only profit by 
his counsels, but feel him, and know he is with them. 
It is to all, that the good Lord ministers—to all оп 
your side and on this. His loving kindness is over all 
hia creatures, But some know Him not, and when He 
would draw them nearer t» His heart they are as if they 
eaw, heard, felt nothing. But I think He loves best those 
who need Him most. The orphaned souls He cares for 
though they see Him not; and they suffer, ав it is 
necessary that they may be rid of the sinstaina which 
their loveless life has left upon their souls. 


IN OUTER DARKNESS. 

The sinfulness of sin chiefly shows itself in the inability 
to see God. The punishment of sin which is remedial, is 
the sense of loneness and darkness which overwhelms 
the loveless воша when they come into the world, the 
atmosphere of which is eternal love. This they endure 
until such time аз they lore, When they love, they 
turn to God, and see in the darkness a ray of the Love 
infinite and everlasting, in which they are able to 
realise, ав wo do, that they live, and move, hare 
their being. 

There is much about this of which I will tell you later. 
For the present let me just say this: There is, when the 
loveless вош comes here, ss much care taken to welcome 
it as when the soul of love arrives. But the selfish soul 
is blind and dark, and shudders in the dark. The 
imagination, which here is far more powerful than with 
you, fills the solitude with spectres, and the sinner feela 
he is encompassed by the constantly renewed visions of his 
deeds. Nor ia this all ; he sees those whom he has injured, 
and he fear. If ever a soul noeds a Saviour and Do- 
liverer, it is when imagination and memory without love 
recreate all anew the selfish acts of a loveless life. 


ALONE IN А NEW WORLD. 
Decemler 18th, 1394. 
‘When you stand all alone for the first time on this side 
there is not always, as you would think, a great longing 
to Бо back to the world you have quitted. The first sense 


is not that, but of awe and of curiosity as to the new 
world. When I awoke I was во astonished and amazed 
at what I saw, and at the strangeness and toe sameness, Г 
did not want to come back. The mind has not room for 
too many strong emotions at once. After the first ahock 
of the entire novelty has subsided you begin to remember 
your friends. I remember seeing the nurse at my bed- 
aide and trying to speak to her, but I wae soon convinced 
that it was impossible, and the new life lay bofore me, 

You see it is the way. There is so much that is fami- 
liar and so much also that is unfamiliar, that you don’t 
feel as if there was any immediate hurry to examine the 
old, which you have seen all your life and go on seeing, 
while there is so much that is new which you have never 
seen. You naturally are absorbed by the new, and only 
after you have felt and seen and understood what the 
new things sre, your mind reverts to those whom you 
have left, and you with to go baok to tell them of what 
you have experienced, 


NO DESIRE TO RETURN. 
ere I thought, Have you ever wished to be back again 
ia ia ier B wrote] тй 

Мо, I bays never for one passing moment wished to be 
back in my body again. 

The body is such а miserable substitute for the spirit 
in which we live and move and act as we think. No, if 
I might come back and live on earth as I used to do, 
I would not; it would be all loss nnd no gain. There ie 
nothing the body could give me that I do not now enjoy. 
Only in an etherealized but more real way, and much 
tbat I now enjoy I should lose by being again in my 
body. 

NO SEPARATION FROM FRIENDS. 

[The thought crossed my mind, What about boing putet 
from friends who survive? She wrote:] 

That is I admit a deprivation to them and to you, 
inasmuch as you see them lamenting their deprivation. 
But it is not а real deprivation. You are with them to help 
them more than when you lived. When the departure 
entails material lose, as of the father who earns the money 
with which the family is supported, and the childron are 
hungry, aro scattered, or are sent to the poorhouse, you 
may think that it is hard to bear, And in one way it is. 
But you can hare no ides of the abiding sense of the 
thinge which most impress us here. The first isthe vivid 
realisation of the love of God; the second is the exceed- 
ingly transitory nature of all earthly tbinge; and the 
third, the extont to which poverty and misery minister to 
the creation of character, the development of love. These 
things make you feel very differently from what you who 
are still immersed in the fever of matter can quite under- 
stand. 


‘THE DIFFERENCE OF PERSPECTIVE. 

We seo so very differently the perspective. We 
realise that what often ecems to you hard and cruel is 
the greatest benediction of the love of God. We know 
that He is love, and what scems least loving is the irre- 
ducible minimum of suffering necessary to create the 
вош anew in the likeness of the loye of God. Whatever 
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elso you may doubt, never lose hold of this :—God is love. 
The atmosphere of the universe is the realising sense 
of the love of God, and the more I live here the 
more impossible it seems to doubtit. The sun shines. 
The light of the sun fills the sky, and there is no doubt 
about it. God is love. His loye fills the universe; to 
‘us there is no doubt about it. Nor does the cloud or the 
night make us doubt thesun. And we de not doubt God 
because of the sin and the darknoas where He ia not seon. 

Oh, my friend, my friend! І am ashamed of the poor, 
paltry, miserable words and metaphors with which I am 
now trying to give you some idea of the abounding 
and overwhelming and all-encompassing sense which we 
haye of the loye of God, That, my friend, ів Heaven ; 
9nd when you haye it Heaven is there, All is summed up 
in that: Gcd is Love, Love is God, and Heaven is the 
perfect realisation of that. 


December 23rd, 1894. 
‘What I want to write about this morning is the state 
of the disembodied soul immediately after death. When 
it meets the Guardian Angel there is usually a blank 
wonderment. 


THE SAME YET NOT THE SAME: 


All ia во new, and there are such unexpected same- 
nosses as well as differences. When, for instance, 
we wake into the new life we are still in the same 
world. There are all the familiar things around us 
=the walls, the pictures, the window, the bed, and 
the only new thing is your own body, out of which you 
stand and wonder how it can be that it is there, and 
that itis no longer you. And then you begin clearly 
to understand what has happened. It is very much 
like experiences you have in dreams, which, after all, 
are often due to the same cause, the conscious soul 
leaving the physical frame, which, however, remains 
breathing, Tho first thing that you notico that is not 
the same is the Angel. You are the same. I mean 
that there is по break in your consciousness, your 
memory, your sex. I was woman in my bodily life, 
and Iam woman still. There is no change there. But 
you are in a manner different. 


ON THE WINGS OF THOUGHT. 

The Angel Guardian who came to me had wings, as I 
said. It is not usual, but if we please we can assume them. 
"They are no more neceasary than any of the contrivances 
by which you attempt to attain the mastery of the spirit 
over the burden of matter. We think, and we are 
there. Why, then, wings? They are scenic illusions 
useful to convey ideas of speed and superiority to 
earth-bound conditions, but we do not use them any 
more than we use steam engines. But I was glad my 
guide had wings, It seemed more like what I thought 
it would be and ought to be, and I was at onte more at 
ease than I would otherwise have been. 


THE VOICE OF THE GUIDE. 


"When he came, for my guide seemed to be а man, he 
spoke to me in а very eweet, strong voice that had in it 
the confidence of the Invisible. And I wae thrilled 


through and through with its note, which did not 
seem strange to me. Nor was this strange, for he had 
often been with me during my earth life, although I had 
never seen him, I recognised him as an old and familiar 
part of myself. And when he said, Come! I did not hesi- 
tate. There was, ав it were, a natural responso to what 
seemed as the prompting of your own conscience. This 
is often the саве, We baye all our guides. These angels, 
unknown and unseen by us, prompt us to all good 
actions and dissuade us from evil. They are with us in 
thought, and we often receiye their warnings as if they 
were the promptings of our own spirit. So they are; but 
the spirit which prompts is quite outside our own con- 
scious self. 


OUB HIGHER SELF. 
The Guardian Angel is indeed n kind of other self, a 
higher, purer, and more developed section of your own 
. , This is perhaps а little difficult to under- 
stand, but it ia true. There are, as well as good, evil 
angels, who are with us not less constantly, and they 
are also sometimes visible as Angels of Darkness when. 
we come across. They are with us always, and we aro 
with them here when we leave our bodies, We aro 
always zwaying hither and thither towards our good and 
evil guides, We call them, or we did call them, im- 
pulses, wayward longings, aspirationa, coming we know 
not where or whence. We see on this side where they 
come from, 


THE SENSES AS BLINKERS. ' 


The soul in the body hears but dimly, and sees not 
at all the innumerable influences with which it is sur- 
rounded, The first and most startling thing we have 
to learn is that our senses, material senses, are not so 
much to help us to sce and hear as to bar us off from 
seeing and hearing. We are on earth, as it were, with 
blinkers on. We must not see or hear or know much 
that surrounds us. The physical consciousness which is 
part of us, needs for its development the temporary 
seclusion of life from the realities of the world of spirit 
into which it is ushered at death, Hence, when we close 
our eyes in the sleep of death, it is more of a laying down 
of the blinkers that limited and confined our vision than 
almost anything else. I am speaking of the conscious 
change to our senses. 


GOOD AND EVIL SPIRITS. 

We then can seo what were the sources of these vague 
impressions, intuitions, and aspirations, both up and 
down. We were in the midst of these beings always, 
but we mistook them for parts of ourselves. They are 
distinct, although united, for no one can live to himself 
alone, We are all members one of another, and this is 
as true of spirits ns of bodies, 

These evil agencies exist, That I know. We seo 
them; but we cannot fear them. For greater is He 
that is for us than all they that are against us, He is 
love. And He is stronger than hate. The only power 
the evil ones haye is due to our fear and lack of faith. 
They are powerless when we yield to the good Guardian. 
who ie ever near us, or when we knew God, who is loye.. 


LIFE ON THE OTHER SIDE. 9 


T have not seen much of this evil side of life, and my ` 


information must be more or less second-hand. 


A NEW FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT. _ 
‚ When I began to move I walked as I used to walk, 
snd it seemed natural to йо во. My guide walked beside 
me, and we saw the world as it was with spirits moving 
among men. I did not see at first which was which. 
They were all living people it seemed to me. But I saw 
the spirits pass through matter and move away, as physical 
bodies could not do. Then I asked my guide, and he 
said they were like myself, those who had lived on earth 
and had passed оп. Then I saw that they moved some- 
times as if they were still in the body, and at other times 
as if they were angels, coming and going with great 
speed, and I remarked upon it to my guide. And he 
said, “ Yes, they can do as they please, for it is in the 
power of the mind to go slow ог fast." Then I thought, 
if they can, I can. And I asked, not speaking, but 
thinking in my mind, if this were во? And my guide, 
without my having spoken, answered and said, “This 
also is possible to you.” And I said then to him, “May 
we go ав they go wherever we are going." And he 
smiled and said, “ As you will, so it will be.” And then 
Thad my first experience of the new freedom of locomo- 
tion. The earth seemed to grow small beneath my feet. 


A FLIGHT THROUGH SPACE. 

We went through space at a great speed. Idid not feel 
the speed so much while in motion as when we stayed 
and discovered how fast and how far we had come. 
When we stayed it was not in this world atall. We had 
left your planet and were now— 


Christmas Day, 
speeding through space. I was hardly conscious of 
movement. We went as we think, Only the things 


we eaw at first disappeared, and there was nothing 
to check or timo our flight, We were together, my 
guide and I. We went to a place at a great distance 
from our earth. The distance I cannot measure. Nor 
do we take account of distance, when you have only to 
think to be anywhere. The stars and the worlds, of 
which you see glesming twinklings at night are to us 
all as familiar as the village home to a villager. We 
can go where we please, and we do please very often. 


THE PASSION TO KNOW. 

For there is ono passion that increases rather than 
diminishes on this side, and that is the desire to know and 
to learn. We have so much to learn and such facilities. 
"We shall never be able to say we know everything about 
this world, for the marvellous wisdom of God is past 
finding out. When we reach what we think the ultimate, 
there іва new vieta of marvels which we see before us. 
We pass through, and when we come to a stand, beyond 


us again stretches a new invisible marvel-world, into 
which we also may at some new stage of development 
begin to see. 

— What oppresses us, if we may use tho word, always 
and everywhere is the illimitableness of the universe. 
Up and down we see it unfolding always and ever. 
When we make the moet effort to exhaust the subjeot 
the more inexhaustible it appears. 


1HE JOURNEY BEYOND THE DOUNDS. 

The journey which my guide took me was a long 
ore, how long I did not know. He led, I only willed to 
follow him. The motion was not flying. It waa thought- 
transference of yourself. When І look back I eee that it 
wes made slower and simpler to giyo me the sense 
of distance. Now the movement ia instantaneous. But 
then at first it was gradual. From walking we seemed 
to glide into the air without effort. The world simply 
sank away from us as when you are in a balloon ; then it 
slid away behind, and we went through the air or through 
space in ether without landmarks. He went a little 
before me. I was at first a little frightened. But he 
was with me, and there was besides euch an exhilarating 
sense of liberty and power. You don’t know what a 
prison the body is until you leave it. I exulted, I was 
во well, во free, so happy. 

A PLACE VERY PLEASANT TO LOOK UPON. 
in the thought ocourred to me, ‘What abont 
020 er left in tears? And again she answered :] 

No, I did not think much during the journey of those 
whom I had left behind. They were alive and well, and 
they would soon come over and be with me. The оуег- 
powering rush of new sensations seemed to leave no 
room for regreta or thoughts of the old life. Well, you 
may regret this, but I am telling you facts. You will 
find it so also your firatday. And I think it is good and 
not eyil. For otherwise it would have been different. 

"When we were journeying I spoke little. My thoughts 
were busy and yet I was not conscious of even thinking, 
only offeeling and seeing, drinking in at every point 
new impressions. Whon we seemed to be arriving at а 
new world, І вроке, I asked my guide, ** Where is this f 
Is it Heaven?" Не replied, '* Wait and see. You will 
find those there who will teach you what you want to 
know. 

The place was very pleasant to behold. The air was 
sweet, and there was a delicious fragrance as of flowers 
in June. The world, for itwas a world we were approach~ 
ing, seemed not unlike our old world, but it was differ- 
ent—there was nothing to jar. The sense of restful 
peace and contented love was everywhere, The place 
had a placid smile of tranquil joy; the note I remember, 
the details I will not enter upon. 

Here for the present I must break off these comnuni- 
cations of my correspondent on the other side. 


II.—1MMORTALITY AND MORALITY. 
BY DP, A В. WALLACE. 


quus importance of communications from the sub- 
= conscious self, which is the recipient and trans- 

mitter of all such information from the other 
world, has been so well stated by Dr. А. R. Wallace in 
the last number of the Agnostic Annual, that I venture 
to quote it nearly in full. 

It is significant that one of our foremost men of 
Fcience should declare that in these investigations of 
Borderland we are destined to rediscover the founda- 
tion-stone, the bed-rock, оз which a ecientific system 
of ethics will ultimately rest. Dr. Wallace’s paper is 
опе of several written in answer to the question, ** Why 
live a moral life 7” à 


Taking morality in its ordinary meaning, sa includi: 
all actions for T pes ends which are knowingly E 
rious or painful to others, the question asked is, What 
are the sanctions of morality to the pure Rationalist—to tha 
person who does not actively believe in а future atate of 
existence? Can such а person give clear вой logics! reasons 
of sufficient ا‎ to induce him, even under the stress of 
temptation, and when any detection or evil rcsults to himself 
appear out of the question, yet to act with strict conformity 
to moral principles? 


WHY MEN ARE NOT IMMORAL. 

In existing society the abstention from immoral actions b; 
indiana la usually due to one or id he flowing 
Causes natural and sym] etic di sition, to 
which any act hurtful Mr adena le to others is repugnant, 
and is, therefore, avoided. (2) The fear of punishment, or of 
the condemnation of public opinion, leading to ostracism by 
the society in which they live. (3) The influence of religious 
belief, which declares certain acts to ba offensive to the Deity, 
Mei M a h Ds [ err 2, The belief e 

іп the saying, “Honesty ів st policy," ап 

expanded into the general prinsipio that the moral lito i 

emphatically, the happiest life, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


гота] of society has 
а large share in producing actively moral conduct, especially 
under conditions when such conduct is more or loss open to 
public notice. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 

The other two causes enumerated above have, comparatively, 
very little influence on conduct. Innumersble examples show 
that the firmest belief in the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments has hardly any influence on conduct in cases 
where it is’ not enforced by the approval or disapproval of 
public opinion. It ів now generally admitted that the believer 
in religious dogma is, on the average, neither more honest nor 
more moral than the Agnostic or the Atheist. No doubt, in 
exceptional cases, religious enthusiasm acta upon character 
and conduct in a very powerful degree. We are, howover, 
concerned here, not with exceptional cases, but with the 


average individual, and it has not bon shown by any statistical 
ioquity that belief in the ayetom of future rewards and punish- 
"onda to excep! |y moral oonduot. 


THE LOVE OF HAPPINESS. 

‘The same may be said of the believers in the essential 
reasonableness of a moral life as tho best guarantee of porma- 
nent happiness. It is doubtful whether such a belief, however 
Grmly held, really influences anyone in time of temptation, or 
loada to any change of conduct which society dose not condemn, 
but which is yet fundamentally immoral. It was held by 

numbers of persons; both religious and sceptical, that 

very was absolutely immoral; yet, probably, not one in а 
thousand followed tho Quakere in refusing to purchase slave- 
grown sugar. Neither will it be maintained that any belief 
in the abstract principle of the beneficial results of moralit 
would restrain a poor, selfish, and naturally unaympath 
man from pressing the electric button which would at once 
destroy an unknown millionaire and make the agent of his 
destruction the honoured inheritor of his wealth. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST OF MORALITY. 

‘It is under circumstances analogous to the last-mentioned 
caso that we can alone have a real test of the efficiency of an; 
alleged sanction for morality. When а man can телу benefit 
himself by an act which he believes can never be known, and 
which will, perhaps, only slightly injure others—as by destroy- 
iag a will of whose existence no other person is aware—no 
belief in the general principle that honesty is the best policy 
can be d: bn оп to secure a strictly moral line of conduct. 

‘hy, in fact, should a man give up what he knows will ensure 

m from anxiety, and from а constant and labori 
straggle for bare existence, and afford him the means of living 
а pleasurable and luxurious life—the only life in which he has 
any belief—and all for the sake of а general principle which 
the society around him does not, as a rule, act upon? Why 
should he thus injure himself and his own family in order to 
benefit strangers of whom he knows nothing, and who, he may 
perhaps believe, have no more moral right to inherit the 
property than he has? Of course, there are many men, with- 
out either religion or any formulated ethical principles, who 
"would not hesitate a moment in such a case, because their 
natural sentiments of right and justice, enforced by constant 
association with men of honour and morality, тоша render 
the strict line of moral action natural and easy to them; but 
with such men we have, so far as the present discussion is 
concerned, nothing to do. 


WHERE AGNOSTICISM BREAKS DOWN. 


For these reasons, it ecems to me that the Rationaliat or 
Agnostic has no adequate motive for living а moral life, except 
во far ав be is influenced by public opinion and by а belief 
that, generally, it pays best to do so. But neither of these 
influences is of tho least value, either in exceptional cases of 
temptation, or in those very common circumstances when tho 
usual actions of the society in which a mon lives are not justified 
by morality ; ав in the innumerable adulterations, falsehoods, 
and dece| во common in trade that it bas been even 
amerted that no thoroughly honest mauulucturer or tradesman 
сап make a living. 


THE WEAK PLACE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 
Religious belief would, on the other hand, furnish an 


7 adequate incentive to morality, if it were so firmly held and 


fully realised as to be constantly present to the mind in all ita 
dread reality. But, as a matter of fact, it produces little effect 
of the kind, and we must impute this, not to any ehadow of 
doubt as to the тацу of future rewards and puni-hments, 
but rather to the undue importance attached to belief, to 
prayer, іо church-going, snd to repentance, which are often 


IMMORTALITY AND MORALITY. II 


held to be sufficient to ensure salvation, notwithstanding 
сө lapses from morality during an otherwise religious 
. The existence of such а possible escape from the con- 
t i aota ia quite saflcimt to explain why 
sincere religious belief of the ordinary kind is no 
adequate guarantee against vice or crime under tho stress of 
temptation. 


| 
| 


‘THE TRUE BASIS OF MORALITY. 
‘There is, however, one form of religious belief, which if it 
vere to become general, would, I believe, afford а better sano- 
tion for а moral life than can now be found either in Rational- 
in Tt ia to be found in the teachings of Modern 
iritualiam, rere to some extent anti- 
pated by à eye = 


poetical 
been so fully and authoritatively set forth ва thro those 
nally ‘gifted individazha 4 We have 


enter on. The Spiritualist who, by repeated experi- 
i GE би abecluts аНЫ eod the lom 


ion аз he indulges in passion, 
ursoit of wealth, and neglecta 
to ‘caltivate his mora! and intellectual mature, вз dos 


to or tual nature, so does ho 
inevitably for himself mi ‘aworldin which there 
are no physical wants to be provided for, no struggle to maintain 
mere no sensual enjoymenta except those directly 


tmociated with sympathy and affection, no occupations bui 
those having for their object social, moral, and intellectual 
progress—is impellod towards а pure and moral life by motives 
far stronger than any which either philosophy or fon, сд 
supply. Ho dreads to give way to passion or to to 
Шш, or to а Ша of mere luxurious physical enjoy ment, 
because he knows that the natural and inevitable consequences 
of such а Шо are future misery. He will be deterred from 
crime by tho knowledge that its unforeseen consequences may 
cause him ages of remorse; while the bad passions which it 
encourages will be a perpetual torment to himself in a state of 
being in which mental emotions cannot be pat aside and for- 
gotten amid the farce struggles and excitementa of а 
physical existence. 


UNDER OBSERVATION IN THIS LIFE. 


Again, the Spiritualist not only believes, but ofan obtains 
direct evidence of the fact, that hia dearest friends and rela- 
tions, who have gone to the higher life, are anxiously watch- 
ing is career, and themeelros suffer whenever he givia way to 
temptation. An American Spiritualist writes: 0 the son or 
daughter that bna been deprived of parents’ care, and perhay 
has strayed from the paths of rectitude and purity, will not 
knowledge that loving hearts aro cognizant of every departure 
from the right way be an incentive for them to retrace their 
steps, to strive to во live as to deserve the approval of the 


angelic ministers? . . . The knowledge that the lovin, 
еуі mother or father, a beloved child or companion, are 
wat ws with tender solicitude will be a restraining in- 


fuence from evil courses, and an incentive to а higher and 
purer life, when all other influences fail.” 

* Bea Miracles and Modern Spiritualism” (Trübner & Co.); and the 
article, *'Spirituxlism," in the new edition of " Chambre Encyclo- 


INADEQUACY OF AGNOSTIC MOTIVE. 


The general anawer I would now give to the question, “ Why 
live a moral life P” from the parely Hationalistic pciat of view, 


is—first, that wo shall there erally secure the good 
opinion of the world at sod ser mpi ofthe oy 
among which we live; and that this opinion counts for 


much, both as а factor in our happiness and in our material 
success. Secondly, that, in the long run, morality paya beat ; 
that it conduces to health, to peace of mind, to social advance- 
ment; and, at the same time, avoids all those risks to which 
immoral conduct, especially if it goes so far ав criminality, 
renders us liable. 

It must be conceded that both these reasons, which are really 
but one, are of a somewhat low character ; yet it seams to me 
they are all which the Agnostic can, logically, rely upon. 


SPIRITUALISM BASED ON FACTS. 


‘There remains only one other reason, which, at presant, acta 
only among that section of the community which has obtained 
conviction of the reality of a future life through Modern 
Spiritualism. Some of my readers might object that Modern 
Spiritualism is not Rationalism, and is, therefore, outside this 
discussion ; to which I reply—Why not? It is founded on a 
руз. арі critical observation of facts. Is not that rational Р 
it more rational to refuse to investigate these facts, or to 
deny them withont investigation? I, myself, had been for 
nearly thirty years an Agnostic when I investigated those 
omena, and found them, against all my prepossessions, to 
раткан “eit rational e igeore or deny Phenomena which 
bave been demonstrated to satisfaction of such men as 
Robert Chambers, Professor Do M. Dr. Lockhart Robert- 
sn, William Crookes, and scores of other emineat men, and 
has drawn from the ranks of English Secalariats Robert O won, 
George Sexton, and Annie Besant? But really, it is not a 
question of theory, since, when the whole facts are known to 
be realities, mo other conclusion ia possible or rational than 
that of the Spiritualists. 


THE ASSERTION OF ETERNAL LAW. 


It has been shown, and will, I am suro, be admitted by all 
unprejudiced readers, that we bavo derived from Spirituali 
a conception of a fature state and of ita connection with our 
life hero vary difforent from, and far superior to, the ordinary 
religions teaching which formerly prevailed. ‘That tosohin, 
has now been modified the influence o 
Spiritualistio ideas; but by the religious preacher it is taught 
dogmatically, not as it comes to the Spiritualist with all the 
force of personal communication with those called dead, but 
who, again and again, tell us they are far more alive than ever 
they were here. This Bpiritualistio teachi as to another 
life enforces upon us that our condition and happiness in the 
future life depends, by the action of strictly natural law, on 
our life and conduct here, There is no reward or punishment 
meted oat to us by superior beings; but, just as surely ва 
cleanliness and exercise and wholesome food produce health of 
body, so surely does а moral life here produce health and 
happiness in the spirit- world, Every well-informed Spiritualist 
that, by every thought and word and deed of his daily 
earth-life, he ia actually and inevitably determining his own 
happiness or misery in & future life which is continuous 
with this—that he bas the power of oreating for himself 
hia own heaven or hell. The Spiritualista alone, therefore, ог 
those who accept with equal confidence the Bpiritualistio teach- 
ings in this respect, can give fally adequate reasons why 
they should live а ога! life. These reasons are in по way 
dependent on public opinion or on any relation to success or 
happiness here, and are, therefore, calculated to influence con- 
duct under the most extreme conditions of temptation or 
secreny. „Henco tha only Rationalis: and sdequato incentive 
to morality—the only full and complete affirmative answer to 
the question, “ Why live a moral life? "is that which is 
based upon the conception of a future state of existence, 
systematically taught by Modern Spiritualism. ` 


IY.—OUR GALLERY OF BORDERLANDERS. 


УП, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


“A RARE story-teller in all kings, ho especially delighted in ghost stories, told them with immense solemnity, 
and I think firmly believed in many of them.” So writes “one who knew” Robert Louis Stevenson, but who did not 
know, as his friend did, how true these ghost stories were, Stevenson did, for he was a dweller in Borderland, and 
to him ghosts were as real as those who are still clothed upon by the flesh. He who does not know that has not tho 
koy to Stevenson's life and to Stevenson's works, Stevonson was first and foremost a Borderlander, and he was first 
among the romancers of our time because he dwelt in Borderland, Tho world, which professes to worship mon, the 
secret spring’ of whose lives it either ignores or derides, remembers Stevenson only as a man of letters, Therefore I 
will give place to an Elinburgh journalist, who will deal with him as a writer. But after Mr. Cargill has said 
his screed, I discuss, not tho Man of Letters, but the Man of Dreams, not the author of " Treasuro Island” во 
much as the writer of “ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde.” 


I.—THE MAN OF LETTERS: BY MR. 


5 the last years of the century draw to a close, one by 
one of the few really great names in our contem- 
porary English literature—names that spell honour, 
and are destined to long-enduring renown—is being 
blotted out from the roll-call of the living. Ву the death 
of James Anthony Froude only a few weeks ago the world 
of letters was deprived of one of its most thoughtful and 
forceful writers; aud now, all too soon, alas! the voice 
of mourning is again heard in the land. This time the 
sorrow is, perbaps, more accontnated if not more 
general, since old and young alike are deploring the 
passing away of one who, of all latter-day romancers 
and story-tellers, delighted them most “with his rare 
iriting,” but who had yet no more than entered upon 
the years of manhood's meridian. For by the demise of 
Robert Louis Stevenson at Samoa, on the 3rd December, 
in the forty-fifth year of hia age, are not all story-loving 
“boys” ever во much the poorer? Considering the 
nuinber and variety of his writings—the rare charm and 
entertainment of his books of story and adventure, the 
power and beauty of description of things and places and 
events, together with the true penetrative insight into 
men’s hearts and men’s ways as depicted in some of 
his other books—and regard also to the com- 
paratively short span of life in which his accomplishments 
were comprised, and that, alas! under such physical соге 
ditions as few men of surpassing geniue have endured— 
the life-work of Stevenson is most honourable to him, 
and the world cannot but ever gratefully remember him 
as 0 genuine bonefactor, 


EIS EARLY YEARS. 


Bornat Edinburgh on the 18th November, 1850, and 
almost under the very shadow of the g'orious Scott 
Monument, Louis.Stevenson was especially fortunnte, for 
a boy of his peculiar temperament, in his carly environ- 
ments and associations, since these unquestionably gave 
complexion and emphasis to his character and bent of 
mind, Like Walter Scott, he was lucky in his "'fore- 
bears.” The Balfours (his maternal lino) had had 
no little “handlin” in the shaping of events that were 
fraught with substantial benefit to their generation. The 


CARGILL. 


“stock” is of old and sterling repute in the annals of 
Scotland. Locally, it is to this day held in much 
esteem, the Balfour of Pilrig, to which family the mother 
of Stevenson belongs, having given to the world not в few 
sons and daughters who have distinguished themselves 
honourably in various departments of public life and 
usefulness. But tho fami!y name of Stevenson will ever 
be remembered with gratitude in connection with light- 
house enterprise—the uncle of the subject of our sketch 
was the practical founder, in Scotland at all eventa, of 
that beneficent life-saving system which cheers the heart 
of the Tnight-enoompassed, mariner as he steers his ship 
around or towards our dangerous sen-bonrd. Many а 
sailor, since the day when tho Bell-Rock (otherwise the 
Inchcape Rock, which Southey has immortalised) first 
flashed its ruddy light 
“Far on the bosom of the deep,” 


has blessed the name of the man by whoso scientitic 
skill and prowess the hardships and perils of an arduous 
avocation were substantially reduced. 

From early childhood “ Louis” was of a wenkly and 
fragile constitution, and had perforce to b3 almost 
constantly in charge of his nurse, a worthy old lady still 
living, and full of memories of her “laddie”; to her wo 
shall refer later on. Stevenson owed much to his nureo’s 
assiduous care, and while he never became a really robust 
boy or youth, he weathered his carly illnesses sufficiently 
to be sent to school and educated with the possible view 
of some day adopting the profession of his unclo and 
father, viz., that of а civil engineer. Of his school days 
it is sufficient to say that never have the well-known 
lines in “The Seven Ages of Man "— 

“And then the school-boy, with shining morning faci 
Grooping, like mail, unwiilingly—to school e 
had a fitter application than in the case of young Steven- 
sou. Not that ho was a laggard sort of lad, without any 
boyish ambition to excel among his schoolmates: far 
from it. But he had an inborn antipathy to all scholastic 
and academic ways and methods, and infinitely pre- 
ferred a run out to the Pentland Hills or to go on 
some fishing expedition (when that was possible!), to 
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the weary monotony and discipline of the schoolroom. 
Apropos of his angling experiences, а delightfully 
characteristic letter from Stevenson to a friend who a few 
years ago besought him to contribute a paper on somo 
piscatorial theme for в pro] magazine in the interests 
of the „о art, may be quoted. It is now 
published for the first time, and is an excellent example 
of that rich vein of boyish humour which was deep 
within him, whether as boy or man. 

A lad of his dudum) of course, never dreamed of 
achieving prizes bursaries. A school-prize awarded 
to Robert Stevenson would be a veritable curiosity ! 
‘The terms examination and eae gr were as gall and 
wormwood to him. Не knew not their meaning, and never 
cared to know it. And so he entered the Univeraity of Edin- 
burgh in his eighteenth year with a somewhat precarious, if 
not ecant equipment, and with only the vaguest idea of a 
career at the end of his course, whereby he might find 
hie "m bread and cheese. But here, too, the truant 

rit 
him anywhere but to the class-room where, many and 
many a time, his professors with the roll-book before 
them called his name in vain. Не was Civis Academia 
Edinburgensis only by courtesy and in so far as he had 
paid certain fees for that ivilege, though on 
entering, at the suggestion of his friends, the class 
of civil engineering taught the late Professor 
Fleemin Jenkin, it was hoped that Stevenson had at 
length bracod himself for & real effort to prepare for 
entering upon the serious business of life. Tue effort, if 
ever made at all, was of the briefest duration; but 
it resulted, however, in his attracting to himself the 
kindly sympathy of his Professor, with whom he aftor- 
wards became on terms of intimate friendship, and 
whose “ Memoirs" he afterwards wro‘e as а tribute of 
affectionate regard. 

To a sericus study of the law, Stevenson was next 
induced to turn his attention. If the proposal that he 
should become a civil engineer, like his father and bis 
uncle, was a blunder, what is to be said of this new experi- 
ment ?—for it was little more, though he went bravely 
through it all, степ to the wearing of wig and gown. 
There is a tradition that Louis Stevenson actually paced 
the floor of Parliament Houso in all the pride and pomp 
of а new-fledged advocate. His call to the Scottish Dar 
may have во far satisfied his friends, but in reality it was 
little moro than a matter of mere professional form so 
far as Stevenson himself was concerned; for he never 
obtained ingle brief, and it was probably a very 
fortunate circumstance for literature that he didn’t, 

At this time his rare and original character was surely 
asserting itself, its bias leaning more and more pro- 
nouncedly every day of his life towards literary expres- 
sion. In short, during those strange and experimental 
years, во to speak, Stevenson passed through a more than 
usually severe ordeal, for not only did his peculiar mental 
organisation rebel against it all, but there was, moreover, 
the incipient chest-mischief which had already began to 
make itself felt, and to warn him that after all life was 

. but an ever-changing asy oir of creatures and 
атто af their best sadly imperfect and un- 
fal 


A POXTIO NURSERY. 

It says much for the force and fervour of Stevenson's 
fine poetic constitution that it weathercd, во to speak, 
the somewhat chilling experiences in his quest of skill in 
civil en, neering an ta m Br None but i preste 

псе of real вітер, and high р cou! те 
Survived that ordeal, and afterwards given tothe world 


his stepa, or rather, ran before him and led . 
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(remember the physical weakness!) so many excellent 
works alike in prose and in verse. And had Stevenson’s 
"lines"—in the matter of residential environment 
at least—been laid in places less pleasant than the 
city of his birth, “mine own romantic town,” from 
which he had ever easy access to those oft-frequented 
haunts of his by the Pentland Hills, with his beloved 
Swanston— 
“That ву hamlet-home that vies 
With any earthly paradise "— 
nestling at their green-swarded base, it is questionable if 
his admirable work had boen so full and, on the whole, 
so well sustained. At Swanston Stevenson spent many 
happy and profitablo years, In that sylvan retreat, 
“within а mile (or two) o’ Edinburgh town," his faculty 
throve in all the excellence of which it afterward: 
gaye assurance. There, if anywhere, he found true 
repose and inspiration, and im after years, when in 
his distant home st Samoa, the remembrance of the 
happy days lived at Swanston among hia kinfolk, and 
amid the very best of the abundant picturesque scenery 
of which tbe shiro of Mid-Lothian can boast, often 
brought tears to his eyes, and filled bis heart with an 
unspeakable yearning. 
PROGRESS AND PERFORMANCE. 


Excepting а few stray magazine articles and sketches, 
in which, however, hand of a new and original 
stylist was almost at once detected, nothing of any 
literary consequence to the world came from Steven- 
son till 1881, when in his thirty-first year. He 
had, of course, published several books prior to that 
time, viz., “An Inland Voyage" (his first venture), in 
1876; "Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes,” in 1878, and 
“Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes ” in the following 
year. But while these“ casays ” were all favourably spoken 
of at the time of their тешко for ап uncommmonly 
fresh literary charm and finesse which characterised them, 
they brought to their author nothing more substantial 
than the congratulations of his friends and a little loca! 
renown. In the financial sense they did little more tha ' 
make “saut to his kail," and, but for Stevenson's subsc- 
quent literary achievements, they would in all likelihow! 
have been forgotten by thie time.’ But in 1881, by tho 
obese of “ Virginibus Puerisque and other Papers," 

tavenson took a decided step forward towards securing 
a place among distinguishod British ists, though it 
was not till 1883 (his marriage to Mrs. Osborne having 
taken place in the interim) that his claim to a seat 
beside the literary immortals was put forward, By tho 
publication of ^ Treasuro Island” in the last-named 
year, that claim was nt onco universally allowed and 
can never again be disputed. Fame now qum 
at his feet the test of her fruits and flowers. 
The true force and beauty of his genius was at last 
acknowledged, and had Stevenson written nothing more 
then this one book, his name would be remembered with 
pride and gratitude for many generations But his 
* Pegasus" was now in full “fettle” (thanks, no doubt, 
to the kindlier air of his South-Sea home at Samoa, whither 
considerations of health made him repair with his family); 
and work after work—each of high excellence, though 
never surpassing “ Treasure Island " in what makes for the 
widest iei Aid given to the world at the rate of 
two or three books each year—an amazing rapidity in his 
ever precarious state of health, à 

In point of general estimation “Kidnapped,” which was 
published in 1886, makes, perhaps, the best second to 
* Treasure Island," while the “ Master of Ballantrae " and 
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“ Catriona” follow up in close order. In these we have 

ips the finest quartotte of stories of adventure ever 
written by one man, excepting of course Sir Walter 
Scott. 

‘Whatever may be the verdict of posterity (that tremen- 
dous ordeal through which all writers have to pass!) with 
respect to Stevenson's other works, there surely can only 
pronouncement in the case of his “Treasure 


like the perennial “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
of boys, ol 


With this masterpi ns earned Defoe’ 
renown, and in this connection it is not a little interesting 
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double-life of the Deacon has been well outlined by Dr. 
Chambers in his famous “ Traditions of Old Edinburgh,” 
Stevenson himself has made it tho subject of one of 
his “Three Plays," published in 1892, in which he 
collaborated with his life-long friend, Mr. W. E. Henley. 
Pea the most important work written by Stevenson 
in collaboration either with his wife or stepson is “ Тһе 
Wreckers,” published in 1892. Of his metrical works, 
the “Children’s Garden of Rosés” is unquestionably the 
finest example, Its true tenderness of thought and 
feeling, ita simplicity and beauty of expression, are 
evidence of the fact that the heart of Louis Stevenson 


was very loving and kind and in the right The 
work entitles him to be styled before any of poet of 
rocent times tho children's laureate! 


THE PENTLAND WILLS: BTEVENSON'S POETIO NURSERY. 
(Prom a photograph by J, Patrick.) 


to note a somewhat striking likeness—in general outline, 
at all eventa—in the literary product of both these 
writers. They wrote voluminously on all sorts of subjects 
—in pamphlets, essays, journals, memoirs, adventures, 
and, of course, the supreme sea-stories. Students of 
literature might do well to examine a little this singular 
literary jel for themselves, I simply point, in pass- 
ing, to the fact of its existence, which a reference to the 
works of both men will make plain. 


has yet to be mentioned. When “The Strange Caso of 
Dr Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” was first published some cight or 


bly the history of the famous, 


Stevenson had 
i Deacon Brodie well in mind. 


rather infamous, 


HIS LITERARY ART. 

In any appreciation of Stevenson's exquisite literary 
technique, the time has not yet arrived for a just com- 
дакы between him and other writers or present- 

lay. For one thing we must wait until the full product 

of his genius has been given to the world. The three 
works on which he was engaged before his death have 
yet to run the gauntlet; they possibly add to or even 
detract from his fame, althoi rumour speaks very 
highly of at least one of the works—viz., “The Lord 
Justice Clerk.” 

But the chief characteristic of Stevenson’s work already 
before the public lies, of course, in his superb style of 
literary execution. In this respect he few, if any, 
rivals among his contemporaries. We have to go to the 
best of Tennyson’s poetry and to tho finest examples of 
Bir Noel Paton's art to find aught ding to that 
daintiness of touch, that elegance of finish, that manipu- 
lation and grouping of words and details around the 
central theme, which are the outstanding features of the 
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greater part of Stevenson’s writings. In his use of words 
and phrases, in his turning of a sentence or paragraph, 
ho was like a deft craftsman in the setting of some rare 
and beautiful mosaic, ever and again manipulating his 
material in order to accomplish some unique device 
designed to excite admiration and wonder. Of the 
“ pains” Stevenson often spent on some of his best work, 
in order to the perfect falfilment of the general design or 
theme he had on hand from time to time, the world 
knows but little as yet. What it cost him physirally, 
with his miserable health, may never be known; but that 
this “laborious faculty" helped to shorten his days, if 
it really was not the immediate cause of his sudden 
death, is n most interesting and pathetic fact of which 
the irer of Stevenson will ever take due account. 

And in this—I mean the merely mechanical process of 
literary execution—there is one all-important distinction 
between Scott and Stevenson. With the former the 
process was invariably free and spontaneous. As the 
quick thoughts arose, the wizard geniusof Scottrobed them 
instanter, aud with the most befitting elegance and finish, 
His lan, was like a lava-flow, glowing and copious, 
the voleanie fires within being but rarely, if ever, at 
rest. As he himself confe , it was his habit to 
lie in bed о’ mornings, with his refreshed brain in a simmer 
of new thought end invention which, after а tramp 
out of doors with his favourite dogs, he would embody 
in а full chapter of the choicest dietion. What 
а rare and happy example of physical and mental co- 
operation do those under-covering “ simmerings " present 
tous! For the full and free scope of Scott's giant genius, 
special provision seems to have been made by His Maker ; 
not only one endowed ге а pobi und WM moral 
equipment, but he also |, аі t, when grown 
to manhood, a physical frame capable of uncommon strain 
and endurance, and fitted in all work-a-day respects for 
that wear and tear to which, by the marvellous кышт 
of the great brain within, it was ever being subjected. 
Poor Stevenson had no such good fortune. His physical 
constitution was for years, аз we might say in Scotland, on 
the crive, And although he no doubt indulged in Scott's 
peculiar habit of thought and composition, it was probably 
at nn expense of health, Besides, he could not “turn 
on the tap” of language as could Sir Walter, I have 
already referred to the labour he spent in his literary 
workshop—in the Diam. and execution of his writings. 
I would be inclined to term it a habit of self-censorious- 
ness arising, to some extent, from his peculiar constitu- 
tional shyness and lack of robustiousness, 80 to speak, and 
to attribute it entirely to physical inertness, and, as а 
consequence, to that constantly coming and going feeling 
of uneasiness and uncertainty with regard to his own 
mental creations which that condition of being provokes 
in rare natures, 

Some interesting “things in common” are suggested in 
connection with the bracketing of the names of 

SOOTT AND STEVENSON, 

Of Inte yoars, but more especially since his denth, the 
author of “ Treasure Island ” and “ Kidnapped” has been 
linked, in certain appreciations of his genius, with no less 
a Colossus іп mental stature than the wizard-crcator of 
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i Rob Roy” and the many glorious heroes that livoin the 
pages of the Waverley novels. This ів scarcely fair to eithor 
writer, and Stevenson would have been the first to own 
that the enduring quality of his works can never hope to 
cope with that of stout Sir Walter, although the latter would 
have been delighted, we may rest assured, to acknowledge 
and admire Stevenson as a true younger brother. It ік 
of course а fhct—and а very striking fact— that in the 
life-schooling of both men there was much in common. 
Probably no two purely literary writers of their outstand- 
ing excellence ever had so much in common in certaid of 
the outward accidents and circumstances of lifeas Walter 
Scott and Louis Stevenson: in some iculars there is, 
indeed, a most remarkable degree of uniedness between 
them. For example, both were Edinburgh-born, and 
both were alike gifted with an almost preternatural 
power of drinking-in, from their earliest years, of tho 
very head-springs of Edinburgh's romance and story. 
The historical genius of their native city was to them 
(both somewhat “ fey ” or “uncanny” younkers in their 
appetites for old-time stories and ballads and legends!) 
as a veritable nurse-mother— 
“Who danced their infancy upon her knee, 
And told their marvelling boyhood legend store 
Of her strange 'ventures." 
Moreover, in their day and generation, Scott and 
Stevenson were both kittle bairns—that is to say, ns 
children they were delicate and ill to rear (the one 
because of an accident, and the other by reason of 
constitutional weakness) and so each had, perforce, 
to be handed over to the tender care of his nurse 
for some “childhood’s years,” an experience which, 
ing о all accounts, was fraught with almost 
incalculable blessing to both “bairns,” For has not 
Scott owned to his having drawn in his first inspiration 
of the spirit of and romance from his nurse's recital 
of old Scottish fer-ballads and songs? And has not 
Stevenson also confessed, as more than one book-dedica- 
tion declares, his great indebtedness, 
“ For all tho story-books she read, 
For all the pain she comforted” 
to his “ first wife” and nurse-mother, Alison Cuningham 
—or “ Сштеу” as he ever endearingly misca'd her? 
Again, as boys at the Edinburgh schools, academies, 
or university, Scott and Stevenson were alike con- 
spicuously шира Indced, few boys were more 
regardless det. ed oiar- بپ یوز‎ end ma т 
are ever, thong! aps more especially nowadays, 
out as the Temm jm of в boy's scholastico achieve- 
ment, or at least considered аз aine quá non of n 
терену eucoenful entry into the real business of life. 
And even when grown to manhood, and essaying to enter 
‘upon their professional career, the glimpse we get of them 
both is amid, в crowd of litigants and Jes and 
advocates, the earlier comer (sixty years ahead алй; 
bent on some day becoming a substantial well-salari 
“Shirra;” the later, with dreamy and sickly look, 
caring but little for the bustle and jostle around him, and 
heartily wishing be could be spirited a hundred miles 
away! Here, however, the personal parallel must end. 
ALEXANDER CARGILL. 
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IL-THE MAN OF DREAMS: BY W. T. STEAD. 
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OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON not merely 
sojourned on Borderland, he lived there all his 
lifelong, and he was not ashamed to own that in that 
mystic region he found the spring and source of what was 
most choracteristio in his genius. And like most Bor- 
derlanders he was at times almost fiercely disdainful of 
the density ofthe mental medium of those to whom he 
sought to explain his thought. Take, for instance, hie 
remark about the most widely-read of all his books, 
that marvellous scripture, wherein the lesson of all reli- 
gions is presented with unequalled foroo in psychical 
guise—“ The Strange Caso of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
"The ides has always been borne in upon me that man has 
mot one but several conscious centres. 1 daresay many of the 
publio don't see the allegory. I would set no limits to the 
stupidity of the public. 


THE DISSECTION OP PERSONALITY. 

What the publio does not yet understand, no not even 
the most intelligent section of it, that makes s cult of 
Stevensonism, is that the atory is more than an allegory. 
It is a setting forth in the form of au imaginary tale, а 
foreshadowing of the most startling scientific discovery 
which will probably be fully established early in the 
twentieth century, viz., that the disintegration of per- 
sonality is not merely possible but is of constant occur- 
rence. M. Fouillée expressed another aide of the same 
doctrine when he said, “ Contemporary psychology de- 
privea us of the illusion of a definitely limited impenotra- 
ble and absolutely autonomous Ego.” The Dissection 
of Personality, the art or science or secret of dividing 
the component parts of our Ego, into concentrated solu- 
tions of the qualities the totality of which make up our 
characters, is one that will yield fruit in many directions 
but dimly perceived even by the boldest pioneers along 
this untrodden poth. 


MEMQRY THE THREAD OF PERSONALITY. 

"The investigstion of this strange and perplexing 
mystery must necessarily be pursued chiefly in the region 
of the sub-conscious mind—thet Under Soul of man by 
which he communicates with the Over Soul of the world 
which “abolishes time and space.” And the Under 
Soul can best be studied in dreams, natural or induced, 
in automatisms and trances, by which we can learn 
something about what Mr. Myers calls “ the secondary 
mnemonic chains, fresh personalities more or less com- 
plete developed alongside the normal state." Memory 
is the thread by which we string together the various 
sensations which make up our consciousness of life. 
When that thread is injured our consciousness of our 
personality is impaired, 

А САВЕ OF DOUBLE CONBCIOUBNESS. 

In the December numbor of the Psychological Review, 

there is an extremely interesting paper by Profecsor 


Charles L. Dana, M.D., of the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, entitled, ** Tho Study of a case of Amnesia, or 
Double Consciousness." The case was that of a patient, 
Mr. S., who, one day in November, was nearly suffocated 
in his bedroom by an escape of gas. When, with great 
difficulty, he was brought back to life, his memory was 
gone, and with it all sense of his identity. He did not know 
who he was, or where he was, nor did he recognise his 
nearest relations, or the woman to whom he wes engaged 
to be married. He wasexactly like a new person, sot 
down in a new world with everything to learn. This 
state lasted for three months, Then he fell asleep, вау- 
ing his head felt prickly and numb, When he woke his 
memory had returned, but the whole three months of his 
illness were completely blank. It was аз if quarter of 
a year had been entirely carved out of his existence. 
Professor Dana explains the oase by assuming that 
there was а paralysis or suspended function of the 
longer, specially trained, associative tracts, leading to 
past memories, These associative tracts, which ordina- 
rily connect sensory areas with large stored-up memories, 
are only put in action by a specialised and highly 
differentiated power on the part of nerve cella. These 
nerve cells have а special memory-arousing function, 
which is often lost temporarily in abstraction, trance 
excitement, epilepsy, delirium, and insanity. But to 
act through this special memory function of the cell 
for the whole time, requires a peculiar and exceptional 
kind of stimulus. 

Professor Dana goes on to remark that carbonic 
acid gas is particularly apt to cause defects in memory. 
A person attempted suicide by charcoal fumes. He 
recovered, but his memory was gone, not merely for the 
events subsequent to poisoning, but for three days before. 
It is therefore quite conceivable that poisons might be 
discovered which would suspend memory, and thereby 
create a new personality. 

AN ODD AND EVEN E00. 

Now if we can imagine, what is not at all inconceiv- 
able, that some scientist had discovered a drug by which, 
for periods of a year, memory could be killed, во that we 
should only remember the events of the alternate years, 
it is evident that the man who lived in the odd years 
would be quite different from the man who lived in the 
even. They would be two individuals, two personali- 
ties, who possibly enough might differ entirely in their 
politics, religion, and mental characteristics. Yet the 
sum of the man’s character would be decided not by his 
life in the odd or his life in the even years, but by his 
whole life. Yet how difficult it would be for the con- 
scious ego of the eyen years to understand ita relation to 
the conscious ego of the odd years! If at times there wero 
to happen a contact between the conductors charged 
with the memory current of the odd and the even years, 
sparks of а consciousness of the unity of the dual life 
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would be thrown off, illuminating what had else been a 
black abyss of mystery. And the man in whom such 
contact was so frequent as to make him normally con- 
scious of the unity of the odd and even years would 
have the rest of his fellows at а great disadvantage. 


THE WAKING AND THE SLEEPING LIFE. 


That or something like it was Mr. Steyenson’s posi- 
tion. For nature by the anodyne of sleep has divided 
our lives into chequer-boards of unequally sized squares, 
alternately light and dark, To the immense majority of 
men there is no contact—saye occasionally a confused 
and confusing reminiscence—between the waking and 
sleéping hfe. As the ego of the odd years knows nothing 
of the ego of the even years, so the ego of waking life, 
ав а rule, knows nothing of the ego of sleep. Yet the 
latter is not leas real, perhaps eyen more real, than the 
former. For there is reason to believo that the ego which 
wakes when the body sleeps has a continuous conscious- 
ness of what the ego does during ita waking hours. But 
it is obyious that the man who is gifted with a power of 
weaving both the waking and sleeping experiences into 
a continuous thread has an enormous advantage over 
those who are unconscious of what happens when the 
Ъойу sleeps. 


А DWELLER IN THE TOWN OF SLEEP. 


Stevenson was one of those favoured mortals. He 
had no alternating memory. His life, whether sleeping 
or waking, was one. He not only dreamed, he remem- 
bered his dreams. And we haye his own declaration 
that of the two it was his sleeping self that did the best 
work. It was in his sleep, for instance, that he conceived 
the story of Dr, Jekyll, and that was but one of a multi- 
tude of other good things forged by the mind when the 
body was unconscious. As Mr. Archer has truly re- 
marked, “ In his dreams the Spirit of Romance was with 
him. It is not the child alone, we may be sure, who 
speaks in these verses from the Child's Garden :— 

“ All night d ight 
Visser pau de Tight, 

see mi 

Аз plain as day before my eje. 

“ MTeartying diferent kiada of itn 

ferent kinds ol 

‘And marching ta во grand а way, us 
Yon never saw the like by day. 

“ So fine а show was never seen 
‘At the great circus on the i 


For every kind of beast and шап 
In marching in that caravan. 


** At first they more a little alow 
But иШ tho fastor on they go j 
And still beside them close 
Until I reach the town of Sleep." 


THE HARVEST OF IIIS DREAMS. 


А busy, bustling town for Stevenson was the Town of 
Sleep. In his “ Chapter on Dreams,” originally pub- 
liehed in Scribner's, and now bound up in his “ Across 
the Plains,” he speaks of the identity of dream and 
waking life. He ввув:— 


to prove. 
Up in such grounds he tells us, speaking of himself:— 


There are some among па who claim to have lived longer 
and more richly than their neighbours; when they lay sloop 
thoy claim thoy wero still active; and among the treasures 
memory that all men review for their amusement, these count, 
in no second place the harvests of their dreams. 


FROM NIGHTMARES TO STORYLAND. 


From a child, he says, he was an ardent and uncom- 
fortable dreamer, given over to nightmares and bed- 
room hauntings of doom. Once he вау himself com- 
pelled, with very detailed circumstances, to swallow 
the populous world; again, while hell gaped below him, 
he would stand speechless and desperate before the 
great White Throne. Нә would in those days baye 
willingly parted with the power of dreaming, Ashe 
grew older dreams still made him miserable, but he no 
longer suffered the tortures of the damned. 


to rule the features of his dreams 
masqueraded there in a three-cornered hat, and was much’ 


with Jacobite conspiracy between the hour for bed 

So hat For breast, About the same time, he began to read. 

his dreams; tales, for the most part, and for the most part 

the manner of G. P. R. James, but so incredibly more 

vivid and moving than any printed book, that he haa ever sine 
been malcontent with literature. 

And then, while he was yet a student, there came to him a 
dream adventure which he has no anxiety to repent; he began, 
that is to say, to dream in sequence and thus to lead a double 
lifo—one of the day, one of the night—ono that he had every 
reason to believe was the true one, another that he had no 


low ere it was 


"When he lay down to prepare himself for sleep he no longer 
sought amusement, but printable and profitable tales; and 
after he had dozed off in his box-seat, his little people continued 
their evolutions with the. same mercantile 
forms of dream deserted him but two : 
reda the most delightful books, bo still viai 

" places; and it is perbape 
these same places, and to one in particular, 
intervals of siete and yess, fading new ipe irr 
new neighbours, lu py valley under new: ta 
OF noon ahi гала Eras; But all the reat of the family 
of visions is quite lost to him. 


BROWNIES WHO WORKED WHILE HE SLEPT. 


Afterwards he found аз he became more nnd moro a 
professional story teller, that the Ego which lived in his 
dreams could be relied upon to help him in fashioning 
his stories. Ho calla his other self, which wakes when 
ho sleeps, “ his little people who manage his supernal 
theatre,” or his Brownies, 
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"And yok how often. have thas берн 
honest service, and given him, as he sat id! 
in the boxes, better tales than he could fi Д 
The more Y think of it, the more I am moved to press upon 
Матай ay аза: ‘Who are the little I er 
near connections of the dreamer’s, beyond Qe 
and have an veni book; 
Sinis mead, 


picce, like a serial, 
ieee eerie "Who are they? and who ia 


Mr. Stevenson, when he tells the story which he 
dreamed, declares, “Iam awake now, and I know thie 
trade, and yet I cannot better it. I cau but give an 
instance or во of what part is done sleeping and what 
part awake.” 

THE ORIGIN OF DR. JEKYLL. 

Не then proceeds to tell the story of how they—or, 
as I should aay, his other self—helped him to “The 
Btrange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” He saya: 

Thad long been trying to write a on this subject, to 
in в 1j a vehicle, for that pot pert man's doable 

bein must a times come in upon and overwhelm the 
min 


Н every creature. 
For two daya I went about akin, my brains for a plot of 
any sort ; and on the second night I the scene at the 
window, and a scene afterwards split in two, in which Hyde, 
pureued for some crime, took the powder and underwent the 
change in the presence of his pursuers. АП the rest was made 
awake, and comin s although I think I can trace in much 
of it the manner of my Brownies. 

All that was given mo was the matter of three scenes, and 
tho oriri don of a voluntary chango becoming involuntary- 
For the business of te pomine, which go many baye 
garand, in, I am relieved to say, not mine at all, but the 
Brownies’. Of another tale, in case the reader should have 
glanced st it, I may sey a word : the not very defensible story 
of Olalla. Here the mother, the mother's niche, 
Olalla, Obss chamber, the mestings on the stair, the broken 
YFindow, the ugly sceno of tho bite, were all given in bulk and 
detail as I have tried to write them. 


All of which is very interesting and very suggestive. 
Whatever else is clear Stevenson could never have been 
Stevenson if he had not been able to work double tides as 
it were, living consciously and continuously both when 
asloop and awake. 


TWO DREAMERS I HAVE KNOWN. 


There are some, not many, who have this gift. There 
is one friend of mine whose dream life is quite as vivid 
and as real as that which passes when he is up and 
about. There is not, in his case, a continuous con- 
sciousness of his dream life. Only when а certain 
person enters his dreams he remembers, And his 
dream life with that person is as consecutive and as 
vivid as his intercourse with those of his friends when 
he is awake. When he comes into the dream he enters 
at the precise point where he broke off when he left the 
dreamer on some previous night. Between the remem- 
bered dreams there is a blank. But these particular 
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dreams piece-one on to-the other without a break. 
Another friend is only dimly conscious of the continuity 
of her dream life. But there is with her also the distinct 
realization of two existences. She travels far afield in 
her dreams, visits places and friends—nay, even makes 
excursions into the future, and sees events а year or two 
before they happen just as they will happen—but such 
gifts are rare. They are, however, sufficiently frequent 
to enable us to understand something of the duplica- 
tion of sensation that would result from the conscious- 
ness of the identity of our existence, aleoping or waking. 
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OUR DREAM SELF. 

This chapter on Dreams leads up to Dr. Jekyll in more 
ways than one, for it is by the dissection of personality 
possible by the investigation of the phenomena of the 
Under Soul that we аго able to gain a realising senso of 
the truth that underlies the story of Dr. Jekyll aud Mr. 
Hyde. For by the aid of the telepathio handwriting, 
which I have practised now for nearly two years, it is 
possible to make the acquaintance of the Man of the 
Dream Life. 

To put it more plainly, it is perfectly possible—nay, 
it is of constant occurrence, for my friends, while they 
are sound asleep and unconscious, to communicate with 
me, by the use of my automatic band, what they have: 
been doing or what they propose to do. I haye repeatedly 
used this curions gift for the purpose of bringing back 
to the memory of my friends dreams which they have 
dreamed but which they have forgotten. The cruel test 
which the King of Babylon imposed upon the magiciaag- 
—that they should tell him the dream which he had for- 
gotten before he would believe their interpretation of its 
meaning—was поё во difficult. The Subconscious Self 
that never sleeps can communicate its experiences in 
dream through automatic handwriting; the dream, when 
written out, revives the memory, and the Conscious Self 
recognises the accuracy of the record. 


A DISTINCT ENTITY. 


But this, although wonderful, is leas perplexing than 
the discovery that this Unconscious Self of my friends 
which writes with my hand is quite a distinct entity, an 
independent personality, which very often has consider- 
able differences with its Conscious bodily waking Self. 
This although perplexing at first is quito natural. The 
Conscious Self which is unconscious of what passes during 
sleep, must differ materially from the Unconscious Self 
which never sleeps and which represents the sum of 
both waking and sleeping experiences. The Conscious 
waking Self is much more under the influence of the 
disease or disorder of its bodily tenement. The other 
Self that communicates by telepathic automatism im 
much more free and independent. It is also much more 
unreserved. Speaking from a somewhat limited experi- 
ence, I think that I prefer the Otber Self that never 
sleeps to the bodily selves of my friends, I cortainly 
liko my friends more, trust them more absolutely, and 
make them far more intimate sharers of my soul, when I 
know both their sleeping and their waking selves The 
one helps so much to interpret the other. They are two 
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dislinct entities, closely rosembling each other no doubt, 
and with all their waking life in common, but with 
quite eufficient difference of note, and temperament, and 
judgment to have disagréoments, and even quarrels. But 
I never knew the Other Self capitulate to the Bodily Self, 
of which it is in some sense part and parcel, and in whose 
welfare we always take the closest personal interest. 
From this dissection of personality into the Waking and 
Sleeping Ego we pass by an easy transition to the embodi- 
ment in actual phantasmal or even physical form of 
опе or other segment of the ego. The phenomena of the 
Double in sleep or in waking brings close up to, and 
indeed right past, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


THE THREE STAGES OF DISSECTION. 


Tf the consciousness of a distinct continuous existence 
in dreams be the first towards the discovery of your 
Other Self, &utomatic-telepathio handwriting may be 
regarded as the ‘second, and the phenomena of the 
Double, whether in dream or in waking life, is the third, 
and most marvellous, of all the stages of the dissection 
of personality, I think I may say that I have esta- 
blished, to my own eatiafaction, the existence of a per- 
sonality, distinct and continuous in some of my friends, 
of whose existence they were only dimly conscious, but 
which differs from their own conscious personality in 
many remarkable features. The two bulky volumes 
of ''Phantasma of the Living," published by the Psy- 
chical Research Society, together with much evidence 
that has accumulated since then, has established the proof 
of the manifestations of the individual іп a phantasmal 
or physical shape apart from his own body. 

THE PERSONALITY OF THE DOUBLE. 

"Now comes the question as to the personality which 
animates this phantasm or double body. The evidence 
which the Society for Psychical Research has on 
this head does not help us to answer this question. 
The phantasm of the Double is usually too shadowy and 
evanescent to be subjected to cross-examination or the 
analysis of the psychological dissector. The Double 
appears unexpectedly, ів mistaken for the original, and 
yanishes before anyone has time eyen to question him as 
to whither he went, or from whence he came. Even in 
those cases in which the Double speake, the phenomenon 
is too unexpected and startling for anyone to examine 
closely into the extent to which the visitorincarnates all 
ihe mental characteristics of the person whose bodily 
resemblance ho has taken. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH DOUBLES. 

The only Double that ever I saw had every ap- 
pearance of being in much more vigorous health than 
the original, the step was quicker, the gait more alert, 
and the general aspect altogether more saucy than its 
original had displayed for at least several years. If the 
Double can be younger and healthier than the original 
in body, may it not also in mind be better, or as the case 
may be, worse? The only experiments with Doubles 
which have afforded me any light upon this mysterious 
subject aro privato, all the parties concerned are most 
anxious that their names should never be mentioned in 
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connection with these experiments. But І have been kept 
informed from firat to last of a whole series of pheno- 
mena, which, if they be correctly reported, do unques- 
tionably establish the possibility of both the physical 
and the dream embodiment of the Other Soul, whether 
we call it the subliminal consciousness or merely the 
secondary personality. 


THE DREAM DOUBLE. 


To take the Dream Double first. A psychic acquain- 
tance of mine for some time past has been conscious of 
а continuous dream life, in which the Double of one of 
her friends has taken a leading part. Of course this 
may be said to bo simply a case of dreaming, and that 
many people have dreamt of their friends without raising 
the vision of the night into a phantasmal apparition of 
the Double, but in this case the phenomena differ from 
those of the ordinary dream. Sometimes my friend 
dreams of her acquaintance in the ordinary way, and is 
always perfectly able to distinguish between the dream 
of the original and her dream experience with its 
Double. The Dream Double, who leads an independent 
life of his own, discueses the actions of his original, 
quite as if they were two partners of one firm, of which 
the Dream Double claims to be the senior as having a 
zauch wider range and much freer life than his physical 
counterpart. Tho Dream Double will frequently com- 
znunicate to my friend facta of which she knew nothing, 
but which were among the sécrete of her acquaintance, 
who would certainly not haye communicated them to 
her in real life. The Dream Double's account of himself 
is very simple. He says that he represents that part of 
his original which is attracted to my friend, end so far 
as his account goes there seems to be no reason why there 
should not be a dozen Dream Doubles equally attracted 
to other persons either by love or by hate. 

At present I have no knowledge of any manifestation of 
this kind that has not been due to the attraction of sym- 
pathy and friendship, but if it ів possible for any indi- 
vidual to attract the dream body of his friend so as to hold 
converse with him night after night, so that the dream 
life becomes as continuous and as real as the waking life, 
and further, if from the Dream Double there is eliminated 
all antipathetic elements, what marvellous developments 
of human intercourse are opened up. My friend is notable 
to command the attendance of the Dream Double when- 
evershe pleases, he comes and goes at his own will ; 
occasionally they have quarrelled, and he has refused to 
return until she has complied with his conditions, after 
which he has immediately come back and resumed tho 
old friendly relations. So far as I can ascertain, the 
Dream Dauble is as human in every respect as his original, 
being mored to tears or laughter under the sway of 
varying emotions, I should вау, eo far as I can ascer- 
tain from the report before me, that the Dream Double 
was more susceptible to emotion, both pleasurable and 
the reverse, than his more stolid original. The Dream 
Double will assert his own identity, is continually 
criticising the conduct of his physical counterpart, 
deploring his inability to prevent hig committing what 
he considers to be indiscretions, or failing to take 
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hints which he, the Dream Double, has in vain pressed 
upon his attention. The original of thie extraordinary 
Dream Double is absolutely unconscious of what ів taking 
place; occasionally he has, by force of will, endeayoured 
to secure the apparition of the Dream Double, and hea 
occasionally succeeded, but at other times when he has 
willed it just as strongly, he has failed, owing to the 
conditions laid down by the Dream Double for his return 
not having been complied with by my friend. 


THE DOUBLE IN WAKING LIFE. 

Strange aa this may seem, it will not be read as abso- 
lately inconceivable by those who have learnt to give a 
wider margin to the phenomena of dreams. In dreams, 
the ordinary laws of matter, time, and space, do not 
operate, and many will, therefore, accept the story of the 
Dream Double as merely а remarkable instance of the 
sustained continuity of dream life; but І am afraid there 
are few, if any, excepting those who haye had similar 
experience in their own lives, will believ when I say 
that I think that I haye evidence as to the apparition of 
a Double in waking, as in dream life, which in almost 
all respects corresponds to the experience of my friend 
with the Dream Double; the only difference between the 
two sets of phenomena is that what the ono friend sees in 
dream the other sees when awake. In the case of the 
physical Double that appears in the daytime, there are 
the same general characteristics displaced by the dream 
Double, that is to say, the solid Double of waking life is 
їп personal appearance absolutely indistinguishable from 
his original, but is of the same size, apparently of the same 
weight, speaks with the eame accent, and, Mr. Maskelyne 
will be pleased to know, wears the same clothes. He 
also communicates information concerning his original 
which is unknown to the recipient, and sometimes to the 
original himself, for the Double lives in a region where 
the limitations of time seem to be as much relaxed as 
those of space. Like the other one, the Dream Double 
comes and goes without the knowledge and without the 
‘will of his bodily counterpart; occasionally, however, the 
Ego in the flesh is able to send a message by the Ego of 
tho Double, but for the most part the two personalities 
function independently. 

MORE DOUBLES THAN ONE. 

There is a very close resemblance between the persons 
in texture of mind and in general drift of thought, but 
there are distinctions. There is also evidence, although 
that unfortunately is no longer of contemporary occur- 
rence, of the existence, at tho same time, of two person- 
alities of one man, in addition to the man himself ; that 
ia to say, there is what wo call the conscious ordinary 
man ал is known to the world at large, there is further 
the Double, almost indistinguishable from him either in 
body or mind, but possessing the faculty of movement 
without limitations of space. The Double can appear in 
а room with locked doors and instantaneously disappear, 
although at the same time, when he is present he has 
all the attributes of the human body. The third is 
somewhat different, and was called the Thought Body. 
Hoia not quite во solidly built, and does not possess the 
higher moral attributes of his more solid Double. This, 


however, I mention, not expecting any one to believe it, 
but merely stating that I believe those things to be facts, 
as they haye ocourred in the experience of friends of 
mine, who to all appearance are sane, and whose eyi- 
dence would not be rejected on mundane matters in any 
court of law. Without asking any of our unpsychical 
readers to believe the objective reality of those state- 
ments I have just made, it is obvious that if they are 
true, and their existence were established on a scientific 
foundation, they would throw a great light on the 
problem which is raised by Stevenson in “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde." 


HOW MANY? 

Stevenson had firmly grasped the conception of the 
possibility of two personaliti he had also an open 
mind аз to the possibility of a still greater complexity 
in the mysterious Ego of mind. The late Lady 
Sandhurst, I remember, told me that as the result of 
her own personal experience, she was certain “that a 
strong person in good health and under certain condi- 
tions could throw off as шашу as six different doub!es 
of himself, each of which would be to all outward 
seeming, an exact reproduotion of his person.” I havo, 
however, no evidence that would justify me in saying 
'' we are seven,” but I think there is a very strong proba- 
bility that we are coupable of throwing out many more 
personalities than even Lady Sandhurst imagined. Mr. 
Stevenson suspected this, for in “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” he makos Dr. Jekyll assert that he, having made 
the discovery that man is not truly one, but truly two, 
then he adds, ** I say two, because the etate of man's 
knowledge does not pass beyond that point; others will 
follow, others will outstrip me ow the same lines, and I 
bazarda guess that man will be ultimately known for a 
mere polity of multifarious, incongruous, and indepen- 
dent denizens.” 


ОТНЕ STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL.” 

Waiving further dissertations, merely leaving ав they 
stand those allusions to the most astounding of all the 
phenomena of mysterious Borderland, I will briefly 
summarize the peychical teaching of “ Dr, Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde," a story which, though familiar to the 
publio, may well bear retelling from а psychical point 
of view. n Jekyll, a medical man of large fortune, 
began life with every guarantee of an honourable 
and distinguished future. His worst failing was an im- 
patient gaiety of disposition, which was combined oddly 
enough with an imperious desire to wear a grave coun- 
tenance before the public. Hence he concealed the irregu- 
larities of his life beneath a mask, and thus became com- 
mitted to profound, duplicity of life, The contrast 
between the life he really led, and that which he 
wished people to believe that he led, severed with 
an eyen deeper trench than in the m»jority of men, 
those provinces of good and ill which divide and com- 
pound man’s dual nature. Both sides of him were in dead 
earnest. The better soul in him struggled ever to the 
higher; the worst, the body of sin and death of which 
the apostle sp2aks, constrained him, not less imperiously, 
to gratify his selfish passions. He thus carly loarat to 
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recognise the theory of primitive duality of man, and 
being addicted to scientific speculation, the idea occurred 
tohim that it might be possible to separate these two 
elemonts into distinctive persons. 

If each, І told myself, covld but bo housen in separate 
identities, life would be relieved of all that was unbearable; 
the unjust might go his way, delivered from the aspirations 
and remorse of his more upright twin; and the just oould 
walk steadfastly and securely on his upward'path, doing the 
good things in which ho found.his pleasuré, and no longer 
exposed to dis and penitence by the hands of this ex- 
traneous evil. It was the curse of mankind that these incon- 
gruous faggots were thus bound together—that in the agonised. 
womb of consciousness, these polar twins ahould be continuously 

ing. How, then, were they dissociated ? 
DR. JEKYLL'8 DISCOVERY. 

In the midst of this speculation he began to perceive, 
by the aid of a side-light shining through the laboratory 
table, the mist-like transience of this seemingly solid 
body in which we walk attired, ho recognised hia natural 
body for the mere aura and effulgence of certain of the 
powers that made up his spirit. He found out the secret 
-of compounding в drug by which those powers should be 
dethroned from their supremacy, and a second form and 
countenance substituted, none the less natural because 
they wore the expression and bore the stamp of the lower 
elements of his вош. After long hesitation he prepared 
he compound and drank it off. After racking pains and 
grinding of the bones, and a horror of the spirit. to be 
exorcised at birth or death, he emerged with sensations 
indescribably new, but from its very novelty incredibly 
sweet. 

I felt younger, lighter, happier in body; within I was con- 
scious of a heady recklessness, a current of disordered sensual 
images running like a mill race in my fancy, a solution of the 
bonds of obligation, an unknown but not an innocent freedom 
of thesoul. I knew myself, at tho first breath of this new life, 
to be more wicked, tenfold more wicked, sold a slava to m; 
original evil; and the thought, in that moment, braced anı 
delighted me like wine. 


, EDWARD HYDE. 


Even when rejoicing in this new sensation he became 
conscious of the fact that he had lost in stature. This 
was due, he believes, to the fact that the evil sido of hie 
nature, lese robust and less developed than the good 
which he had just deposed, nine-tonths of bis life had 
been one of effort, virtue, and control, hence the evil in 
him haying been much less exercised, when it camo to 
be incarnated apart from the good, produced n person 
much smaller, slighter, and younger than Dr. Jekyll 
Not only so, but upon the new body, evil had left an 
imprint of deformity and decay. Yet, although evil was 
written brondly and plainly upon his face, he felt no 
repulsion, but rather а lea of welcome as be saw hie 
new acquaintance in the glass, 

This, too, was myself. It seemed natural and human. In 
my eyes it bore a livelier image of the spirit, it seemed more 
expres and single, than the imperfect and divided countenance 
I had been hitherto acoustomed to call mine. And in so far I 
was doubtless right. 


This incarnation. of pure evil, this precipitated solu- 


tion of tho worst elements in hia nature, freed from all 
intermixture of the nobler self, became known as 
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Edward Hyde, who alone among the ranks of mankind was 
purely evil. By drinking again of the magio draught he 
was able to cast off the form of Hyde, and stand up onos 
more with the character, stature, and face of Henry 
Jokyll—the thought of the immense power which the 
drug gave him instead of sobering him and deterring him 
from indulging his worst side, had the opposite effect. 


THE TEMPTATION OF IMPUNITY. 


His evil, kept awake by ambition, was alert and 
swift to seize the occasion, and the thing thet was pro- 
jected was Edward Hyde. His new power tempted him 
until he fell. He had only to drink the cup, and at 
once the body of the doctor disappeared, and he 
was able to assume, like a thick cloak, the body of 
Edward Hyde. It was as if he had discovered an im- 
penetrable mantle, behind which he could transact what- 
ever crimes he pleased, and indulge his evil caprice, with- 
out any fear of detection, for when the excitement of the 
crime was over, he had only to swallow the draught, and 
Edward Hyde would pass away like the scent of breath 
upon the mirror, The sense of impunity led to tho 
development of his evil inclinations, From pleasures 
which hardly deserve to be described by a severer term. 
than undignified, he bogan to turn towards monstrous 
excesses :— d A 

When I would come back from these excursions I was often 


at times aghast before tho acts of Edward I h 

situation waa apart from ordinary laws, and insidiously relaxed 

р of conscience, It was Hyde after all, and Hyde 
Jekyll was no worse; he woke sgain 

to bis good qualities seemingly unimpaired; he would even 

make haste, where it was possible, to undo the evil done by 

Hyde. And thus his conscience slumbored. 

THE STEALTHY GROWTH OF EVIL HABIT. 


He made every preparation to avoid detection. He 
took lodgings in a house in Soho, and for come time all 
went well, but tha first warning which he received as to 
the perils of his double life, came one evening, when, 
having gone to bed as Dr. Jekyll, he awoke in the 
morning as Edward Hyde. Не hardly realised what had 
happened, and was dozing over when he glanced at his 
hand. Jekyll's hand was large, firm, white, and comely, 
but the hand which he saw lying half shut on the bed- 
clothes was lean, corded, knuckly, of a dusty pallor, and 
thickly shaded with a swarth growth of hair. Terror 
woke up in his breast, as sudden and as atartling as the 
crash of cymbals, He rushed to the mirror, and saw 
that the change had actually taken place without his 
will. He succeeded, however, in getting home, and 
obtaining possession of his draught. That experience 
made him reflect more than ever before on the issues and 
possibilities of his double existence. 

That part of me which Т hed the power of projecting had 
lately been much exercised and nourished; it had seemed to 
me of late as though the body of Edward Hyde had grown in 
stature, as though (when I wore that form) I were conscious of 
a more generous tide of blood ; began to вру a danger 
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that, if (hia were much the balance of my nature 


prolonged, 

might be ntly overthrown, the power of voluntary 
change be forfeited, and tho character of Edward Hyde become 
tivaye equally ама Рт y suy lo ery carey D 
always өд Ң early in my career, it 
had totally ш; since then i had been obliged on more 
than one occasion to double, and once, with infinite risk of 
death, to treble the amount. 


THE PENITENT'S STRUGGLE TO REFORM. 


cayera in which he conoeals himself from pursuit. Con- 
fronted with the certainty that а continuance in this 
double life would lead to the loss of his soul and the 
triumph of his baser self, Jekyll made a struggle for 
his soul. For two months he lead the life of the utmost 
severity, turning his back resolutely upon the liberty, 
the comparative youth, the light step, leaping pulses, 
and secret pleasures, which he enjoyed as Mr. Hyde. 
For a time he attained the compensations of -an ap- 
proving conecience. Then he began to be tortured 
with throes and longings as of Hyde struggling after 
his liberty, and, at last, in an evil hour, he once 
more swallowed the transforming draught. He was 
worse than before. He had never— 
made enough allowance for the complete moral insensibility 
and insensate readiness to evil, which were the leading cha- 
ractera of Edward Hyde. Yot it was by these that T waa 
perished, Му devil had been long he came out roaring. 
was conscious, even when I took the draught, of & more 
unbridled, a more furious propensity to ill. 


RELAPSE, AND WORSE. 

As a result, he committed a murder, ulthough he 
struck the fatal blow in no more an evil epirit than 
that of a sick child may break a plaything, but he had 
voluntarily stripped himself of all balancing instincts, 
‘The spirit of hell awoke in him and raged. He mauled 
the unresisting body, tasting delight at every blow. 
Then he suddenly awoke to the conviction that his life 
was forfeited. He rushed home in divided ecatasy of 
mind, gloating over his crime, light-heartedly devising 
evils in the fature, and still hearkening in his wake for 
the steps of his avenger. Hyde hada song upon his lips 
эв he compounded the draught, and pledged the dead 
man us he drank it. The pangs of transformation had 
not done tearing him before Henry Jekyll, with tears of 
gratitude and remorse, had fallen upon Ма knees, and 
lifted his clasped hands to God, Аз he prayed the ugly 
face of his iniquity stared into his soul. As the acute- 
neas of the remorse began to die away, he felt a sense of 
joy for Hyde, being now a murderer, it would he impos- 
sible for him to take his shape again, and he was thus 
delivered, he .hoped, from himself. For months he 
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laboured with unwearying philanthropy to relieve suf- 
fering and to do good. But as the first edge of his peni- 
tence wore off, the lower side of him, so long indulged, 
so recently pinned down, began to growl for license. 
At last, he fell again before the assaults of temptation. 


THE GRASP OF NEMESIS. - 

He was sitting in Regont’s Park in January. The 
animal within him licking the chops of memory, the 
spiritual side a little drowaed, when the vain-glorious 
thought came over him of his goodness and the badness 
of other men. Suddenly he felt a qualm, then a horrid 
nausea, a deadly shuddering, a faint, and before he 
knew what hed happened, he was once more Edward 
Hyde, with Dr. Jekyll's clothes hanging formlessly on 
his shrunken limbs, and on his knee the corded and hairy 
hand. In а moment from being a respectable, wealthy, 
beloved doctor, he had become the hunted, houseles 
murderer in thrall for the gallows. He succeeded in 
making his way to в hotel, where he sat allday in в 
private room, gnawing his nails. At night he drove 
backwards and forwards in a closed cab about the streets 
of the city. That child of hell had nething human, 
and nothing lived in him but fear and hatred. At last 
he reached his friend's house, secured the ic-work- 
ing draught, and returned to the likeness of Dr. Jekyll. 


THE APPROACH OF THE END. 

The next day, after breakfast, he had no sooner left 
his house than he felt himself raging, and freezing with the 
passions of Hyde. He succeeded in getting back home, 
where a double dose returned himself to himself; but 
after six hours, after looking at the fire, he again became 
Hyde, and tho drug had to be re-administered. From 
that day forth, it was only after the immediate stimulus 
of the drug that he was able to keep the countenance of 
Jekyll, but at all hours of day and night, and, above 
all, if he dozed for a moment in his chair, he became 
Hyde. Languidly weak, both in body and mind, he was 
pre-occupied almost wholly by the horror of his other 
self, and the moment the virtue of the medicine wore off, 
the hateful transformation took place. 

Intothe n of a fancy brimming with images of terror, 
а вош] boil with causelom hatreds, and в body that seemed 
not strong enough to contain the raging energies of life. The 

wers of Hyde seemed to have grown with the aicklinees of 

'ekyli. And certainly the bate that now divided them was 
equal on each side. With ЭУ, thing of vital 
instinct. He had now seen the full 
that shared with him some of the phen 
and was co:heir with him to death, 
of community which in th 


it wasa 


to be born; and at every hour of weakness, and in the 
се of slumber, prevailed against him, and deposed him 
out of life, 

Hyde also hated Jekyll, but in & different way. But 
for his fear of death, he would long ago haye ruined 
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himself in order to have involved Jekyll in the ruin. 
At last, after suffering these torments for tome time, 
habit brought to him a certain callousness of soul. A 
certain acquiescence of despair, under which he might 
haye prolonged his life for years, but for the fact that he 
suddenly ran short of one of the ingredients of the 
wonder-working drug. Nowhere in London could he 
replace it, He wrote out а whole confession whilst 
‘under the influence of the last of the old powders. Half- 
an-hour afterwards, Henry Jekyll disappeared for ever, 
and in his room sat Edward Hyde, unable, no matter 
how great the necessity, to resume the bodily form of the 
doctor, which had hitherto served as an impenetrable 
"veil for all hia crimes. 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE WORST. 
Boon afterwards the door was burst open by his ser- 
vanta and his lawyer, and this is what they saw :— 
Right in the midst there lay the body of в man sorely con- 
and still twitching. drew near on tiptoe, turned 
it on its back, and ‘beheld the face of Edward Hyde. He waa 
dressed in olothes far too large for him—clothes of the doctor's 
bi ; the cords of his face still moved with a semblance of 
life, but life was quite gone; and by the crushed pbial in the 
hand, and the strong amall of kernels that bung upon the air, 
y 


Utterson knew that he was looking on the of в self- 
deatroyer. 


‘WHICH SELF BHALL WIN. 

Such is the story, with its marvellous suggestions of 
the growth of an evil habit, of the results that follow 
the indulgence of the body in віп and death. Marvellous 
is the skill with which Stevenson tells his gruesome nar- 
rative, and it is not wonder that it has been read from 
the pulpit as the most impreasive of all sermons on the 
consequences of sin, but apart from the note of the 
moralist— which is во conspicuous that he who runs may 
xesd—there is the other suggestion as to the possibility 
of the division of personality which there is reason to 
believe is not a phantasy but an actual fact. It isim- 
possible to do more than touch upon the terrible thought 
—terrible, indeed, but not without consolationa, for, if 
the worser part can be detached, and indulged until it 
gradually annihilates the nobler nature, it is even more 
true that the nobler part, if developed under the influence 
of the higher impulses, may gradually exterminate i 
‘worser self, drawing from it such elements of strength 
and vigour as are naturel to it. In this suggestion 
Stevenson is more true to human nature than was 
Mahomet, when he described that marvellous angel he 
saw within the portals of Paradise, which was com- 
posed of one-half of glowing fire and the other half of 
icy snow, and the fire did not melt the srow, nor the 
snow extinguish the fire, For the influence of one upon 
the other, the action and re-action of the higher upon the 
lower parts of our nature are incessant, and life is but 
one long grave-digging by one for the other. Under tho 
outward semblance and mask of an apparently virtuous 
Jekyll, our subtler other self may be building up an 
edifice of Hell, and, in like manner, under the outward 
seeming of an unregenerate reprobate, the suppressed 
other self may be building up, little by little, the higher 
and purer nature, which will only be seen in its reality 
Tao the mortal scaffolding of the flesh falls into the 
tomb. 


THE BALLAD OF ''TICONDEROGA." 

Stevenson dwelt much on (hese subjects. He was a 
member of the Psychical Research Society, and his lettere 
abound with references to the strange dual life which he 
lived. Of his poems, that entitled “ Ticonderoga” is the 
only one that is based, so far ав I remember, upon a 
ghost story. It is a Highland tale of how в Stewart 
slew a Camercn, and then took refuge with another 
Cameron, well knowing that hospitality would trans- 
form his host from an avenger into а protector, That 
night, as the murdered Jay beneath the Cameron's roof, 
the ghost of the dead Cameron, whom he had slain, ap- 
peared to hie kinsman, demanding that his murder 
should be avenged. The Cameron refused; not even 
for the sake of avenging а kinsman would he slay his 
guest. Three times the angry wraith appeared, clamour- 
ing for vengeance, and when the third time it was 
refused, he departed, uttering the one word ''Ticon- 
deroga.” The Stewart departed in peace, and the 
Cameron went through the world with that word ringing 
in his ears, not knowing what it meant. He followed the 
British Army in many campaigns through oast and west 
without finding a clue to the puzzle until at last he found 
himself face to face with the enemy in the American 
War. On the eve of battle he inquired the namie of the 
place, and he was told that it was “Ticonderoga,” and 
at once he knew his doom. Before the sun set the 
next day the Cameron man lay dead. 

^ THE DREAMER AND DEATH. 

Stevenson was never what might be called а healthy 
man, but passed his manhood, at least, in the perpetual 
estate of death, yet there was about him a great joy of 
life, “I haye never been bored during the whole of my 
life,” he at one time told a friend; and whether sleeping 
or waking, he lived intensely, cultivating courage and 
intelligence, recognising the precarious nature of his 
estate in life, but never being abashed before the fact. 
His was a frank and somewhat headlong passage, as 
befits а man who has his heart on his sleeve, and a good 
whirling weathercock of a brain, who reckons his life 
as в thing to be dashingly used and cheerfully hazarded. 
And thus he lived and so he died, nor con anyone write 
а better epitaph upon his brief but brilliant career better 
than that which he himself has penned, when meditat- 
ing on life and death. 


Пу has left a 
the tradi- 


tion of mankind. Aud even Lif death people, like an 
open ‘pitfall, and in mid career, laying out vast projects and 
monstrous foundations, flushed with hope, and thei 


planni 
tripped up end silenced : is there not something brave and 
spirited in such a termination ? and does not life go down with 
a better grace, foaming in full body over a precipice, tham 
miserably straggling to an end in avndy deltas? When the 
Greeks made thir fine saying that those whom the gods love 
dio young, I cannot help believing thoy had thin sort of death 
a'ao in their eye. For surely, at whatever age it overtake 
the man, this is to die young. Death has not been suffered to 
take so much as an illusion from his heart. In the bot-fit of 
life, a-tiptoe on ighest point of being, he passos at а 
bound on to the other ide. Tho noise of the mallet and chisel 
ia scarcely quenchcd, the trumpets are bardly done blowing, 
when trailing with him clouds of glory, this bappy-starre 
full-blooded sjirit shoots into tbe spiritual land. 


Y.—THE NEW WITCHCRAFT. 
THE DANGERS AND USES OF HYPNOTISM.* 


mus has been much talk lately of certain facts 
alleged to be phenomena of Hypnotism, which, if 
true, if an essential part of the working of that 
power, an inherent potentiality, which may be at any 
moment called forth, should certainly subject it to the 
entire renunciation and disapprobation of every right- 
minded citizen. 

Wehave been formerly ledto believethat Hypnotism is a 
valuable means of cure for disease, mental and moral, that 
it may bring relief to the suffering, sanity to tho insane, 
sobriety to the drunkard, self-restraint to the vicious, 
ease of mind to the distressed, may supplement the 
education of the young, and relieve the fcebleness of 
age. 

L—ITS DANGERS. 

Lately, on the other hand, we have heard various 
sccounts of quite another state of things. Girls have 
fallen prey to the villainies of evil men. A lady of 
high position and blameless lfe—the Baroness von 
Zedlitz—has voluntarily gone through a sham marriage 
with a low-born rascal, whose very acquaintance & 
woman of her class should have repudiated, and another, 
the Baroness v. B., after being led to do various foolish 
actions (not, however, anything seriously wrong), was 
thrown into а lunatic asylum, and was certainly reduced 
to a condition bordering on frenzy. 

THE VICTIMS, 

That evil men can lead captive, silly women, is 
nothing new in the world’s story. Every day women, 
worthy of a better fate, sacrifice themselves, in marriage 
or without it, for men who, even without the aid of 
Hypnotism, have contrived (to use the language of 
Hypnotism) to “ suggest” to them a passion they would 
never in the natural course of things have felt. At the 
*' suggestion " of passion, or love, or duty, or in the 
mere instinct of sacrifice, whole hecatombs of victims аге 
offered yearly on the altar of evil. Can we, therefore, 
wonder that now and then we hear that & power, strong 
{ог good in the hands of those who would help and heal, 
has been wrested to the service of evil, to corrupt and to 
destroy Р 


THR QUESTIONS AT IBSUE. 

Two important questiona arise out of such facts ав 

ose :— 

1. Init, indeed, true that the Hypnotist really possesses 
these alleged powere, is able {о arrogateto bimself the 
line of action which а certain school of Theology has 
hitherto attributed to Another, the power of destroying 
men's fouls, of tempting to evil, of robbing them of 
free-will, and so making them his own ? 

2. Whatover tho degree of this power may be, is it for 
the good of Society that such power, in any degree, 
should belong to any one who may choose to exercise it ? 

Before attempting to consider what science and experi- 
ence may bave to say on either point, let us first 
examine some of the stories in question. 

* Bee Воврваганр, vol. i, pp. 129, 186, 117. 


CZINSKI AND THE BARONESS Z, 


The special offender, whose crimes haye been lately 
brought to our notice, is в Pole named Czinski (or 
Czynski), а teacher of laoguages, probably of the 
olasa with whose brass-plate one is familiar in the 
London suburbs or the country town. Hi 
to hare been about thirty-five, though it 
stated in different accounts. He supplemented his earn- 
ings by the employment of a somnambulist to give 
séanoos at his house, and himself practised as а “ mag- 
notiser,” a profession which unsatisfactory association 
has long rendered of doubtful repute, though no doubt, 
in some cases, undeservedly so. Most of his class assume 
some gort of decoration, as professor or doctor, and 
Czinski’s fancy was for the latter title, which, he alleged, 
was bestowed upon him by an academia in Rome, the 
existence of which he has not been able to substantiate, 
and which is unknown to the Italian consul in Munich, 
the town in which the magnetiser has rendered himself 
notorious. 

Among his patients was a certain Baroness Hedwig v. 
Zedlitz, who appears to have been a highly neurotic 
hysterical person, of the kind probably who commonly 
furnish the clientèle of quacks and charlatans. 


WAS SHE HYPNOTISED ? 

An interesting point is, that in epite of Crinaki's 
repeated '“ magnetisations," whatever they may be, and 
frequent séances, according to the lady's own account, 
she never felt herself hypnotised at all, though she did 
yield to his personal fascinations. Facilis est descensus 
"Averni. Given an hysterical woman with a fortune, an 
unprincipled man in poor circumstant teacher of 
languages vis-d-vis with a woman with а title; a man’s 
vanity with a woman's sentiment; & woman who has 
quarrelled with her family, and is conscious of “not 
being understood” with а man who professes sympathy 
with her inmost soul; and it doesn't need much hyp- 
notism to account for tho rest ! 

Moreover, the baronesa was religious, and Ozinski de- 
clared himself anxious about his soul; she was а good 
woman and weak, and he was a bad man and strong, It ів 
an ugly old story, which we all know! She was “an in- 
teresting case” he would tell her, and soon he would be 
able “to affect her at а distance.” There waa talk of 
telepathy and twin souls and counterparts. Whenever 
the baronese felt a little sentimental she supposed that 
Czinski was hypnotising her at a distance—albeit, he 
failed to hypnotise her at hand, and auto-hypnotiem and 
aelf-suggestion, at least, were soon in full ewing. 

According to her own account, she felt no love for 
him at first, but only pity, but after ehe had opened to 
him her prayers and her purse, love began, and the 
baroness was conquered. Her fortune, of course, could 
not be his without marriage, but though Madame 
Czinski lived elsewhere, such a person existed, and 
complicated matters considerably. So he told her that 
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he could not marry her before the public for political 
reasons, as he was a Polish exile of princely family (had 
the poor woman never read any novels?), and finally, 
there was а sham marriage by a sham priest, with sham 
certificates, signed by the companion of the baroness as 
witness. At this point, rather late in the day, the 
lady's father and brother came to the rescue, and Czinski 
wasarrested. He attempted suicide in prison, and tried 
to pass as insane, but without avail. 


CZINSKI ACQUITTED OF HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION. 

He denied having ever hypnotised the baroness, and 
averred that he tried to cure her by means of “transfer,” 
в process known to the believers in ‘‘ magnetism.” 
Finally, on December 20th last, he was acquitted of the 
crime of causing immoral conduct by post-hypnotic 

- suggestion, but condemned to three years penal seryi- 
tude, with five years deprivation of civil righte for 
forgery of documents and for usurpation of a public 
office by obtaining the services of а pretonded priest. 

"Whether ог no Czinski ever did hypnotise the 
baroness, he was ready to seize on the excuse of bypno- 
tism when it served his turn, and when the companion 
gave evidence against him he declared that she was 
hypnotised to this end by the experts—these experts 
being physicians of E standing, and hypnotists 
of world-wide reputation, Dr. Preyer and Dr, Hirt, of 
Breslau, Dr. Grashey and Dr. Von Schrenk Notzing, of 
Munich. 

Dr. Grashey and Dr. Von Schrenk Notzing were per- 
suaded from the first that there was some degree of hyp- 
notic influence, though they somewhat overstated their 
case by extending the same excuse to Frau Rudolph, 
the baroness's companion, her signature, they said, 
being manifestly that of а person deprived of will- 
power. The signature in question turned out, however, 
not to be hers at all, but to be a forgery by the sham 
priost, written by the same hand as the rest of the 
document. Dr, Hirt, of Breslau, on the other hand, 
denied that suggestion had been sufficient to account 
for the baroness’s conduct. There seems little doubt, 
however, that sclf-suggestion, even if not suggestion 
from Czinski, and whether she were hypnotised or no, 
was a motive force in her conduct, as she obviously per- 
suaded heraelf contrary to her original instincts. 


CZINSKI AND ANOTHER VICTIM. 
Another story, on much the same lines, reaches ua at 
first hand from the Baroness В., another lady, upon 


whom the same ruffian tried his arts and succeeded, not- 


quite to the extent of the irretrievable tragedy of the 
Baroness Z., but во far as to inflict a scar upon a noble 
and blameless life. 

This lady has been so good as to submit a detailed 
account of her aufferings, both direct and indirect, both 
at the hands of Czinski in person, and when at the 
Tunatio asylum in which, by his means, ahe finally found 
herself immured. 


CZINSKI AS A PHILANTHROPIST. 


In the month of October, 1893, the Baroness dis- 
covered that she had lost a valuable pearl ear-ring, which 
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she sought for in every direotion, in vain. At last, hay- 
ing had, some yeara before, some satisfactory experiences 
with в somnambulist, she resolved to lay the matter 
before а clairvoyant; and hearing that a profesional 
** magnetiser," named Czinski, advertised the services 
of such a person, she paid a visit to his house, Here 
she saw some patients, aud, apparently, a respectable 
young woman, who passed as his wife, among all the 
usual surroundings of a decent middle-class home. 

"While waiting for her turn, an ingenious little drama 
was played, apparently to attract her notice and inspire 
confidence, A patient passed gaily out of the consulting- 
room, announcing that, though he had entered it as a 
cripple, he was now in a condition to walk home without 
the aid of mechanical appliances, or of the conveyance 
which had brought him. This presented Czinski in a 
new light, and the Baroness soon learnt that he was a 
philanthropist, who occupied himself with the mitigation 
of all forms of suffering and the cure of disease by 
“magnetism.” 

With the unsuspicious simplicity which characterised 
her conduct all through, she immediately submitted her- 
self as a patient, with the idea of boing cured of incipient 
gout. The ' magnetiser " made passes over her, breathed 
in her face, and looked in her eyes, ‘ whereupon all pain 
ceased.” 

She, however, ‘‘ became aware of a strange sensation 
in her head,” and unfortunately, instead of exerting 
her power of will and self-control, she abandoned 
herself to the impression that Czinski had established 
а rapport with her, and now considers that from 
that moment she lost all power of judgment and inde- 
pendent action. 


THEOSOPHICAL DISCUSSIONS. 

Czinski seems to be something of a character reader, 
and knows how to appeal to his victims, and to measure 
the material with which he has to deal. He and the 
Baroness proceeded to discuss Theosophy, the principles 
of which he expounded to her, and, all unsuspecting, she 
invited him to visit her, in order that they might carry 
their discussion further. 

It strikes one as curious that her suspicions wore not 
aroused when Ozinski insisted upon & written invitation 
to her house; on the contrary, she obeyed his wish, and 
provided him with a weapon he might afterwards turn 
against herself. 


HIS FIRST ATTEMPT FAILS. 


On the occasion of this visit his religious ardour seems 
to have been suspended, and his behaviour was certainly 
such as no woman of the Baroness's character would 
have tolerated in her normal state. Whether her pre- 
sent state were self-suggested, or, as she belieres, induced 
by Czinski, she repelled hie amorous advances, but did 
not order her servant to show him to the door, and re- 
port her '' nof at home" on the occasion of any future 
visit, as he richly deseryed. He was conscious, however, 
that his powers of fascination were not sufficient to over- 
come her principles; and the Baroness, probably aware 
that а “man scorned” із even а worse enemy than a 
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“woman scorned,” dates from that hour his desire for 
revenge. 
A THREE DAYS’ PROBATION. 

However, they continued to meet, ahe indeed taking 
the active рагі, and paying visits at Czinsii’s house. 
Their talk was of philanthropic projects, of the horrors 
of vivisection, and of suffering humanity, and he suc- 
ceeded in making her believe that she might be made a 
valuable instrument of good in his hands if she would 
only submit herself absolutely to his direction. She was 
to be subjected to a series of proofs, lasting for three 
days, and the compact was sealed by his gift of a ring, 
from which she was never to part. She now believed 
herself clair-audient, and became entirely obedient to 
Voices, which she declared commanded her to do a variety 
of foolish and unseemly things—to take a journey toa 
distant town and visit a famous musician, whom she was 
to greet with a sisterly kiss, explaining ‘ that this is the 
solution of the great enigma which his music has pro- 
pounded!" The bewildered musician received thig 
favour with some surprise, and ungallantly suggested 
that only a hypnotised condition could sccount for such 
conduct. On her endeavouring to return home, the 
"Voice suggested that she should extend her journey atill 
further. In the end, however, she made a brave resist~ 
ance, which was rewarded by the power to carry out her 
own wishes, 

Czinski, annoyed, submitted her, sho believes, to 
farther probation to which she was again obedient; any 
way, she took him her portrait, and was persuaded to 
buy presents for his '* wife" and child, and a ring for 
himself. 

. His influence naturally increased with her added 
subservience, and when her sister accompanied her on 
one of her numerous visits, she was startled at the 
extent of their intimacy. The next move of the magne- 
tiser was a little too clever; he persuaded her that а 
Revolution was about to break out, and that she must 
be prepared for immediate flight, and was to go with 
him to America, Accordingly, when the voice cried, 
“Come quick and bring all your valuables,” she 
crammed a large bag with her dearest'trcasure, Wagner's 
music, left her money and jewellery behind, and fled to 
Cuinski, Itis refreshing to get even а trace of comedy 
in so sordid and miserable a story. 


HIS REVENGE BEGINS. 

Ozinski, as one might expect, assured her that the 
danger was lesa immediate than she had supposed, and 
escorted her home, telling her sister that she was very 
ill. As he left he hissed into her ears, shall send 
you to the unhappiest of the unhappy,” which she now 
interprets as a threat of the mad-house. 

Hor sister believed the Baroness to be very ill, as, 
indeed, one can only suppose to have been the case—in 
mind if not in body—and was anxious that she should 
haye а suitable trained nurse. With a refinement of 
cruelty intended, the Baroness thinks, to add to her 
sufferings, Czinski arranged to supply the nurse. (What 
in the world was the sister about * one asks, and, more- 
over; the Baroness had also a valued maid who had been 
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with her many years. Were they also suffering from 
Czinski's paralysis, like the companion in the other 
story?) This nurse, and others who in turn followed 
her, was a woman of the lowest character, but in all her 
miseries, the infatuated Baroness only called for Crinaki, 
who, when he came, insisted on the necessity for hor 
being taken at once to an asylum. 


THE TRAGEDY DEEPENS. 

At this point the action becomes accelerated. А doctor 
is summoned, the Baroness is declared mad, and во dan- 
gerous that a male attendant is required—she threatens 
to shoot him—her sons are sent for; one only comes, 
casually expresses a hope that his mother will not be 
sent away, and then leaves her; four men rouse her out 
of bed in the night, she is taken, without even being 
allowed to dress herself, to the asylum, barefoot and in 
a thin dreasing-gown, in November weather, and there 
undergoes, she tells ue, all forms of neglect and cruelty. 


WAB BHE MADP 

Such is the Baronoss's story, told by herself with 
much detail, and with continuel protestations, that she 
was throughout perfectly sane, but hypnotised. Certainly, 
applying the known to the unknown—what has since 
been -proved about Czinski to what is alleged by the 
Baroness—one is tempted to aay that if she were sane 
it was not his fault, and if she were not hypnotised it was 
not from want of effort on his part to get the poor suf- 
fering woman into his power. 

The Baronees's manuscript deals at considerable length 
with her life in the asylum, with which we are not here 
concerned, except in regard to the refusal of the doctors 
to consider her assertion that she was hypnotised by 
Czinski. In relation to this they natorally, perbaps, 
urged her to forget him, and ignored her attempted ex- 
planations. Her conduct while in the Asylum certainly 
tended to confirm their theory of her insanity, and one is 
not surprised to hear that her want of self-restraint was 
severely dealt with. At an early stage in her stay at 
the asylum the ring, which was the seal of rapport, 
was removed, but the voice, though gradually losing 
in force, remained with her, inciting her to beat on 
the doors, to sing Wagner's music all night long, 
to the disturbance of the other patients, to throw a glass 
out of which she was drinking through the window, and 
other vagaries. As she became more quiet in her conduct 
she was graiually allowed certain privileges—to walk in 
the garden, to go for a drive, to receive visits from her 
friends, to have her own apartments, and, finally, at the 
end of some weeks, and at the invitation of a certain 
Count V- she was released in December, 1893. 

I haye the pleasure of some acquaintance with the 
Baroness,& woman of middle age, with the grace and 
dignity which befita her condition, and of considerable 
culture—not an hysterio, vulgarly ready to accept the 
attentions of an under-bred rascal, simply because he 
importuned her. The story is full of instruction—to the 
student of character, with whom we may safely leave it, 
to the philosopher, perhaps even to the cynic, above all, 
from our point of view, to the student of hypnotism. 
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HOW DOES HYPNOTIC INFLUENCE ACT? 

All readers of trustworthy works upon the subject* are 
familiar with the trite statement that the business of 
Hypnotiam is to strengthen will power, but (hat it cannot 
create it, that it may give a push in the direction of eyil 
or of good, but cannot set the fect in any unwilling path ; 
that it may enable the patient to carry out potentialities, 
but cannot bestow new temperament or incite to actions 
contrary to the nature and disposition of the subject. 
'" Hypnotio suggestion does not enable us to create 
force, but only to transform it, nor to create characteris- 
tics, but merely to modify them. I cannot think that 
Hypnotism would make a naturally morose man perma- 
nontly amiable, ог a violent tempered man quiot and 
gentle.” (Lloyd Tuckey, Psycho Therapeutics, 80). 
^ Hypnotism does not induce a new condition, nor work 
on perfectly novel lines to the extent which is often sup- 
posed—it acts by intensifying and utilising mental 
states which are abnormalin degree, but not unnatural 
in kind,” (cp. cit. 68.) 


CAN ONE BE HYPNOTISED TO DO WRONG? 


“Tt would be vain to make criminal suggestions to the 
disciplined and moral man, for he would either wake up at 
once or would ignore them; but it would be an easy task to 
corrupt the naturally weak and ill-disposed. If one told 
a sincero teetotaller that on waking he was to drink a 
glass of brandy, it is certain that the suggestion would 
fail, no matter what was the degree of sleep induced; 
but the half-hearted abstainer might, perhaps, succumb, 
just ва he would yield to the pertinacious solicitation of 
his ordinary companions, because the wish to abstain was 
not strongly grounded or an essential part of his indi- 
viduality," (cp. cit. 310 


This is strong language, but Dr. Tuckey does not. 


theorise merely, The question has been made a matter 
of experiment in some of the first consulting-rooms in 
Europe; by Prof. Lombroso, in Turin, by Dr. зоду, 
before the British Medical Association in 1890; 
Bernheim, Liébeault, Charcot, and others. Even fue 
cot, who recognised theoperation of Hypnotism in morbid 
cases only, emphatically denied that the hypnotiser 
could make the subject do wrong, could force him to 
violate his habits and tendencies, 


THE BARONESS AND EVIL SUGGESTION. 


We observe in this connection, that though recently 
subjected to Czinski’s ''magnetisations," the Baroness 
resisted his suggestions of impropriety of conduct of a 
kind naturally impossible to a woman of her character 
and position, that in order to work upon her atall, he had 
to appeal to her natural tendencies, her philanthropy and 
her desire to benefit'the race, and to decrease suffering 
among the lower animals, When he suggested to her 
to bring her valuables it was her own individuality that 
exercised the power of choice, much to his disgust. Even 
when she voluntarily submitted to the probation which 
aho believed was to lead to active benevolence, and when 
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he sought to humiliate her by the suggestion of her visit 
to the musician, he selected an excuse which appealed to 
her love of art, her sympathy with the problems of the 
music she loved best. When these suggestions were 
unduly prolonged, aud ehe resisted the attempt to вера- 
rate her still further from home, and made an effort to 
return, she was at once able to carry out her own wishes 
and intentions. 

With her later conduct we are not concerned. There 
is very little doubt that she was at least '' beside her- 
self” when firet in the Asylum, and whethor we call it 
madness or no, it is impossible not to feel that the ге- 
sponsibility rested with the ecoundrel who drove her to 
distraction. 

WE CANNOT SHIRK OUR RESPONSIBILITIES. 

“ This frail bark of ours may wreck itself Without the 
captain’s guilt, without the pilot's knowledge.” Our 
lower selves may be strong for evil yet, we cannot 
defy our better self, we cannot gamble with the best 
freasure of our lives, and hope to escape its vengeance. 
It is а commonplace that the poor wretches who crowd 
our gin-palaces and gambling-hells and mad-houses are 
driven there by the lash of conscience and reflection and 
memory. Weare not left to ourselves, and are ulti- 
mately responsible, no matter how strong the voices 
that goad us on to evil, for the creation of the furies who 
pursue us to our destruction. 


WHAT DOES THE STORY SHOW? 

Have we not in this story ample proof that Hypnotism 
is not so dangerous a force as many would have us sup- 
pose? Even so unscrupulous a rascal as Czinski, whose 
subject believed herself, fully and permanently during 
many weeks, under his hypnotic influence, was never- 
theless powerless to force her ioto wrong against which 
she was protected by the tendencies of в lifetime; and 
even when he persuaded her into acts of folly and bad 
taste, he did so br ап appeal to her higher self, to her 
enthusiasm for art, and her desire to do good. 


OTHER STORIES OF ALLEGED SUGGESTION. 

Another story reaches us from America, about as un- 
pleasant a story as even American police news can pro- 
duce. Two school girls fell into habits of intimate com- 
panionship with а disreputable young man, whose father, 
Pickin, like Czineki, a self-styled “Doctor,” waa the 
proprietor of a ** Vitapathic Institute, '" another estab- 
lishment of the “ magnetising " variety. They used to 
spend their time with these worthies, father and son, 
account for their absence from home by school ex- 
sminations and tea-parties at their Sunday-school 
teacher's, Finally, one of the girls was missing, and 
proved to be with young Pickin at a lonely spot called 
~“ Little Niagara " ; the other was meanwhile at home in 
а state of extreme hysteria. At а loss to всоош for 
their ‘misconduct, it is alleged that they are hypnotised, 
as it is known that they all four used to play at “ mag- 

netising " each other. 

A genuine hypnotist, Dr. Flint, was called in, and bad 
в calming offect upon the girle, who thereupon confessed 
to the nature of the life they had been leading with the 
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Pickins, father and son, who have been arrested. The 
following is the latest report of the proceedings :— 
Eav Curarse, Wis., December 21st. 
Circuit Judge William F. Bailey, who announced soon after 
the arrest of Dr. Pickio and his son that no evidence based on 
theories of of Hypaotin would be allowed in hia court, bas been 


became satisfied from my research that the A dS 
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Mid Think T have beon шу upheld by Мате be 
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Dr. Howard's letter contains a summary of well-known 
facts about Hypnotism, the most important in this con- 
nection being with regard to the alleged influence of the 
Pickins over the two girls at a distance, it having been 
asserted that their visita to the men were due entirely to 
suggestion, and not the will of the girls themselres—that 
they were drawn to distant places, found themselves in 
the train, and such like, and always knew that they were 
under Pickin's control. 

Dr. Howard shows that this could be effected by one of 
two methods only: (1) By suggestion at a distance, a 
phenomenon which experiment has shown to be of 
extremely rare occurrence* and only after very frequent 
hypnotisation, and (2) by post-hypnotic suggestion. In 
this condition the subject is unaware of doing anything 
peculiar, or thut his actions are at the command of 
another, and indeed will not allow that he is acting 
under orders. 

xx Hower drops the following hint in conclusion : 

irls are prone to deception and simulation to 
m e eee. his may be due to eril desire for sym- 
pathy and n ' От some derangement of the harmony 
‘that should exist between thi ly mental and prial 
Stour lives and without harmony we are moe 
machinery, one part of which ia out of gear. 
Dr. "Howard is careful to Ын that he does not 
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Кылы Attorney Frawley mya the claim made by the state is 
that the girls during the recent manifestations were suffering 
from just exactly this auto-hypnosis, or supervention of hyp- 
notio condition, without Presence of ‘an operator, and due to 
post-hypnotic suggestions. + 

AN EPIDEMIO OF PSEUDO-HYPNOSIS. 

With such cases as these to start from, one is not sur- 
prised to hear of an absolute epidemic of alleged hypno- 
tisation. Such epidemics haye been common in all ages, 
the result sometimes of imitation, sometimes of fear, 
sometimes, as in the present instance, of morbid direction 
of consciousness. We hear of an entire town under the 
influence of hypnotic suggestion after the visit of a ‘ mes- 
merising” charlatan, parce citizens imagining 
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themselves oats, demons, and pieces of furniture. The 
Mayor, however, bas iseued an order to fine any one 
practising hynotiem 25 dollars, and the epidemic is 
abating. 

However, at another plaoo a man has murdered a 
fellow workman “‘ under the hypnotic influence” of their 
employer, who had private reasons for getting rid of him; 
and another man bas murdered his wife under similar 
circumstances. The Chicago Tribune, December 23rd, thus 
states the position of things : 

Can one person cast euch а io influence over another 
paran aa cam еа to commit a crime plotted 

arranged by the one of stronger mentality? Will it ever 
рше for villains to g> around hypnotising potions 
тайор them na tools to rob and do murder, 

‘That seems to be the presen 


the day will como when every 
ied wile when Ser pepe lect hypnotised him into 


In short, the allegation of Hypnotism is the latest 
form of the ‘‘ Please, sir, it wasn’t me," which has been 
on the lips of every cowardly criminal from the days of 
“The serpent beguiled me and I did eat," down to the 
boy who robbed your orcherd lest autumn, 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE NOVEL. 

Unfortunately some distinguished novel-writers, who 
have not troubled to get up their subjects, are also guilty 
of ascribing to Hypnotism ” quite impossible attributes. 
In his brilliant novel of “Trilby” (the morality and 
probability of which is not our concern), Mr. Du Maurier 
talks a considerable amount of nonsense about Hypno- 
Чеш. The heroine, though she has not a note of music 
in her composition, and cannot sing a simple tune so 
that it shall be recognised, under ‘‘ Mesmeric " influence 
is capable of the most marvellous toura de forc, and 
dazzles the musical public all over Europe. It is con- 
ceivable that Hypnotism might produce a temporary 
exaltation which should glorify a gift already 
but it certainly could not create either а voice or the taste 
to make use of it. 

Mr. Conan Doyle, too, in “ The Parasite," has been 
guilty of describing the entirely impossible situation of 
a man of intelligence and ability, hypnotised at а 
distance contrary to his determination and will, and in 
spite of various contrivances to prevent it. Further, tho 
woman who acta as hypnotiser dies of the effort, another 
effete superetition, a relic of the old deys of Mesmerism, 
when it suited the self-seeking purposes of disreputable 
quacks and charlatans, to lay claim to the exercise of 
effort, of some special personal gift, wheroby the 
magnotisation was effected; whereas any of our most 
successful scientific hypnotists would be the first to 
declare that there is no special power, no secret in the 
matter. Dr. Liébeault, whose experience in peycho- 
therapeutics is possibly, in point of length of time, and 
number of cases, the widest in Europe, limits the func 
tions of the operator to the power of inspiring confidence 
in the patient. The patient does the rest, and his busi- 
ness is: (1) to desire the cure; and (2) to haye confidence 
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in the means taken. But the desire of the effect is the 
main thing, and the idea that an affect can be produced 
contrary to the desire, is simply a relic of the now 
exploded ideas of the ''magnetisers," whose perform. 
ances, аз опе of our scientific writers tells ns, “ have 
never done anything eke but degrade this branch of 
medical science.” 


‘WHO KEEPS THE SUPERSTITION ALIVE? 


It is probably in consequence of the fact that there- 


are still a few persons, who for reasons of their own, 
find it worth while to invest the subject of Hypnotism 
with a mystery entirely of their own invention, that so 
much nonsense has been talked about а matter which 
men of science haye done their utmost to simplify. The 
number of books which haye been written on the 
subject of Hypnotism during the last decade should have 
made it impossible for any intelligent reader to remain 
in ignorance of the first elements and conditions of its 
existence. 

‘There are still, for example, many who associate Hyp- 
notism with Spiritualism, simply because Hypnotism has 
been utilised, notably in the long series of experiments 
by Mr. Gurney and Mra. Sidgwick at Brighton (see Pro- 
ceedings S.P.R., Nos. 12, 13, 14, 12), for Ње explora- 
tion of certain psychic conditions, There is not much 
in common betweon Darwin and a stud-groom, yet both 
take cognizance of the laws of heredity, between the 
ivory merchants of Central Africa and the universities 
mission, yet both are interested in the alaye trade— 
between a milliner and a naturalist, yet both are occu- 
pied with fur and feathers. They take cognizance ulti- 
mately of the same phenomena, and there the resem- 
blance ceases. In aim, in method, in process of deduc- 
tion they have nothing in common. 

1f one may judge from some recent statements of 
Mrs, Bosant’s (in which Hypnotism, which she differen- 
tiates from Mesmerism, is mixed up with astrals and 
auras, and she talks of “teaching Hypnotism” as if 
it were a trick to acquire), the Theosophists are in some 
degree responsible for keoping alive theories which 
science has long since relegated to the professional 
charlatan. This, perhaps, for the same reason that they 
have revived the study of magio, another relic of a pre» 
scientific period, and have established secrot socioties 

joe. It may be that something concrete 
is needed to arrest the attention of 
members of their society incapable of profiting by the 
high symbolism of classic mysticism, or the lofty teach- 
ings of oriental philosophy. 


WHAT GOOD MAY COME OUT OF IT? 


Perhaps the degree of attention attracted by recent 
causes célebres may lead to further inquiry by the less 
instructed,* and lessen the probability of a repetition of 
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the absurd statements which have been lately published. 
The real limitations óf Hypnotism may then be better 
understood, and bounds set to the claims made on its 
behslf by those who have never had practical experience 
of the degree to which the process depends upon the 
patient, and the proportion of disappointment and failure 
which without his vigorous co-operation is apt to attend 
the efforts of the most experienced hypnotiet. E 
Ф WHO SHOULD HYPNOTISE? 

Bat in spite of these limitations of thé hypnotist, in 
spite of the relative importance of the efforts of the 
subject, it remains a sufficiently powerful agent to ba а 
dangerous tool in the hands of the unscrupulous or of the 
incompetent amateur. The natural generalisation of the 
careful reader is that so powerful & therapeutic agency 
should never be used except for purposes of healing, and 
only by the duly-qualified medical man, But this would 
exclude the possibility of such experiments as those 
recorded by Mr. Gurney and Mrs. Sidgwick, in which, 
with the assistance of Mr, G. A. Smith, some very 
valuable psychical and psychological studies were made 
at Brighton. Such studies, like other forms of vivisec- 
tion, need not be repeated for mere purposes of demon- 
stration, and need be of very rare occurrence. Certainly 
something should be done not only to protect the public 
against charlatans, but to puta stop to the offering on 
all occasions by all sorts of criminals of the plea of 
“ hypnotic suggestion." The question has been discussed 
by Dr. Liegeois,* by Mr. Taylor Innes,f by Mr. Brodie 
Innes,t by Dr. Kingsbury, and others, and more than 
three years ago Belgium set the example of state 
regulation upon th» subject, making it punishable by 
fine and imprisonment (1) to make a public show of any 
hypnotised person; (2) for any unlicensed person to 
ЪурпоЁве а: subject under eighteen years of age or of 
unsound mind; and (3) to cause any hypnotised subject 
to sign any document professing to have any legal value, 
such as an agreement, a discharge, &c. These condi- 
tions seem reasonable and moderate enough, and might 
even be made moro stringent with advantage. 


THE BONA-FIDES OF THE OPERATOR. 


It would be well if in all casos, a subject, submitting 
himself to Hypnotism for any purpose, would protect 
himself and test the bona-fides of the operator by do- 
manding the suggestion of the three conditions which 
Dr. Milne Bramwell and others always insist on 
enforcing (see British Medical Journal, April Sth, 1890 ; 
paper by Dr, Milne Bramwell). (1.) That no one else 
should be ablo to hypnotise the patient without the com- 
bined assent of patient and operator; (2.) That hypnosia 
cannot be re-induced without the consent of the patient ; 
and.(3.) that when in the hypnotic state the patient shall 
have complete power to reject suggestions at will, and 
that none will be effective save those previously agreed 
to in the normal condition, 

Роа Suggestion et du Somnambullene dans leurs rapporte avez la 
ary, Review, October, н 
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WHOSE FAULT I8 IT? 


It is the fools who make the knaves, If the subject 
will not protect himself, will not exert the power which 
is his, it is difficult to sympathise with troubles which he 
practically brings upon himeelf. A sane person has no 
business to resort to в system of cure of which he knows 
nothing, and knowing its conditions he possesses the 
power of self-protection. 


1L.—ITS USES. 

14 is pleasant to turn from the йан, though 
necessary, coi of the abuse of Hypnotism, and 
the abuses perpetrated in the name of Hypnotism, to а 
brief glance at some of the latest accounts of its use and 
service to mankind. 

Since the last article upon Hypnotism published in 
these pages, во much has been done that selection of 
cages is somewhat difficult. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing direction of progress in psycho-therapeutica is that 
first indicated by Dr. Wetterstrand, of Stockholm, in 
October, 1892. (See Zeitschrift fur Hypnotisnus for that 
month.) 

PROLONGED SLEEP. 

As may be supposed, there are various opinions as to 
what constitutes the most important factor in psychio 
healing, some physicians attributing the entire efficacy 
to suggestions to which Hypnotism is merely an acces- 
sory; others, like Dr, Wettorstrand, holding that too 
much value is ascribed to suggestion, and not enough to 
induced sleep. 

- On the obvious assumption that the repair of a lesion 
makes extra demands on the vital force, often at a time 
when the existence of the lesion has reduced that force to 
its lowest, Dr. Wetterstrand originated а special line of 
trectment, which consists in reducing the labour of 
living to a minimum, во as to concentrate all the forces 
of nature on the work of restoration. Не puts his 
patients to sleep for a month or six weeks at a time, and 
finds that the deeper and longer the sleep, the more certain 
is the good result. The patient is put en rupport with a 
friend or nurse, who is instructed to feed him at regular 
intervals without awaking him, and without talking to 
him more than is necessary. In a paper read before the 
Haryeian Society, November 19th, 1893, Dr. Bramwell 
quotes a private letter from Dr. Wetterstrand, in which 
he says: “I have frequently used prolonged sleep in 
epilepsy, and know of nine or ten persons who, since this 
treatment, have not had a single attack for years. I have 
also found it very successful in dipsomania.” He hes 
used it also in severe cases of ашәшїа, chlorosis and 
hysteria. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Woods, of Hoxton House 
Asylum, I have had an opportunity of seeing a case 
under treatment which is a modified form of this—an 
epileptic girl of about seventeen, who at the time I saw 
her had been asleep for twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four for thirty days, and during that time had 
not had a single attack, though she commenly seldom 
passed a day without one or more. Even if such a cure 
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should not be permanent, as it is to be hoped this may 
be, it is obvious thst so long an intermiasion of disease 
must give the system a rest which should greatly increase 
the natural power of recuperation. 

From Dr. Theodore Green, of Birkenhead, i hear of an 
instance of acute spasms of internal pain cured by a 
hypnotic sleep of forty hours’ duration, with an inter- 
ruption of half an hour's consciousness at the eleventh 
hour. Though practically awake after the first forty 
hours, the patient remained in a state of semi-stupor to 
the end of the fourth day. Though she had been in a 
suffering condition for months, she awoke entirely cured, 
and has not since had any relapeo. 

Doctors van Renterghem and Van Eeden, in their latest 
report on their Clinique de Psycho Thérapie Suggestive 
Ф Amsterdam just published, in terms of high ad- 
miration of the“ brilliant successes” of Wetterstrand in 
the cure of Epilepsy, Hysteria, and Neurasthenia, by the 
deep sleep process, Their own paychio process depends on 
suggestion rather then on sleep, and they haye not been 
able to work quite on his lines in сазва of epilepsy. 
They, however, report an example of relief, if not cure, 
ina case of acute hysteria, by a sleep of five weeks. - 


DIPSOMANIA AND INSANITY. 


It seems impossible that anyone could continue to doubt 
of the good effecta of hypnotisatiou after being privileged 
to visit Hoxton House, which, in spite of ite locality 
and associations, is as cheerful, interesting, and, indeed, 
beautiful а home as one could wish {о see, and where 
Hypnosis is largely employed as one element of Psychic 

healing. 


Iquote, very briefly, from some notes of cases recently 
xhown by Dr. Woods before the Hunterian Society. 

1. Drunkard, bad taken pledge 47 times, Hypnotised 
last in April, 1893. Continues sober. 

2, Drunkard; acute mania; a painter; age 47. Has 
been in several asylums, but his cure has been but 
porary. Hypnotised five times between March 27th and 
April 7th, 1891, by means of the revolving mirror (note 
the elimination of the personal element). Suggestions 
repeated each time, Reported himself on June 9th, 1894. 


malo; admitted January 3186, 1893. 
Acute mania ; ‘difficult’ patient. ‘Treated in ordinary 
manner and discharged June 4th. Soon brought back 
worse than ever. Hypnotised July let, and six times 
during the month. Discharged July 30th; reported 
herself June, 1894, Мо relapse. 


NEURALGIA AND TOOTHACHE. 

Notes lie before me of a considerable number of cures 
of neuralgia by suggestion. Dr. Woods, in the address 
already quoted, tells of “upwards of fifty cases of 
remoyal of pain, such as toothache, headache, eto., by 
suggestion, without sleep. No real failure. Tho firat few 

cases I treated in this way astonished me very much. 
Now I should be astonished f the pain didn't go.” 

Some interesting cases are reported in The Journal of 
the British Dental Association, by W. Arthur Turner, 
L.D.S., of а number of serious, many of them highly 
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complex, dental operations painlessly performed upon 
patients hypnotised by Dr. Milne Bramwell, in some 
cases persone who, from weakness or illness, were not in 
в condition to submit to ordinary anmsthetics, 


ELEPTOMANIA CURED. 

In the Provincial Medical Jovrnal, December, 1894, Dr, 
Lloyd Tuckey reports a case of extreme interest. A lad 
of sixteen, well grown and intelligent, developed a 
curious change of temperament while at a public school, 
became morose and irritable, incapable of study, finally 
became a kleptomaniac; was expelled, sent to another 
school; deterioration of character continued, and а dis- 
tinguished neurologist, on being consulted, pronounced 
the case one of moral insanity, and added that the only 
cure in his experience was *' three months hard labour.” 

The boy was brought to Dr. Tuckey on March 30th 
last, and was hypnotised at intervals during three 
months, and various suitable suggestions made to him. 

His original eweetness of disposition and mental 
characteristics are now quite restored, and in conduct 
and health he is perfectly satisfactory. This саво, Dr. 
Tuckey points out, was evidently one of degeneration, 
© and the physiological rest of hypnosis, combined with 
the stimulating of the appropriate centres, im, the 
needful bias towards healthy action which tided him 
over the critical period of adolescence.” 


THE LATEST REPORT ON HYPNOTISM. 

The report of Dre. Van Eeden and Van Renterghem is 
written for the profession, but apart from the clinical 
observations, and the elaborate detail of the cases quoted, 
it contains much that is of great value for the general 
reader. 

A glance at the summary of statistics (the details of 
which occupy more than forty pages) is highly instruo- 
буе, Between 1889 and 1893 they have had 1,089 
patients, whom they divide into ten classes, according 
as their maladies are organic, nervous, mental, func- 
tional, &o. Of these, 629, are men, 560 are women, and 
they are of all ages from a few months to eighty years. 
In 185 cases no effect has been produced, 291 havo been 
more or less benefited, 320 entirely cured, and in 93 cases 
the ultimate result is unknown. The knowledge that 
hypnolio suggestion has been of valuable service to 
over 600 out of 1,000 patients, is certainly в pleasant 
pendant to the half-dozen or eo of cases of alleged 
injury, even if in every one of these thore was trust- 
worthy evidence that hypnotic evidence had been really 
established, 

A careful study of the book will conyince the reader 
that the authors haye been exceedingly, almost unduly 
modest, in their claims, In many cases recorded as 
‘slight or temporary amelioration,” one feels that 
many would have applied a difforent estimate, and the 
devotion to science and absence of self-seeking they 
unconsciously convey, is only another proof of the real 
philanthropy of the best among their profession, 


WHAT 18 PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS ? 


Dr. Van Eeden, it is well known, is not only а man 
of science, but їв also a poet, anda man of refined tastes 
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and culture. One rejoices in the perception that we 
have to do with real psychic power, in striking contrast 
to the mere materialiam of the older ‘' magnetiser,” 
whose concern was with ‘‘odic force" and visible 
“emanations,” and physical conditions of temperature 
and touch, and '' animal magnetism,” 

Here, for example, isa paragraph from the * Intro- 
duction.” After dwelling upon the importance to the 
medical profession of a right underatanding of Psycho- 
"Therapeutics “in the broadest sense of the term," the 
author continues :— 

“ Peycho-Therapeutics does not consist merely in 
Hypnotism, but is the art of healing by psychic means, 
and which has already given satisfactory result, notwith- 
standing the short period of its existence as a branch of 
medicine methodically practised, notwithstanding the 
present incompleteness of ite developement, and not- 
withstanding all the contrary influences; it is evident 
that it isnot a more simple augmentation, a banal sup- 
plemont to our therapeutic agencies " (p. 1). 

They greatly deplore tho line along which Hypnotism 
—nere Hypnotism as they would say—was pursued by 
Charcot, and for this reason prefor to speak of “ рвусћо- 
therapeutics,” a system which they believe to have 
originated with Hack Tuke, and to have been first prac- 
tically applied by Liéboault. The two methods they 
desire to differentiate as far as possible.” (p. 105.) 


THE PROCESS OF PSYCHIC CURE. 

“The only pure and lasting conception of the case 
appears to us to be this: psycho-therapeutics combate 
disease by the intervention of the psychic organ of the 
patient; suggestion, exercise, and a bracing process are 
ite instruments” (p. 105), Unwise experiment may aug- 
ment the power of suggestibility to an abnormal extent 
(as in the Salpêtrière practice), and produce a condition of 
persistent instability which is far from desirable" (p. 106). 

The following account of the kind of disease which 
suggestion is specially adapted to cure, reads very like а 
description of what those who have not studied the sub- 
ject are apt to suppose it adapted to provoke ! 

* Various forms of obsessing ideas present themselves 
alone as often as accompanied by hysterical or nervous 
symptoms. Tt is evident that they are the result of a 
false equilibrium and of a diseased power of resistance, 
while the charaoter of the disease varies according to 
external circumstances or according to the special dis- 
position of the individual. There is bardly any sort of 
idea which may not become an obsession from the 
moment when the normal psyohio equilibrium becomes 
enfeobled. . . ‚ One obseryes in all these [various forme 
of dominant ideas] ono characteristic sign, that an idea, 
an impulse, a state of mind or sensation—presenting 
itself in persons perfectly normal—is unable to correct 
and counterbalance itself, and thus upsets the equili- 
brium. Often the judgment will remain healthy, and 
the pationt will be perfectly aware of his abnormal and 
morbid condition.” 

Perhaps with these worda fresh in his mind, some 
reader may find it worth while to turn back and glance 
once more at some of the stories of alleged deprivation of 
will power and control by unscrupulous '* Magnetisers."" 

x. 


YI.—RECENT EXPOSURES IN THEOSOPHY AND SPIRITUALISM. 


A STORY OF W. Q JUDGE, MRS. WILLIAMS, AND MRE. MELLON. 
تة‎ 


ІНЕ last quarter has been remarkable on account of 
three great scaudals, which haveattracted attention far 
beyond psychical circles. Mr. Garrett, who himself has 

many psychical Srperiences and isa man of keen instincts, 
high principle, and generous sympathies, bas deemed it laid 
upon him to set forth the apparent fraud which lies at the 
basis of the evidence that has been relied upon in Theo- 
eophical quarters as proving the existence and activity of 
the Mahatmas. 

In а series of articles published from day to day in the 
Westminster Gazette, under the title of "isis very much 
Unveiled," he has given public utterance to the misgivings 
which have for some time past pervaded in the very highest 
circles of the uM pM Society. These misyivings, 
however, were ві and hushed ир, apparently, for the 
good of the cause, and from a mistaken ides that, although 
‘Theosophy takes as its motto the saying that “ There is no 
religion higher than truth," Theosophists in dealing with 
the wicked world and the outside public may act upon the 
principle that there ів sometimes а safer course than that 
of telling the truth and shaming the devil. The conse- 
quences of this mistaken idea have been somewhatdisastrous 
for the Theosophical Society and the cause which it was 
founded to promote, In “ very much Unveiled,” Mr. 
Garrett, with the aid of Mr. Old and other members of the 
Theosophical Society, has succeeded in focussing before 
the gaze of the world the worst suspicions which haunted 
the minds of Colonel Olcott, Mra. Besant, and the others, 
with the unfortunate result of casting over those excellent 
personages a certain quantum of the discredit which attaches 
tothe extremely unfortunate method in which Mr, W. 
Q. Judge was permitted or eujoined to communicate the 
messages of the Mahatmas to his fellow members. 

The other exposures are on more familiar ground. They 
are both exposures of Spiritualists by Spiritualists, and, in 
one сше a Teast, they came upon the paychical world with a 
certain cruel surprise, Of the exposure of Mrs, Williams, 
the American materislising medium in Paris, there is no 
need to dwell I print elsewhere the documenta which set 
forth the whole story, Upon the second case, the alleged 
‘exposure of Mra, Mellon, of Sydney, there ia much more to be 
eid, Mrs. Mellon, until the newa of this disaster arrived, 
has been regarded, not only by Spiritualists, but by peychical 
researchers who have never admitted the Spiritualist hypo- 
thesis,as the one materialising medium whose manifestations 
had hitherto been beyond suspicion. Mra Mellon is well 
known in this country. In “ Real Ghost Stories” I referred 
to some of her phenomena, saying that, while I conld only 
apenk at second hand, the witnesses who had attended Mrs. 
Mellon's eéances included personages of high position and 
of undisputed integrity and intelligence. What was more 
to the point, they were persons who were competent to 
frame and influential enough to enforce, the strictest test 
conditions, and their testimony was so strong that I had no 
hesitation in declaring her to be the one admittedly honest 
and powerful materialising medium at that time in this 
country, 

Notwithstanding the evidence of her alleged exposure in 
Sydney, I have no reason to withdraw one word of what I 
said on that occasion. The evidence, both photographic and 
others, of the ability of Mrs. Mellon, of matenalising her 
little familiar Cissy will, I believe, stand the most drastic 
teat and the most ruthless cross-examination of witnesses. 


After she went to Australia there seems to be little donbt 
that she was the medium of many extraordinary material- 
isations, the authenticity of which have not been dis- 
proved. If, however, the statements from Sydney may be 
relied upon, it would seem in her case, a» in many others, 
the exigencies of publie performance under conditions 
which may or may not be favourable, have led to practices 
which savour of very vulgar frand. This has been во often 
the case, especially with materialising mediums, that we 
can hardly express surprise were the rhedium other than 
Mre. Mellon, lady who, for во many years in the North of 
England, led a blameless life, and commanded the respect 
of all her friends and neighboura. I print the statements 
of those who were present and Mrs. Mellon’s own state- 
ment, from which it would seem that things were as they 
ought not to have been. At the same time, it would 
appear, that Mre. Mellon has again proved her possession 
of the extraordinary gifts that have been so often tested in 
this country, by giving a materialising séance under con- 
Mio which render fraud or deception absolutely im- 
possible. 


.—" THE STORY OF THE GREAT MAHATMA 
HOAX.” 


Mr. WiLLiAM Q. Jonae, vice-president of the 
Theosophical Society, head of the American Esoteric 
Section, published in the December number of The 
Path, an article entitled ‘‘ Theosophical Don'ts.” The fol- 
lowing suggestions, he says, arise from experi 
due to facts in the theosophical world, His first don’t is 
“ Don't жы or write as 1f morality and ethics were un- 
known before Н. P. B. wrote the ‘ Voices of the Silence, ^ 
and then after a dozen more don'ts, it ends as follows— 
“don't fail to exercise your common sense on all and every 
occasion.” ів very good advice and it is quite painfully 
obvious how naturally such suggestions arose from facts 
in the theosophical world. Unfortunately Mr. W. Q. Ji judge 
does not live up to his last don’t, and consequently Mr. 
Edmund Garrett has him on the hip in his lucid and 
incisive pamphlet, “ Isis very much Unveiled. The Story 
of the Great Mahatma Hoax.” Mr, Judge's reply instead 
of refuting will deepen the conviction which Mr. Garrett 
has produced. Those who wish to read the whole story 
at length can get the pamphlet at 1s., at the Westminster 
Gazette office. Here it is only necessary to put out the 
gist of the whole affair. 


WHAT MRS. BESANT BAID. 


Tho starting point of Mr. Garrett's whole story is Mrs, 
Besant’s declaration, which it is worth while quoting once 
more :— 


Speaking at the Hall of Science on August 30, 1891, three 
mouths after Madame Blavataky a death, Mrs. Besant mid 
а in this hall for sixteen and 

known me tell a lie (' No, X 
t since Madame Blavataky 


ше; but I tell you 
had of the existenos of 

Blavataky's teachers of the so-called abnormal powers came 
through her. Itis not so now. Unless even sense сат 


D 


JUDGE. 


MR. W. Q. 
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at the eame time deceive me, unless а person can at the same 
time be sane and insane, I have exactly the same certainty for 
the truth of the statements I have made ва I know Cak on 
are here. I refase to be false to the knowledge of my intellect 
and the perceptions of my reasoning faculties.” 

This declaration made naturally a great impression 
ab the fine. But ia М. waa sabesruently undone 
by another declaration which Mrs, Besant made last 
August, Lucifer, the official organ Sak oe society, pub- 
lished в report of an inquiry into certai ‘against 
the vice-president. i miade а itato- 

af i to the world that her 


ment which practical: 
Ратич dodanidon 4 been mistaken and that the abso- 


ich in reality were written by no other; person 
than Mr. W. Q. Judge himself. 

‘MRS. BESANT'S CONFESSION. 

The following is an extract of а salient feature in this 
notable declaration :— 

I do not charge, and bave not charged, Mr. Judge with 


y 
illogii Р м 

with his own hand, consciously or automatically I do not 
know, jn the soript adopted as that of tho Master, mesma 
which he received from the , or from chelas; and I 
know that in my own case I believed that the messages he 
gate ma in the well-known script were messages directly pro- 
Cipitated or directly written by tho Master. When I publioly 
said that I had received, after Н. P. Blavataky's death, 

in the writing that H. P. Blavataky bad accused of 


forging, I referred to leitara given to me by Mr. Judge, and as 
im the well-known | ч chal 

ig thelr source. 1 know now that they were not written 
apes ta Mat э that hy тит done By Mr 
Judge; 


was 
psychically reoei: and that 
P TDI 


his pocket, from whom he could 


luce me 
it was necessary to invoke the help of these invisibles in 
sapport of a policy which Mr. Judge thought right, All 


thn ia set out with a great deal of painstaking detail, with 
copies of dogumanta and messages and facsimiles af scripts 
THE ALLEGATIONS TO BE PROVED. 


What Mr. Garrett claims to have done he thus sum- 
marises in his introductory chapter :— 

‘That Mrs. Besant has been bamboozled for years by bogus 
“ communications” of the most childish kind, sud. in в 
ludicrous a fashion as to deprive of all value any fature evidence 
of hers on any question calling (for the smallest exercise of 
observation and common sense. 


- the point, that several of the contested messages 


That sho would in all probability be firmly believing in the 
bogus documenta in question to this day, but for the growing 
and at last irresistible protests of some loss greedily gallible 
eosophists. 
That the bamb2ozling in question has been practised widely 
and systematically, ever since Madame Blavatsky's death, pretty 
much as it used to be during her lifetime. 
NECI обоа] sete of the society, aa wall sa those of indi 
usl шеш! 70 ose m 
guided by gus moesages 


That the exposure of them leaves the society absolutely 
destitute of any objective communication with the Mahatmas 
who are all to have founded and to watch over it, and of 
all other evidence of their existence, 

‘That Mrs. Besant bas taken a leading part in hushing up 
the faota of this exposure, aad so securing the person whom 
sho believes to have written the bogus documents in hie tenure 
of the highest office but one in the society. 

And that therefore Mra. Besant herself and all her colleagues 
мге in во far in the position of condoning the hoax, and aro 
benefiting in one sense or another by the popular delusion 
which they have helped to propagate. 


Into the details of the evidence I do not propose to go. 


THE EFFECT OF THE EVIDENCE. 

Its value depends chiefly upon the accumulation of fact, 
upon fact, and ent upon document, but the net 
effect of the whole exposition was fairly summarised by 
Mr. Burrows, who declared that ''the details are too 
ode and supported by too much evidence for me to 

nestly escape 


the conclusion that, if the facts and 
documents are correctly set forth, a prima facie case has 
been established against Mr. Judge, Enough is made 


clear to imperatively demandan answer. Mr, Judge may 
have a crushing and triumphant reply, but that reply we 
must have. If Me. Judge declines to give it, if be ана 


to come out into the open fully and squarely, or if his 
reply does not meet the case, then sadly and reluctantly I 
shall have to b E i oig This 
opinion was practically endoi most о! ngli 
lodges, b ow Poe inei иа Mr. Judge to 
reply without delay. 

MR. JUDGE'S DEFENCE. 

Unfortunately ior his case, Mr. Judge did reply, 
or rather wrote something which wae published as 
his reply, but that precious document can in no sense be 
те эв а refutation or answer of Mr. Garrett's 
charges. Mr. Judge пирана to the Westminster Gazette 
nearly three columns of inconsequent vorbiage refuting 


charges which were never mado, ignoring the accusations 
which were brought against him, aud, in fact, playi 
into Mr. Garrett's hands at every turn. Tho eager 


which come nearest to anything that can be called a reply 
or а definite assertion in Mr. Judge's rigmarole are tho 
following :— 


It is а fact in experience to mo, and to friends of mine 
who have not had m« from me, that the Masters exist 
and have to do with the affairs of the world and the Theo- 
tophical movement. No amount of Lor Maskelyneiah 
explanation will drive out that knowledge, It will bear all 
the assalts of time and foolish men. And the only basis on 
which I can place the claim of communication by the Masters to 
me, so far аз the world is concerned, ia my life and acts. If 
those for the last twenty years go to prove that I cannot bo in 
communication with such , then all I may say one way 
or the other must go for naught. 
At the same time I can now say, as the sole authority on 
are genuine 
ones, no matter what all and every person, Theosophist or not, 
may say to the contrary. 
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I baye never denied that I gave Mrs, Besant messages from 
the Masters. I did so. They were from the Masters. She 
- admits that, but simply takes on herself to say that the Mastor 
did not personally write or precipitate them. According to 
herself, then, she got from me genuine messages from the 
Masters; but she says she did not like them to be done or 
made in some form that she at first thought they were not in. 
I have not admitted her contention; I have simply said they 
‘wore from the Muster, and that is all I now aay, for I will not 
tell how or by what moana they were produced. The objective 
form in which s ge appears isof no consequence. I 
am willing to let it stay that way. 

All that makes no difference rave to the valgar and the 
ty of the message is to bo tested by other 
not those means you are quite at sea as 
. And all this I thought was common 
knowledge in the Theosophical world. It has long been 
published and explained. 


WHAT IT COMES TO. 


It would be interesting to know how the reality of а 
moseage is to bo tested. Mr. Judge says it is common 


knowledge in the Theosophical world, and has long been 
ublished and explained. Unfortunately, as Mr. Garrett 
ва not the least difficulty in showing, the Th hical 


world is hopelessly, at sea эз to the authenticity of these 
messages of Mr. Judge. In dealing with this inconclu- 
sive farrago of assumption and assertion, Mr. Garrett has, 
of course, a great deal to say, and says it vigorously in 
„his usual vigorous stylo, It is only necessary to quote 
the last sentences in his appreciation of his advereary’s 
lettor :— 


Note, lastly, Mr. Judge's plain avowal that he declines to 
faco any inquiry of аву sort or kind. Ho declines tho Law 
Courts, which, I frankly agree, аге no possible tribunal for 
him. He declines the Judicial Committee of the T.S., because 
he, the vice-president, ia а private member. He declined a 
"Theosophical Jary of Honour in July, which would bave tried 
bim asa private member, because they, too, were not occult 
enough for him. And he avows that be will decline every- 
thing and anything elna, because the * proof” of the New York 
Mahatma '“ begins and ends with myself.” Need I add а 
word more + 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF MRS. BESANT. 


More interesting as emphasising what Mrs. Besant 
admitted long ago, although she unfortunately failed to 
follow it up to its logical conclusion that а man who had 
misled them should no longer be a vice-president of the 
Theosophical Society, is the extraordinary document in 
which Mr. W. Q. Judge informs the esoteric sections of the 
Society that Mrs. Besant is deposed. І have left the cross 
heads, which are Mr. Garrett’s, The document is interest- 
ing and should Бе kept for reference. This precious docu- 
ment brings the matter to a head and will probably result 
in a split between the Atnerican and English Theosophists. 
The Americans will hold with Mr. Judge, those in England 
and India with Colonel Olcott and Besant. It ів 
curious to note that the Theosophist splitting into 
eastern and western sections very much after the fasbion 
of the Christian church. 


BY MASTER'S DIRECTION. 


I now send you this, all of it being either direct quotations 
from the messages to me, or else in substance what I am 
directed to say to you, the different details and elaborations 
being my own. . . , 

We have now to ded with the E. S. T. and with our duty 
to it and to each other; and among those others, to Mra. 


BORDERLAND. 


THE GREATNESS OF ҰМ. Q. JUDGE. 


for the American 
remember all she eaid of that. 
E. S. T. myself in London in 1888 at Н. P. B.'s request, and 


especially. You can 
riche’ Ша Tales of the 


the direction ofthe Master. Those were not altered by 

her, but after reading them and further consulting the Master 
I am the only one 

and all other members 


ive out teachings to be recorded 


THE LITTLENESS OF MRS, BESANT. 


The death of H. P. B. destroyed, of course, any further 
value in the office of ‘ Recorder.”” 

The conversations of H. P. B. with the Inner Group were 
taken down in а more or less fragmen ferent 


within my control, is a large body of instractiona 
all the time from 1875, which I sall give out, and havo 


Mrs. Annie ‘years in this work, 
and not all of that time engaged in occult study and 


person from making errors in Occultism, Шу when he, 
ы Mrs. Вен did, trios to force himself mong ib 
practical work in that field. 

itself knowledge, much less wisdom. 


SINGULAR DISINTERESTEDNESS OF WM. Q. JUDOE. 


I wish it to be cli understood that Mrs. Besant has had 
herself no conscious evil intention: she has simply gone for 
awhile outside the line of her Geru (Н. P. B.), work 
with others, and fallen under tbeir influence. We should not 

ah her farther down, but neither will the true sympathy wo 
Dore blind our © ев, 80 ва to let her go on, to the detriment of 
Бе оті: ү ау зына ud MM E B., but. 
my conceptions of duty are different, ош e 
n net in this work is heavy, and as ү ar 
stay I will stay and try my best to uid her and everyone clea 
as much as possible. And tha same authority tella me that 
“could ahe open her eyes and see her real line of work, and 
correct the present condition in herself as well as the one sho 
has helped to make in the T. S. and E. S, T., she would find 
herself in mental, spiritual, and physical conditions of a kind 
much better than ever before, for her present state is due to 
the attacks of the dark powers, unconsciously to her. 


BLACK MAGIC AND THE PLOT BEHIND THE SCENES. 


And now it becomes necessary under instructions received to 
ivo the members of the school some account of the things 
ind tho scenes in connection with the recent investigation 

attempted at London upon the charges against me. . . . 

I was made the object of an attack in the guise of an attempt 
to purify the Society, and Мга. Besant was thrown forward as 
the official socuser of myself—a friend who was certified to her 
by Н. Р, B., ber teacher, well known as working for the T. 8. 
for many years. All this needs light, and the beet interests of 
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Mrs. Beant and of the Е. В. T. demand that some of the secret. 
aball be given out, however disagreeable it may be, in 


that the r ation which was i lirected. 
arter abail ‘The cu. 


to plot which I detail berein. . . . 

ta among the Black Magicians, who over war 
‘the White, and against those Blask ones we were con- 

mantiy warned by This is no fiction, but « very 

betan tial act. I bavo seen and also been shown the chief 

entity among those who thus work against ns. 


HOW ME. JUDGE'S MASTER CAUGHT OUT MRS. BESANT'S 
FRIEND. 


j 
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on our invitation to the Religious Parliament in 1893. He 
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ster. 
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it aa a mental іш 

tally avare c of what he was doing. 

‘uncon! icle was made known to me when 
receive the 


= 


Ё 


ly aware 
led am 


Њо reported to me. On several occasions he bas taken. 
into hia confidence, believing that he was inatrocting 
„ when in fact they were observing him closely from the 
ge, helping bim where right, and noting him fully, though 
did not tell him во. This was also so in those parta of his 
tour when ho believed himself alone or only with Mrs. 
| 
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"IF I АМ A FRAUD, 80 АВЕ H. P. B. AND THE MASTERS.” 


It I waa guilty of what I was accused, then Master would 
bo shown аа conniving at forgery and lying—a most im possible 
g. Тһе only other possibility is that Mr. Chakravarti and 

"got np” the message. But hi Mrs. Besant bave 
tod ite genuineness, although she is perfectly usable 
herself to decide on ita genuineness or falaity ; but further, 
Mrs. Besant admitied to sevoral that she bad seen the Master 
himself come and 


^ 


and loyal colleague, W. Q. Ju 
Now, then, either I 


Masters. All these stand together as they fall together. . . . 


HOW MRS, BESANT PRIVATELY THINKS H, P. D. A FRAUD. 


As final proof of the delusions worked through this man and 
his friends, I will mention this:—Many yeors ago—in 1881— 
the Masters sent to the Allahabad Brabmans (the Prayag T. 8. 
delivered by Н. P. B. to Mr, A. P. Sinni 
who handed а copy over to them, keeping the original 
dealt very plainly with the Brahmans. This letter the Ви 
mans do not like, and Mr. Chakravarti tried to make mo think 
it was а pious fraud by Н. P. B. He succeeded with Mrs. 
Basant in wo that since she met him she has on several 
occasions said she thought it was a frand by Н. Р. B., made up 
entirely, and not from the Master. I say now on Master's 


that it was from the Master, and is a right lotter. 
Duy aduron would aka Ман Bosant take thie position: 
i the others do it. It is an issue 


MRS. BEBANT'8 RIVAL REVELATIONS, 
with these Ле under 
led 


Nor was Colonel Ol 
such a frightful positi g 
kindly and working with me ahe was all the time thinking that 
I was a forger, and that I had blasphemed the Master. She 
was made to conceal from me, when here, her thoughts about 
the intended charges, but was made to tell Mr. B. Keightley, 
in London, and possibly few others. Nor until tho time was 
zips did tho tell me, in ber letter, in January, from India, 
asking me to resign from the E.8.T. and the T.S, offices, say- 
ing tbat if I did and would confess guilt, all would be forgiven, 

everyone would work with me as usual. But I was 
directed differently, and fully informed. Bhe was induced to 
beliere tbat the was eee the. proseoution, that 
he was ordering her to do what ahe did. At the ame timo, 
I knew and her that it was the plan there to have Colonel 
Oloott resign when I had been cut off, the presidency to be 
then offered to her. It was offered to her, and she was made 
to believe it was the Master's wish for her “not to oppose.” 
Bhe then waited. I did not resign, and the plot so dar was 
spoilt for the time. . . - 

She felt and expressed to mé the greatest pain to have to do 
such things to me. 1 knew she во lelt, and wrote her that it 
was the Black Magicians. She replied, being still under the 
delusion, that 1 was failing to do Master's will. 


HOW MRS. BESANT TRIED WITCHCRAFT. 


Her influencers also made her try psychic experiments on me 
and on two others in Europe. They failed, On me they had 
but a passing effect, as I was cognisant of them ; on ono of the 
others they reflected on health, although she did not desire 
any harm at all: she was made to think it best, and for my 
good. She then sent word to these people that she had not 
succeeded, "This із all the effoct of puro delusion ; the variance 
between such thiogs and her usual character is shown in her 
all the time writing me the most kind letters. In all this 
guide, with others. Ske was writing 
ut it, He went so far as to write me on & 
d to know nothing of 


matter ho was su) 
what Annie may do to you ва co-head of the 
you no barm.” 


“EVERY MAN HIS OWN MAHATMA,” 


Toformed as I waa of these inside facts, I drew up under 
Master's direction my circular on the charges in March, 1804, 
an! there outlined what would be done. It was all done as È 
sid, and аз the Master in March told me would be the case. 
‘The London investigation ended ns Muster predicted through 
me in my circular, and for the benefit of the T.S. But all 
that time the conspirators used all moans against me. They 
had all sorts of letters sent mo from ludis with pretended 
messages from the Masters making me-to resign aod confess, 
But Master kept me informed und told mo what steps to take. 
Не even told me that, much as it might seem the contrar, 
from the official papers, Colonel Oloott would be the cen 
figure, and the one through whom the adjustment would 
come. ‘This also turned opt true. , 
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MIGRATION OF MAHATMAS TO—NEW YORK? 


The Master saya that the T.S. movement was begun by them 
in the West by western people; that cyclic law requires the 
work in the West for the benefit of the world; that They do 
not live in India. 

They also say that Naturc's laws have act aj 
those who spit back in the face of their teacher, for those who 
try to belittle ber work, and make her out to be part good and 
part fraud. . . . 

A distinct object H.P.B. had in view I will now, on the 
authority of the Master, tell you, unrevealed before by H.P.B. 
to anyone else that І know of: it is, the establishment in the 
West of a great seat of learning, where shall be taught and 
explained and demonstrated the great theories of man and 
nature which she has brought forward to us, where Western 
Sonn ав the essence combined out of ell others, shall be 

ught. 

Т also stato on the same authority that H.P.B, has not 
reincarnated. . . . 

"We are all, therefore, face to face with the question whether 
we will abide by Masters and their Messenger on the one hand, 
or by rupting forces tht stand on the other, wiliing to 
destroy our great mission if wo will but give them the oppor- 

anity. 


rt woe for 


'"'I DECLARE NRS, BESANT'S HEADSHIP AT AN END," 


‘The pamphlet closes with the following * E.S/T. ORDER," 
dated November 3, and signed in manuscript :— 
Т now proceed a step further than the Е. 5. Т. decisions of 
1804, and solely for ihe good of the E.S. T. I resumo in the 
Е.В, T. їп fall, all the functions and powers given to me by 
Н.Р. B., and that came to me by orderly succession after her 
posing from thia life, and declaro myself tho solo bead of the 
.S. T. This has been done already in America, So far аз 
concerns the rest of the E. S. T. F may have to await the action 
of the ты out T stand ready to exercise those fonctions 
inevery part of it. Hence, under the aut iven me 
the Master and Н. Р. B., and under Master's direction, Т aL 
clare Mrs. Annie Besant's headship in the E. S. T. at an end. 
W. Q. Jevas. 


À LETTER FROM MRS. BESANT. 


Mrs. Besant has addressed the following letter to the 
Daily Chronicle : — П 


On landing here yesterday from Australia I was met with 
the series of articles in the Westminster Gazette, bringing 
various serious charges against prominent mem! 
Theosophical Society. I sail tc-morrow for India, where three 
months work lies before me ere I can return to England. 
"With what may be called, perhaps, without offence, a some- 
what deficient sense of chivalry, the Westminster Gazette chose, 
вв the fittest time to issue charges gravely affecting my honour, 
в moment when I was in New Zeslend, thus securing a three 
months’ run for ita statements ere the accused could 
in explanation. Nor can I even now, at this distance, take up 
the matter, since anything I say can be contradicted cn the 
morrow with the certainty of & month's interval ere I can 
again be heard. Such a struggle is too unequal. I therefore 
ask of your courtesy, always generously shown to me, the per- 
miesion to make a single request. 

For twenty years now Í have been in public life, for the 
most part Ly өү to very hostile acrutiny, and at the end of 
those years thero isot a land in which the Englieh tongue is 
spoken in which I have not won the love'and trust of hundreds. 
I do not plead that these twenty years of work should be taken 
sà is thanoslves dispeoviag the chxrgva sande, but T do ‘plead 
them fearlossly ва a reason why the public should hear me be- 
fore it condemns. I shall be in England in April, aod will 
then, in por columns, if you permit, give the other side of the 
story. But one thing lét me say, to prevent misconception. 
‘Within the Theosophical Society there is—as Madame Blavat- 
sky stated in the “‘ Key to Theosophy "—a bard of students 
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who have bound themselves to silence on matters touching 
their body, just ав have the Freemasons, То that body I be- 
long. No broken obligations on the part of others can release 
me from the promise of silence I bave given, and where tho 
accusations of the JFestminater Gazette are based on events sup- 
posed to have occurred within that body, I shall not reply to 
them either in my own defence or in that of anybody el: If 
this silence оп this part of the accusations ia held ав proof ot 
guilt, so be it. I had rather atand condomuod aa liar and im- 
poster before the world, than soil my honour with » broken 
pledge, For from a Һам and mistaken judgment ona can 
learn the lesson of strong endurance, but a lie—and в broken 
promise is a lie—pollutes and deforms the moral nature. 
Assie Besayt. 


Colombo, Dec. 19th, 1894. 


IL—THE EXPOSURE OF MRS. WILLIAMS. 


Mrs. Williams of New York, whose reputation as a 
materialising medium in this country depends largely upon 
Miss Florence att, who has given a record of the 
materialisations which she witnessed at her séances. Last 
autumn Mrs. Williams visited Europe. Her approach was 
heralded by a great blowing of trumpets, and she pro- 
ceeded at once to Paris. She gave her first séances at the 
Duchessde Pomar's. At the fourth sitting the exposure 
took place. Instead of entering into the details of conflict- 
ing reports I will content myself in quoting the document 
drawn up and signed by those present at the séance. 


HOW THE EXPOSURE WAS EFFECTED. 
Report of the séance given by Mrs. M. E. Willliame, eo-callod 


medium for materialisations, on Wednesday, October 31st, 
1894, at half-past eight p.m., at 38, Rus Hamelin, Paris, 
the pension de famille of е Raulot. 


tions bi 


ymarie by 

cabinet again, anda light havi obtained, everyone then 

sw dice Willams e des, а short black waistcoat, 
eil 


stockings, в black silk jacket, and a piece of very 
light black silk drapery wrapped doit hor. Ske cho adi 
black moustache, fastened by an elastic thread, and wore а 
kind of skull-cap of fino black silk, Mons. Lebel, of Brussels, 
was tho first to strike a light, and another young man, Mons. 
Auguste Wolff, had snatched the puppet which Ars. Williams 
held in her right hand. This puppet is composed of a maak 
made of coarse stiff white muslin; and the hair is represented 
by black tulle, under which there is a valance of white ailk, во 
that the mask could be made to represent sometimes a fair and 
sometimes dark person. The mask is mounted on а piece of 
thick iron wire forming the shoulders, and from which is 
suspended an exceedingly brilliant white silk robe of groat 
delicacy of texture; and the veils are of exceedingly fine and 
ight muslin. 

As there is nothing under the robos they easily fold upon 
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stand were found her low shoes, her bodice, and her black 
eatin gown; a handkerchief saturated with scent; а bottle of 
perfumed phosphorus power; fale beards: several wigs, 

k and fair, and one of a whitish colour and bald—that of 
4 Dr. Holland ” ; a pincushion, two coils of wire, and a towel 
rolled up. There was also а large coarse cotton bag, with 
strong bande, and which could be fastened to her dreas-train 


Буланова and hang very low. In this way she carried such 
el jects аи she required on her person, and thus tho cabinet 
сої е 


without finding anything there except her 
chair and а high footstool. Mrs. Williams із an excellent 
ventriloquist, and imitates four or five different voices, from 
А of a deep mala оиы to that of a quiet young child. In 
the face of flagrant impostures the audience tl 

to band Mrs. Williams and her manager over to the police if 
she did not leave Paris within an hour. "be latter course 
they hastened to follow, to the great satisfaction of Madame 
Васо, at whose pension Mrs, Williams had taken up her 
abode.” Her landlady had speodily detected the deceptions; 
and the séances which had this last one had imposed 
upon her the obligation of unmasking these ridiculous “ mani- 
festations," aa they have nothing in common with veritable 
Spirituslistic phenomens, which one oaght to be able to test in 
a serious and straightforward manner. 


Signed by :— 
тіла Mmauan, 46, Rae Hamelin, Paris. 
Mos. Ravtor, 46, Rue Hamelin, Paris. 

and some official personagos whose names cannot be given. 


Several other persons, who where in tho house but not at the 
stance, were admitted into the room after the ox; 
ват Mrs. Williams ín her malo attire; and they have signed в 
declaration to that eff; but their names are not included in 
' lint. 


THE BOGUS SPIRIT. 
The following is the description of the puppet :— 


No one who sees this doll will ever believo that it was 
brought by the sitters. Such a doll cannot be bought any- 
where, it must be made at home. It is nothing but а coarse 
mualin, painted mask, sewn to wiro to form the head, A veil 
ig attached, and a sort of white cap, and behind it isa hollow 
space which conld be stuffed fall to make the head either large 
ог small. The shoulders are formed by two hooks of thick 
wire, over which hung empty eleeves, puckered ,togothor at 
the lower part. 


WHAT MRS. WILLIAMS BAYS ABOUT IT. 


The following is Mra. Williams’ account of the inci- 
dents :— 


Three successful séances were given in my room on the dates 
previonaly fred for séances at the palaos, und the fourth was 
à for tho Slet ultimo. 


Sr yr 
among mo suspicion of foul play. 
t happened after I became entranoed will be related i5 tls 
affidavit of Mr. Macdonald; восе it here to give а brief 
олш of the outrage, and to say that it occurred just after 

е séanco began. 

Among the first things that usually happen at my séances is 
the appearance of two forms at the same time in front of tho 
cabinet, a brother and sister, who both speak. The brother 
addresses the sitters in some such sentence as this: «М, 
friends, thero is no death ; if I lire and can return, you 

the 
ht. 


also live"; after which he sinks into the floor, repeati 
** there is no death," until his head sinks out of 
On thé 31st ultimo these forms appeared, and just as they were 


about to dematerislise, young Leymarie and hia friends sprang 
forward to “ grab" them. They caught nothing, however, во 
they tore down the curtain that formed the front of my 
cabinet, and jumped at me sitting entranced in my chair. 


AN ABSOLUTE FALSEHOOD, 


That is her first statement. Writing at a later date, 
when she had had an opportunity of perusing the state- 
ments of я representative of Light, Mrs, Williams made the 
following supplementary statement :— 


They bed alrosdy tora off prt of my clothing and my shoes 
when I recovered consciousness, and their evident intention 
was to strip me naked, and expose me in that condition to the 
audience, as their fellow-ruffians have frequently treated 
mediums in America and elsewhere in bygone days. I was, 
however, fortunately, strong enough to sucoomsfully, 
although not without a violent struggle, as my bruised and 
szratched arms and shoulders still testify. 

At the same moment that the attack was made on me three 
of the conspirators seized and held Mr. Macdonald ; but he saw 
some of the others throw things into the little closet that served 
me for cabinet, and I also was aware that this was done, These 
gs were, no doubt, the masks and wigs that were very 
naturally found there by those who threw them in, Mr. Mac- 
donald nearly succeeded in capturing a wig which one of th» 
grabbers had left under his chair, but it was torn from him 
after а struggle. The other sitters exp the greatest 
indignation at the dastardly outrage, and some of them offered, 
if needa were, to accompany me to the police bureau, where 
the young men at first declared they were going to take us. 
And here is а material difference between the statement of the 
“ conspirators" and mine, for they say that I was caught in 
man's clothes. This extraordinary assertion I learned for the 
first time when | read it in Light, and J herewith pronounce it 
ап absolute falsehood. Yt is precisely on а levol with your fancy 
aketch of the incident, purely imaginary, although ártistioally 
circumstantial in detail. I assert that my version of tho 
“ grabbing "' is absolutely correot. 

0 criticise your representative's interviews with the three 
women would take up too much of your space and of my time; 
they are full of errors of detail, even where they corroborate 
my account, and the sj ев ateributed to Mr, Macdonald and 
myself are etn . Moreover, I do not wear false hair; 
neither do I attribute my phenomena to God Almighty. One 
of those minor points, however, I must mention moro fully. 
is кг untrue ME € تاموتا‎ af Хеј nu pushed 

to the drewing-closet (or after running into it of my own 

as another of your accounts says). І there tried to get 

s glass of cold water, and while во engaged one of tho * con- 
rators"—as they are proud to call themselves—entered 

е closet by the door from the back stairs and handed mea 


lass. 
В The conspirators have the wigs, dolls, and masks which your 
roprotentative and the persons he interviewed say wore found 
in my cabinet—which may be true enough, although I declare 
the statement that they were brought there by mo a downright 
falsehood. I, 3 the tes Daad, have stn my a iP, 
and the power ing mediumship shadow 
ofa dodi, which T shall continue to do while my health and 
strength permit. 
ном! 

As if this were not enough, she addressed another letter 
to Light after she had landed in New York, which would 
seem to show that in the art of writing irrelevant non- 
sense Mrs. Williams would almost give lessons to Mr. W. 
Q. Judge :— 

‘Time and justice will surely unmask the conspirators of the 
Rue Hamelin, when not alone нашы, but the secular 
public аз well, will recognise in all itshideousmess that айп 

which for ج‎ Eo hundred years has 
upon the footsteps of all seekers for the eternal tral 
record of seventeen years of an active mediumship, which 


М; 
has 
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withstood the crucis! test imposed upon it by thousands of 
honest though radical investigators, must surely count for 
something in the face of my recent harsh treatment at the 
bands of в barbsrous mob in the heart of modern Paris. To 
understand more fully the import of this attack one need not 
go back to tho vandaliam of the Alexandrian Library. 


IIL—THE ALLEGED EXPOSURE OF 
MRS. MELLON. 


The case of Mre. Mellon ів very differentfrom that either 
of Mr. Judge or of Мга, Williams, The evidence is not so 
clear, the witnesses contradict each other, and Mrs, Mellon 
bas met the charges with a directness which contrasts very 
favourably with the methods of her two companions in dis- 

се Leannot do better than preface my narrative of the 
ellon incident than by quoting the following parsgraph 
by the editor of Light:— 


It is sufficient to say that every statement made in the affi- 
davita of Mrs. Mellon's accusera has been flatly contradicted in 
every detail in statutory deolarstions of other witness who 
had equally good opportunity of seing what occurred. Clearly, 
thon, tho charge of fraud has not been sufficiently established ; 
and under the circumstances itis only fair that, in judging Mre. 
Mellon, we should concede to her all the credit to which tho is 
justly entitled from а hitherto unsullied reputation. 


THE ACCUSATION. 


The séance at which the exposure was alleged to bave 
taken place was held on October 12th in Sydney. The 
following is the statutory declaration of the chief witnerses 
against Mor. Mellon :— 


Mr. T. B. Henry, of Lincoln's Inn Chambers, Elizabeth 
Street. 


"We assembled in a double room on the ground-floor, divided 
by folding doors, which were opened and thrown back, aud 
the curtained recess or cabinet was arranged in one corner of 
the back-room, and composed of heavy dark curtains, about 
7, ft. long, Fetching to the flor, and bung upon a rod oF 


ring. 

"The sitters were placed in two semi-circular rows in front of 
thia recess, and also in the back-room. А ema] bamboo table 
was placed against the wall, about 3 ft from thr cabinet, and 
between the last in the row to my left and the cabinet. 
On this table I placed three clean sheets of foolscap paper and 
two pencils, the paper having been passed round, examined, 
and then initialled by me. 

Mrs. Mellon, after arranging all the sitters in such places 
and at such distence from the cabinet or curtained recess aa 
she pleased, seated herself on inside this curtained recess 
about twenty-five minutes past eight o'clock. 

І was placed about the middle of the front row of sitters, 
and about 10 ft. from the cabinet. 

After referring to several eppearances, Mr. Henry goes on to 


nother interval of singing, the small form known as 
peared at the curtains, and was recogniacd by myself 
‘other persona present who had seen previoua séances 
as the form known by that name. The face, whic) 
black, was draped round with white material, which hung 
down to the floor, and the hands moved about under the 
mer This form bobbed about and nodded its head in the 
usual childlike manner, never coming away from the curtains. 

Someone on my left went over and hand 
Cimie the usual box of chorolates, which Cissie rattled, and 
proceeded to eat, and  grntleman on my right asked to be 
ríe в chocolate, and reached forward to receive it, I asked 
for а chocolate, but did not get on ocolate box was 
then deposited inside the curtain d Cissie reached to the 
little bamboo table, on which were placed the three sheets of 
initialled paper and the two pencils. The table appeared to be 
too far away from the cabinet. 
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She tried to draw the table clorer, when the two 
rolled off on to the floor. 1 went over on the pretext 
ing up the pencils, seized the form of the so-called Cissie, and 
found that { had hold of Mrs. Mellon, and that she was on her 
knees, and had а white material like muslin round her head 
and shoulders. I can state positively that when I seized the 
form Mrs. Mellon was on her knees. She struggled, but I 
held her firmly, and called for the light to be turned up. 

Someone stuck matches, and I then saw that Мв, Mellon 
had a mask of bluck material over her face, the aforesaid white 
drapery round her shoulders, her sleeves drawn up above the 
elbows, the skirt of her dress turned up, and her feet bare. 
She was on her knees, and I held her in the position in which 
Thad caught her. 

The matches were blown out, and I was assaulted by two 
or three men present. 

I never let go my hold of Mrs. Mellon, however, until the 
gas in the back room was lit and turned full on, and everyone 
Present had bad an opportunity of seeing Mrs, Mellon in the 
position ава im the condition in which Thad caught ber. I 
coked inside the cabinet, and sav lying upon, the foor inside 
the cabinet false beard. I called Мт Roydhouse over, and 
he picked up the beard, but it was snatohed from his hand, Ав 
soon as I relaxed my hold, Mrs, Mellon tore the black mask 
from her face and the drapery from her shoulder and hid 
them under her petticoat. 

I then entered the cabinet, and f and on the floor а small 
black shawl, some old muslin, Mrs. Mellon's shoes and stock- 
inge, and a small black cotton bag, about nine inches square, 
with black tapes attached to it. 

144 not think it necessary to retain any of theee articlea 
ва во many witnesses saw both them and tho whole proceedings. 
I was perfectly cool and calm throughout, and mada no error 
in my obeervations or judgment 

. Charles L. Wallis waa the only person present to whom. 
I communicated beforehand my intention of taking the action 


МЕЗ. MELLON'8 EXPLANATION. 

In reply to an. interviewer of the Sydney Sunday Times 
who had been sent to hear what she had to вау about Mr. 
Henry's statements 

Mrs. Mellon said :—“I was in my normal state during the 
whole of the séance on the 12th instant ; that is, I was not in 
le of trance, as I sometimes am, during the materiali- 
sation of spirit forms, and was quite aware of what was going 


on. 

‘You must understand that when the forms are manifesting 
they draw most of their substance from me. That fact has 
teen proved by weighing the form and the medium on different 
scales. 


І have ben reduced in weight from 8%. 6lb, to 
lb. when the form known as Geordie was weighe: 
also weighed in another scale, and he weighed 7st. 

“To return to Friday's séance: At the time Cisie was 
seized I first felt that waiting was wrong, without quile 
understanding the natwe of the feeling, but as if I must rush 
out of the cabinet. Then ct udden shock, and I fell off 
my chair on to my kneee, all in a hcap, and it seemed as if I 
was shot into the form and absorbed іу it. 

“The next thing I was aware of was Mr. Henry holding 
my left wrist, sod I raw I was completely enveloped in 
drapery. The drapery soon dematerialised, and was sen to 
dissolve in а kind of steam by Мга. Gale and one of the gentle~ 
men present. 

“ After some time, and when light was restored, Mr. Henry 
released me, and I retired behind the curtain, being immediately 
followed by the ladies.” 

“ How lo you acenuntfor Mr, Roydhonse sying that he bud 
Sie, beard or whiskers in his band that camo out of the 
cal s 

"Т cannot account for itat all. Inever had any such articles. 
Is it likely he would let them go if he had? 1 didnot take 
hold of anything held by Mr. Roydhonse. think probably 
that in the excitement of lookirg for something which he «x- 
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ex 

Мы Be. Hil солы weing some flowers in the cabinet. 
‘These were some ruses given to me just previous to the séance 
by one of the gentlemen, and which 1 was wearing in my dress, 
and doubtless foll oat whilst I was inthe саран". 

“And about the beg referred Ww by Мг 
Mollon + 

* Ob, that was an old bag formerly used by the 
lately used by a duster. I hud been dusting the musical 
box just before the stance, and, being rather ja'e, in my hurry, 
m into the pocket of the dress Í was wearing, and which 

an outside pocket. 

the seizure of the form, every one who knows 
ofthe science of materialimtion know tbat if the 
lerfered with, it must either fly to the medium or the 


TE to the form. As the form was held, I had to go 
i. 


‚Срнә” was too strongly materialised. She had 
my body. 
“I often feel whoa “Geordie ' is outside the cabinet as if I 
am he, although I know we'l that lam not. We have been 
seen walking on the lawn in the moonlight at Mr. Joubert’ at 
Hunter's Hill, both together and apart. ‘That was about two 
years чо, When « Grordio’ and 1 were being photographed, 
Telt as though Т were he, though I knew well 1 was not, Wo 
have both been beard speaking at the same time.” 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE SYDNEY SPIBITUALIBTS. 


Other persons who were present made а statutory 
declaration supporting Mre, Mellon's statement; but on 
the other hand the president of the Sydney Association of 
Spiritualists hes taken sides against the medium. She 
wrote Mrs. Mellon a letter of which the following are the 
salient passages ;— 

Briefly, then, my reasons are these: When asked (and only 
then when sorely pressed by those of our own faith) what Т 
saw, Ї have answered, *' When the second match was lighted 
І saw Mrs. Mellon on hor knees with some white drapery over 
her bead snd sight shoulder; on her left arm and shoulder I 
saw her blue dress," But the whole of the facts are not these, 
and I think you will agree with me I bad better not visit you 
at present while every one is asking questions ; for though I 
bave held my tongue, if I um forces T most and will be true 
to myself. To return to the subject of what I saw in full. 
"When the frat match wus lighted [ did see а mask, or some- 
thing like one, on the lower part of your face, and the erm 
and shoulder covered with your light lue dress at (he same 
time; also, when inside the eabinet with you I saw sticking 
out of the bosom of your dress, which was a V shape, а lamp 
of black hair, which was most conspicuous against the white 
skin and light dress, pap will remember 1 pushed it down, 
in doing which I distinctly felt it to be hair. I then offered 
to hide anything for you, for my soul was filled with fear let 
they should insist on searching you. Also your two skirts 
were off, which I assisted Mrs. Smith in replacing, Mrs. S. 
putting your dross akirt on wrong side ont, which took time 
10 alter, and all of which had to be done while you were 
squatting on the floor, which pa'nful position you persisted in 
retaining so long as any one ele was in the cabinet. You 


will also remember that at my suggestion you pinned the front 
of your dresa body higher, and that when we were alone, Mrs. 
Gale leaving ua во at your request, I helped you up, and then 
1 raw you pinning something under your akirta before patting 
on your stockings and shoes, which were off, as has been 
asserted. Then on the Wednesday, the day of the teet séance, 
when, you asked me to belp you, and I told you you must 
exp'ain yourself as to what you wanted me to do, which you 
wise'y did по". Of course I was perfectly aware of what you 
meant, In keeping silence on this, to me, terrible, subject, 
1 have outraged all my previous declarations that nothing 


would muko me hide cr oloak a “fraud.” I would not bave 
done thie thing for my own dear sisters, but the right of 
lity, friendship, and the Jo of cause of spiritualism 


tangue of your friend, 
C. А. Ертаков. 


MURS. MELLON'S REPLY. 


To this Mrs, Mellon replied ns iollows :— $ 


Mrs, Mellon ssid that when the form of “Cisis” was 
so zed, Mrs. Edwards was behind her, and had notan equal 
opportunity of seeing, as Mesars. Joubert, Rumble and Ether- 
ington, who were in front, and who all deny ковіор а mask 
when the first match was struck. * When I oalled on Mra. 
Edwar la for the рагро of explaining the mattar referred to 
in her letter, I said, saw anything on my faoe, might i 

ial materalaction St the fora?” Bat she 
planation; she was вэ furious. After 
the olosa of the séance on the 12th inst. she was most friendly 
and eympathetio, and coulda’t do too much forme. On the 
Monday following she ca‘led, and on leaving embraced me 
several times. 


wer. 
Ene t жу, aud I had no idea she would mi 
worda. 


true 
Bbs was at my house again the followiag eveoing 
(Thursday), as friendly ва usual, and on Friday I received her 


Mirat letter, at which 1 was much surprised. I wrote making her 
to call, but as ahe did not, 1 called on her on the Monday, but 
hen Î tried to explain sho would not hear me, saying that ehe 
had promised her husband not to listen to any explanations. 
Wii regard to the hwir she важ on my bosom, 

repeat the explanation I made to Mrs. Edwards, though it 
very unpleasant such things should be publish.d. I koow 
many ladi It is not true that 
my айа js was with me in the 
cabinet ; they were only partially off, the hook of my dress- 
skirt, and the strings of the uoderskirt having given way 
through Mr. Henry dragging mo. I did not put my shoes 
and stockings on spain that night; and, ва for remain 

the attitude which Sire. Edwards describes, I waa too 
move. As to the pinuiog of my skirt, it was pinned half-way 
up, to another skirt aud not at the bottom." 


can onl, 


who wear hair in that 


AN ABORTIVE TEST SÉANCE. 


To clear up the matter and to settle definitely whether 
Mrs, Mellon could materialise, a test &Cance was arranged 
for on October 17th :— 

Tho following conditions were agreed to :— 


1. That the medium should permit herself to be searched 
immediately prior to the séance by two lady searchers, one of 
whom to be nominated by Mr. Mellon, and the other by the 
editor of the Sunday Times. е 

2. "That the medium should be placed in a wire-netting cage, 
the door of which was to be locked and sealed. 

3. That, should materialised form appear, two persons to 
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bo named at the tance should encircle it by joining hands 
‘whilst it domaterialised. 

4. That n spirit ferm should be requested to draw the cur- 
tain in front of the oage, showing the medium, or, in the event 
of the form being unable to do so, that the curtain should be 
drawn by means of corda retained in the hands of two of the 
sitters. 

5. That no lights should be displayed except by (he person 
in charge of the gaa during the appearance of any form; but 
that there sho: be sufficient ligi t when the curtains were 
withdrawn to plainly soe the medium in the cage. 


Mre. Mellon was searched by the two ladies before she 
entered the cage :— 


In accordance with the above, the Fey) ietors of the Sunday 
Times had в cage specially constructed, about 3 feet square and 
6 in height, and made of timber and wire netting, fitted 
a door, a patent padlock, and two wooden buttons. This 


wi 
саде was p 

and in front of it bung a pair of heavy curtains, to be manipu- 
lated by cords, А professional searcher was alo engaged to 
act in conjunction with the searcher nominated by Mr. 


lon. 
‘A gas jot on the opposite side of the room was fitted with an 
orange-tinted shado ibat being the colour of the light said to 
bo moat favourable to the development of the phenomena. 

After several other airs had been sang, Mrs, Mellon called 
from the cage that the light was too strong, and it was there- 
fore turned very low. Singing was then resumed, and soon 
after, or about half an hour from the time the medium had 
entered the cage, three smart raps were heard. Questions 
were asked whether the light was too high or too low, both of 
which were answered in the negative, A resort was (hen hed 
to the alphabet, and the letters “q” ‘u" were spelled 
out. In reply to an inquiry if the word was '' quick," afirma- 
tive raps were given, and at first it was thought it referred to 
the music, but someone asked if it meant to go to the medium, 
when the rapping sgain indicated an affirmative. 

Dr. MacCarthy at once drow aside tho curtains and had the 
light turned up, when the medium was seen in an apparently 
prostrate condition. 

"The following is а copy of the certificate given by the 
medical gentlemen in attendance at tho last séance 

‘Wo certify that when called, in the course of a sitting at the 
Sunday Times office to-night, to examine Mrs. Mellon, we found 
her with symptoms of collapse. She was almost pulseless, 
was bleeding from the mouth, semi-convulsed and apparently 


quite insensible. = aan TA 
пей) Tnoxas Рісквсвм, M.D. 
) nas W. Шаа AED. 
October ЛИН, 1694. 


That test stance, therefore, was д failure. But Mrs. 
Mellon and her husband maintained that they are fully 
determined to try again, when they professed to believe that 
they were certain to have good results, It is interesting to 
know that immediately before the exposure Mrs. Besant 
was present at а séance at which Geordy and Cissy and 
others material aes and held gear n an i s com- 
pany. е ney rs aj ublial fi rte 
of в stance said to be veld under teat conditions in which 
the various materialised forma were weighed at the eame 
time that the weight of the medium wasascertained. It is 
curious to note that it was stated that while the weight of 
the medium always sank when the materialised forms left 
the cabinet, the weight of the materialised spirit never 
quite made up the weight the medium had lost. 


THREE TEST SÉANCES: MRS, MELLON'S SUCCESS. 

Later Australian mails have brought the woleome 
intelligence that Мга. Mellon haa succeeded in vindicating 
hereelf from the imputation of fraud, so far, at least, as 
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сап be done by the production of materialised forms 
under conditions which preclude all possibility of trickery. 
‘The following correspondence from the Sydney Morning 
Herald, December Ist, explains itself :— 


“To his Honor Sir William Windoyer, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales, 

“Siz The genuine character of “my modiumship having 
been disputed, Г should esteem it a grent favour if you woul 
consent to superintend the examination, under test ‘conditions, 
of the доні side character of the phenomena ocourring by 
reason of the psychical powers attributed to me. 

“I would leave to you the choice of the committee of 
investigation, with fall permission to adopt any test which 
уш guarantee the actuality of tho phenomena, obtained, 
and I will give the committee appointed by you fall power to 
publish their opinion with reference to the sitting. 

“Tam, Sir, truly yours, 
“AKKIE MELLON. 


i бтрхкт, November 2nd, 1804, 

“Dear Drs. Mellon,—In reply to your letter received this 
morning, requesting me to superintend an examinstion under 
test conditions as to the bond fide character of certain 
phenomena alleged to take place through your influence or 
mediumship, I think it right in the interest of truth to comply 
with your request, on condition that the choice of the com- 
mittee of investigation is loft entirely to me. 

“2. That we adopt any test that we think expedient. 

“3. That we are to be at liberty to publish the result of 
our inquiry, these being, in fact, the terms suggested by you 
in your letter. 


* Youre truly, 
“ow, б! Wisparze.” 


* Sypxgv, Norember 29th, 1894. 


the undersi, members of the com. 
an ‘ions mentioned 


“To Mrs. Mellon. 
“< Dear Madam,—W. b 
mittee which was formed and sat under the condit 


our investigation till 
with the medical opinions given b; 

the accompanying certificates. Y 
only just to you to state the result of our inqui 
has proceeded, аз we are informed by the medi 
before mentioned that a prolonged 


think, however, that it 
во far as it 
di саца 

suspense in your present 
stato of mental anxiety may not only retard your restoration to 
health, but may still more seriously impair it. 


“We ho] 


however, to continue our inquiry on your 
restoration 


health, The result of our investigation is that 

your presence, when you bave 
been tested. under conditions that prevented any deception 
being practised by you, forma and what appeared like drapery 
of an intensely white colour have appeared in a manner not to 
be accounted for by the laws of nature as at present under- 


stood. 
“ In conducting our sittings all doors and windows givin 
acces to tho roo in Mr. Groville's house in which we wi 
were locked and fastened with tapo, nailed and sealed. You 
were, as wo are informed by two ladies of fpa шнш 
who superint. it n ol wostigation, provi« 
ded with an entire change of clothing for the singe) You 
were then, in the presence of all of us, , оп two oce 
casions, in a black calico bag, the string of which was 
drawn round your neck in such а manner ба to provent апу 
ibility of your getting out of it, and the string ani 
Ent securing it fastened with an im zeal made with 
sealing-wax. You were then placed behind black curtain, 
and had а strong thread fastened with a secure knot drawn 
closely round your neck, this thread being reeved through 
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а fixed object in such a manner that if you moved from 
your chair your moving must have been detected by Mr. 
‘land, member of the committee who held the end 

of the thread, and who certifies that no movement of yours 
tzok place which would allow of your appearing where the 
curtain was opened, and two intensely white forms appeared, 
out of the bag, which at 


even mpposing you could have 
the end of the sitting was found with the seal unbroken. At 


one of these sittings one form appeared several times, at the 
Other two forms in succession. The smaller was 
between 2 feet and 3 feet high, and was seen and heard 
io move as if dancing. It also emitted a kissing sound. 
"The other was a much taller form. You were on a third 
occasion placed in a cage made of j-inch wire netting, placed 
close against the walls їп в corner of the room. The cage was 
six feet high and three feet square, and was wired all over the 
‘ad securely fastened to а separato wooden floor of its own. 
‘The door of the cage was locked with а padlock brought by 
tho chairman of the committee. A wire was then reeved in 
and out of the wire nettiog and carried all round the cage, ita 
ends being twisted together and secured by sealing-wax to а 
piece of card which was sealed with a seal. On this occasion 
the searching ladies of the committee not only atate that your 
clothes were entirely changed, but that no white t was 
worn by ‘you, and that no white pocket-handkerchief was 
allowed you. Under these conditions the black ourtains out- 
aide tha cage were opened, and an intensely white nppearance 
like drapery extended apparently three inches or four inches 
beyond the curtain from the ground to a height of between 
5 feet aud 6 feet and б inches or © inches wide. The 
|гарегу at its foot aj ie ц ie floor in & rounded 
masa about a foot in Aismeter, and rer the upper portion of 
the figure disappeared still showed on the floor till it gradually 
faded away. A voico, apparently of a male, was heard at the 
tame time, stating in snswer to a question that the figure 
Т эй strong enough to put its hand out. „At the close of 
sitting you were found sitting in your chair, sparen 
астей 
tbe room, 


in а deep sleep, with the fastenings of the cage before 
perfectly intact. There were two gas-burners in 
giving sufficient light to enable the members of the committee 
te seo cach other silting in their chairs whilst this phenomenon 
took place, and to leave no doubt on the mind of any of us as 
to ita reality, and ав to the impossi of the appearance 
being produced by you by any kind of trick or deception. 

“Of the sitters Sir William Windeyer sat nearest to the 
curtain, about three feet off it; the rest of us in a circle ex- 

from him, and по one being more than ten fect from, 

and all in foll view of it and of each other. 


«Мо person was in the room, except yourself and the un- 
derignel, 


“ Аххв Bator? 
A. R. Ковв-Воілх 
Снлвіотте Ross 
Еллан Емлв 
Ina L. CorztAxD 
Laur Copxraxn.'" 


“OW. C. WINSDEYEE 
Jro. M. Cuzz» 
Enw. Gaevirig 
Tuomas Prckxnvnx 
N. Jocnent 
Нехвт COPELAND 


“ Certificates referred to in the above letter. 
A423, Colloge-ttreat, Hyde Park, 
“ Mra. Mellon is in very feeble health, and has bean suffer- 
ing for some time from hemorrhages; sho requires several 
wecks' rest and change for her recovery. 
“Tuomas Рїскнгах, M.D. 


“ November 23rd, 1894." 


* Mrs. Mellon is in such ill-health (accompanied by bemor- 
rhage) that complete physical and mental rest for some woeks 


in essential to her recovery. 
«Јони Caren, LR.C.P., ёс. 
s Nocember 27th, 1894.” 


Of course, it will be said that the bond fide production 
of authentic materialieations on the 16th, 28rd, and 26th 
November does not disprove the alleged resort to fraud to 
produce similar materialisations in the previous Novom- 
ber. But the hypothesis of fraud is usually assumed to 
account for the possibility of producing such phenomena, 
The fact of their production without fraud on the latter 
occasion lessens, to say the least, the possibility that 
fraud was used at the previous sitting. Tha question 
which interests the public is not, however, whether Mrs. 
Mellon ever cheated, but did she ever materialise special 
forms under test conditions, and that question seems to 
be now decisively answered in the affirmative. 


There has been another exposure of a materialising 
medium at Nottingham, but he seems to have been a com- 
paratively insignificant pereon. 


HAUNTED HOUSE ON SOUTH COAST. 


OLD FADANNY'S HOUSE. 


THE HAUNTED WING OF SOUTH COAST HOUSE. 


Google 


VII.—SOME HAUNTED HOUSES. 


—— 


[HE accompanying illustrations to the article on 
Haunted Houses were unfortunately not ready in 
time for the last number of BomDERLAND. The 
houses are tho threo therein specially reforred to-Hamp- 
ton Court; the abode of “old Fadanny”; and a third 


э Pay 
E " is not necessarily a sheeted object, clanking chains. 
tever theory of haunt- 
ing we accept, it seems su- 
luous to suppose that a 
lace is necessarily 
sel though the evil 
reputation which such a 


ma; juire, ша; 

Tod to ia tegit and ulti 
mate gloominess. 

We shall be very glad to 
receive апу сошшипіса- 
tions, inquiries, or expe- 
riences on the subject of 
hauntings and local appari- 
tions. 

When I published ‘ Real 
Ghost Stories” sume four 
pem ago T expressed, the 

ope that we should be 
able to have a directory of 
haunted houses, which would 
be simply invaluable to the 
student of occult things. 
But the compilation of auch 
a directory is very difficult. 
In the preceding number 

ve a very fragmen! 
luf nor have I dines boch 
able to improve it much. 
1 wish that members of our 
circles and other subscribers 
would be so good as to send 
cases of well-authenticated 
hauntings, with particulars 
as to wep the ghost is sup- 
to 


Hampton Court, of course, 
will stand almost at the to 
of haunted houses of England, but it would require 
almost a catalogue to itself if all the spiritual visitants were 
to be recorded who from time to time visit Cardinal 
Wolsey's famous palace. Few books would be more 
fascinating than the diary of a competent paychic kept 
from day to day who had the privilege of living in the palace 
for a twelve months on end, If the residents are not mis- 
taken the hauntings come and go—are influenced by the 
changes of the moon, or by the recurrence of certain anni- 
versaries. One ghost will aj one day, another on 
another. One will be found in one set of apartments, 
while others will haunt certain. leriea and staircases. 
But although Hampton Court holds a proud pre-eminence 
in the ghostly world, there are multitudes of other places 
which have attained a local reputation for being haunted. 
Last year, when I was down at Dudley, I spent an hour at 


the old vicarage, which has long had the reputation of 
being haunted. It is built over the filled-in shaft of a 
mine, and many years ago the tradition goes someone was 
foully done away with by being flung down the shaft. At 
certain seasons the mysterious visitant ‘reappears, and the 
footsteps of the criminal or his victim, for tradition has not 
settled which, alarm the flesh’ and blood inmates. Of 
course, every house where mortals have lived and died is a 
haunted house, and the seeing of the apparition depends 
much more upon the peychic's gifts and the seer than upon 
the absence or the presence of фе entities to be seen. To 
а good psychic there is no house which is not haunted. 
But the haunted houses 
whose addresses I wish to 
preserve in this directory are 
those which are во persis- 
tently haunted as to compel 
the ordinary поп-рвусћіс to 
admit the existence of an 
agency or an entity whose 
presence or whose manifes- 
tations cannot be accounted 
for by the laws of nature. 


HAUNTED SPOTS. 


An article by Mr. Marion 
Crawford, in a recent num- 
ber of The Century, has a 

ago which forms an in- 
teresting commentary upon 
tome mate Dy Mie К 
in the October number of 
BoRDERLAND, on the sub- 
ject of “ Haunted Houses.” 


The ius loci of the 
шеша a, xf alto; a 


ing of the lives 
have been livel їп them, an 
echo of the voices that have 
made them musical, a feeling 
shadow of the men and women 


bappiness and their sorrow. 
Those who have spent much 
timo in secluded to 


of past 

generatione. There аге ahady ilex groves ju шу wherein 
ЫШ dwells the silent spirit of contemplation; perhaps the 
‘out their little day beneath the 

Asia, in distant Indian 

this day, haunted or blest perhaps 
ages. 


phantasms of tragic loves ai, 

anoient trees. In Italy, in 

lens, dim temples stand to 
3 


ius also, the busy 
centre of the crowded city, the great 
metropolis, silent for a few hours under the summer moonlight 
or the winter rain. Old ca 


YII.—THE PHENOMENA OF MEDIUMSHIP. 
PROFESSOR OLIVER LODGES REPORT ON EUSAPIA PALADINO. 


Society for Рвус! Research on October 26th, calls 
for more than a mere passing notice, marking, as it 

distinct step in the investigations of a society to 
which a large body of earnest inquirers have, for some 
years past, been accustomed to look for guidance in all 
matters of psychical interest. 


CHARACTER OF THE PHENOMENA. 


а The phenomena recorded in the report of the sittings, 
with Eusapia Paladino, the celebrated sepan medium, 
present—aa Professor Crookes and Mr. Page Hoppa re- 
minded the meeting at the close of the paper—nothing of 
new or ial intereat to those who ie studied the 
subject for the past twenty years. But the extraordinary 

mutions taken against fraud, the careful acientific 
investigation of every detail of the phenomena, as well as 
the unique character of the sitters themselves, render these 
séances the most remarkable of which any definite account 
has been hitherto туей. Mediums as powsrfal pn 
ently as Eusapia have been seen before—have even 
арка before. But sittings conducted on such strict lines 
of scientific research, and composed of a body of inquirers 
including the well-known savants from different foreign 
countries, two English professors, and such ii 
authorities on the question of inai ienomena.as the 
Hon. Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research and 
the editor of its Proceedings, are a new departure in the 
history of investigation, and the results attained through 
such means are worthy of attention in proportion rather 
to the character of the inquiry than to the value of the 
phenomena presented to it. 


THE CONDITIONS OF INQUIRY, 

The sittinga took. during the summer months of the 
past year, under the auspices of Professor Charles Richet, 
the well-known French savant. The first series were held 
оп а amall island off the coast of Hyères, the circle being 
com} of M. Richet and his secretary, Dr, Ochorowitz, 
of Wareaw, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and Professor Lodge. 
"The second series took place a month later, in M. Richet’s 
château, near Toulon, where the circle was strengthened 
by the arrival of Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick ; and, on the 

of Dr. Ochorowitz, by Dr. Freiherr von Schrenk 
Notzing, of Munich ; and Dr. Ségard, of the French Fleet. 
THE MEDIUM. 

The medium, Eusapia Paladino, is an uneducated Italian 
woman, who came alone to the island, and was entirely 
without friends or possible confederates ; indeed, had she 
been capable of communicating with them, the island 
p no inhabitants for her to enlist as i soppaan, 
the light-house keepers amiy and the hi old of 
M. Richet being the entire population. 


THE METHODS OF THE INQUIRY. 

‘The sittings were held at night, after the servants bad 
retired to a neighbouring cottage, in a small room, with 
two large windows opening on to a verandah, in which sat 
the note-taker, эмо receive and write down everything 
reported from withi The room was lighted at the 
beginning with a small lamp, but after the trance-state of 
the medium commenced, this was extinguished, and the 


pu paper read by Professor Oliver Lodge before the 
does, 


darkness was only relieved by the light from without, 
coming througb a narrow aperture in the closed, but not 
fastened, shutter. The arrangements and furniture of the 
room was auch that no preparation on the part of the 
medium was possible; and the door was invariably kept 
locked, und the key given to Professor Lodge. It is wort 
of notice that a large 48 Ib. table which played the usual 
tricks of such articles of inspired furniture, had been 
purposely made for the occasion by M. Richet, and 
that its legs were pointed in a manner likely to prove 
somewhat unpleasant to any rashly interfering foot. 

During the sittings the hands, and frequently the head, 
of the medium were held by two or more of the mem>ers 
of the circle, and her feet, when not otherwise controlled, 
were placed on an apparatus, the slightest movement of 
which sounded an electric bell. 

WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED. 

And yet, in spite of all these precautionary measures, 
and under the бо. and certainly not pem Sra super- 
vision of this remarkable body of scientific inquirers, all 
fully experienced, and alive to the usual proceedings of 
spiritistic mediums, phenomena are stated to have 
actually occurred which, ва Professor himeelf says, 
haye been hitherto held absolutely impossible. Levitations 
of the medium, of heavy articles of furniture, musical 
performances by puipsis cigar-boxes and accordions, 
visionary faces hands, and impressions received from 
unplessantly real fingers and thumbs, besides the more 


simple phenomena of raps, lights, chalk-writing, and 
floati iperies, were matters of almost daily occurrence. 
‘And these were all reported at the moment to the listening 


note-taker without, who himeelf heard, though he could not 
see; and the notes во taken were solemnly revised in con- 
clave the next morning, and a report made from them, 
which has been preserved intact, and will doubtless be 
published at some future date. 5 


SUMMARY OF PHENOMENA, 
Professor Lodge thus sums up the phenomena :— 


trath, are (always under conditions such ва to prevent, normal 

action on the pert of the medium) :— 

1) The movements of a distant chair, visible in the moon- 

tight, under circumstances much as to satisfy me that there was 
mo The da or and persistent bulgi and visible 

nct an. m visible move- 

méitof a winlow-curlain ia absence of riz or ober ostensible 


use. 

3) The winding up and locomotion of the untouched chalet. 

@ The sounding of the notes of the untouched accordion 

piano. 

(6) The turning of the key on tho inside of tho sitting-room 

door, ita removal on to the table, and subsequent replacement 

in door, 

100, The вше movements and gradoa) inversion of an 
hoary table, situated outside the circle; and the 


(8) The appearance of bl 
‘ without ostensible means of writing. 
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(9) The ings, pattings, and un of my head, and 
arms, and Rack, while the bead, and and feet of the 
medium were under complete control and nowhere near the 
places touched. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PHENOMENA. 

It be convenient hereafter to arrange abnormal 
коша moder bres hide ok Шана — 

Class A.—Operations which are well within the ordinary 

er of the human body without previous preparation, 
Tit were not controlled or held so as io make it artificially 
powerless. 

Class B.—Operations which, though they may be within the 


power of the human body, cannot be parformed without 
suitable preparation and manipulation. 

Class C.—Operations which are, ordinarily speaking, im- 
posible. 


(Tha prezue bead undar which any given oocarrence is most 
conveniently placed may be а matter of opinion, and would 
maliy bo of no great importance, but I may instance as 
belonging 


То Class A the following :— 
Raising and carrying of light objects such as сайт, 
dr e PES &o. ; G 


її "up of musical boxes, гірді electric bells, 
i of accordions ; IET 


medium; 
Writing on distant objects, or writing without pencil ; 
Movement of objecta inai 

or extraction of objecta from а locked box, 


In Clams O we might place such things as :— 


Extraction of objects from permanently closed box, or 
jermatically sealed tube ; 


Tig of haste on sien ing; 
together of two complete wooden ringa ; 
Suspension of burning of red hot bodies; 


change into 
temperaturo without supply or with- 


oa-eaiform 
Taal ten OUR Lo al a ates sl ш 
concentration of а previously mixed solution in а 
sealed voten. T 
"Things belonging to Class C havo not yet been witnessed b 
me, nor, so far as T know, havo they boen naserted to occur i 
presence of E.P. Those in Class B have boon eo asserted, but 
the occurrence of 


{ho last pair waa in my case doubtful ; and 


f 
| 
: 
i 
і 


unity for actual measurement. I cannot вау that I have 
a hee do anything beyond what is possible to a free and 
uncontrolled human being. 


18 ANY EXPLANATION POSSIBLE? 
How can science account for these things? or rather, 
how does Professor , one of our first i 
fmita men, propose to explain his own experience of 
еш 
In that spirit of absolute frankness and fair i 
Да hat эрий, and fair dealing 


wi all Professor Lodge's utterances on 
this and kindred subjects, ho was ready, in summing up 
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his report, to state his conviction that certain phenomena 
of the class known as physical movements, may, under 
certain conditions, have a real and objective existence, so 
that though many like himself might approach the sub- 
ject in a spirit of scepticism, no one, without invincible 
Prejudice, could have the same experience as he had had, 
and remain unconvinced, 


VARIOUS HYPOTHESES. 


raking in order the yarious hypotheses which might be 
advanced in explanation of the facts, Frenos Lodge 
disposed of them all, (1.) Fraud on the of (а) the 
medium, he held was impossible, owing to the precautions 
taken by the sitters; (0 on the part of the sitters them- 
selves, whose sole object was investigation, it waa 
obviously absurd ; and Ойы far as outside confederates 
were concerned, in the first series at any rate, such a 
thing was impossible, the island's position and ita few 
inhabitants, and tho lack of means of communication be. 
twaen the Italian medium and the Provencal natives—a 
man and his wife, the house-servanta—made any collusion 
impracticable. M 

2.) Unconscious muscular action. This would not account 
for unooi movemente of furniture or musical in- 
DES fer fhe raising яту tables in ue CUM 

3.) Collective hallucination, Even supposing it possible 
CIE oy TELE gcn 
quirers victims 0! lucination, 
covld hardly pase beyond them to the hearing of the note- 
taker outaide. 

PROFESSOR LODGE'B CONOLUBIONR. 

In fine, Professor Loi pd. only sum up his own con- 
clusions by saying that while forced to admit the possibility, 
even the certainty, of the facts, he had no absolute ma- 
tion of them to offer, and would only suggest as a hypothesis 
and ground for future investigations, that the power of move- 
ment he had observed in objects beyond the range of actual 
ouch may be “ vitality a£ a distance, the action of a living 
organism excited in unusual directions, and over a range 
greater than the ordinary." “The effects themselves are 
not illusions ; the phenomena do really occur. It remains 
to describe them, and, if possible, ually, by continued 
investigation, to account for them.” “This is what we 
have now to do ; first to bring those leaders of science who 
are willing to make the essay to a personal knowledge of 
the occurrences ves ; next to investigate their laws, 
if they have any, and thereby to trece them to their 
origin.” 


WHAT 18 ТО.00МЕ OP ITÌ 


We can but hope that Байып ший of erem will aki 
rethren abroad have already 


ot a profesor u TU 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIUMSHIP. 


Mr. J, B. TerLow sends us the following record of 
hia development and conclusions after sixteen years’ 
experience of mediumship :— 
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«Т have had over sixteen years’ experience as а psychic 
and during that time have passed through a variety of 
changes ns regarda the direction by which the psychic energy 
within me manifested itaelf. Perhaps, in the atrict matter 
of fact I am not exactly stating here the whole truth. I 
should say that, by the agency of the psychic force within 
me, the spirits by diverse channels have been enabled to 
manifest themselves. Sixteen years ago we were told to sit 

a table, make the room dark, sing hymns, say prayers 
be serious, and wait what the epirits would develop. That 
wna how I began, and continued for в period of six months, 
and if I had to begin again I should do the same, and con- 
tinue longer in silence and solitude, 

RAPS. 

“My first conscious development of psychic energy mani- 
fosted itself by means’ of peculiar raps upon the table or 
other furniture, or by movement of objects, In three 
months from my first séance we had developed a degree of 
intelligence in the rappings that made the pastime most 
agreeable and entertaining, when unexpectedly the rappings 
ceased, І may here state that I was always conscious of 
certain iar physical changes prior to the production of 
rape. еве were coldness in the feet, heat in the head, 
and a state of slight nervous excitement generally, When 
the raps се! I resumed my normal consciousness; 
These changes I could not simulate, though I tried. At 
the end of three months the raj , and since I have 
rarely been able to get them, though I have strongly 
desired them. One feature I had forgotten to comment on, 
Viz., that whilst the гара wore in process, and for a short 
time previous, my hands always had the sensation of being 
fast to the table, and it was with difficulty that I coul 
move them. GEES 


“My next form of development was trance, more or less 
complete. І never was absolutely lost to consciousness on 
the physical plane, but I have been, and am yet, though my 
eyes are open whilst I am speaking in public, unconscious 
oF the matter of which my discourses are composed. 
would not for one single moment attempt to insinuate that 
my personality has no share in the work of my public or 
private utterances, but this I must say, that the direction 
and formation of those utterances are quickened into activity 
by forces apart from myself. I am aware of this by more than 
ole means. My earliest experiences are somewhat diverse 
from my later. I was at one time influenced by a force 
that, to my consciousness, was applied direct to the sensorium. 
Tt gave mo the feeling first of weight or pressure upon the 
brain, then of warmth.” This pressure and warmth proceeded 
until my mind lost all sympathy with external circumstances 
and became perfectly quiescent and void of thought. I 
would then seem to float p my physical self and 
become actively conscious on the inner plane, with a desire 
to move my body and to commence talking. The subject- 
matter would unfold itaelf as I went on, and whenthediscourse 
was finished, that void in the mind would again come, I 
would seam to drop back again into my Bh sical self and 
become conscious of outer life, feeling that been talk- 
ing, but what about—that was no longer present to me. 

ilet in these states of superior consciousness, and yet 
somi-deaf to physical conditions, I become aware of another 
faculty, that of clairvoyance. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 
u My first recollection on returning to wakefulness was that 
Thad where it was lighter than the room in which we 


were sitting. These sensations would occur many times 
when the room in which we were seated was flooded with 
ordinary sunlight. By-and-by I would become conscious 


BORDERLAND. 


of acloud of light, then inthe midat of it I would see а 
dark cloud, and in this one there would rapidly evolve в 
face of some buman being. I would then have the impulse 
to speak and tell what I saw. Many times with а vision of 


a face come the spoken name of the person to whom. 
it belonged, and thus hundreds of persons have been recog- 
nised. am here concerned, not with phenomenal facts, 


but with states of consciousness. I have had a vast number 
of spirits come to me, of all shades of opinion and morals, 
but thia I can say, that I never was burt in any way by 
them. They have been rough in manner, coarse in speech, 
but never malicious. 

G, FALSE BPIRITS, 

“There is one peculiarity with spirits : they cannot im: 
dte ey ت‎ cone with ete prie an безүү ET 
use great names, but they cannot produce the influences that 
belong to those persons; hence a safeguard lies within all 
mediums if they will exercise their consciousness and will. 


exercising the will and by such means as closing the hands, 
putting them into cold water or going out oí 


in the mental powers and the moral states of the medium 
produces а rapport with spirits of a higher order, and the 
power for re cones all the greater; a medium, then, by 
personal culture benefits himself and becomes of ter 
service to the spirits and humanity, The clearer is the 
power of perception on the inner с ый the culture of ita 
outward expression, so grows capacity to understand 
those finer vibrations of spirit power recognized as inspira- 
tions, and the reaching forward to that sane condition ‘which 
Emerson speaks about when he says, “Thoughts are in the 
air; and the sanest man is he who can catch them.” 


METHODS. 

“ Clairvoyance is not attained by the same means in all 
and does not always manifest itself in the same 
manner. I would assert that clairvoyance can be divided 
into two forms of manifestation, objective and subjective. 
Objective clairvoyance is when the personality, &c., assume 
to the consciousness of the seer в distinctive physical 
existence. Subjective clairvoyance is when the seer is only 
conscious, and discerns the fact, on the inner side of existence. 
Strictly speaking, objective and eubjective vision are the two 
sides of our being. All my visions are now upon the sub- 
jective side—I see them from within, never from without. I 
‘am just as certain of spirit existence: more во, than of 
the people who are in the room. Visions are pictorial or 
otherwise; when I discern the past life of a person, it is by 
the agency of two kinds of pictures—those of au ordinary 
photo presenting in detail some house, workshop, church, 
country scene, Kc. or by the agency of the presentation of 
diverse-coloured clouds, and which clouds produce many 
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states of sensations upon me. Dark clouds mean either 
trouble or sickness; black as ebony, heavy and dense are 
signs of death. It takes time to rend the clouds correctly, 
and if you are not observing the sensations they produce 
upon you, false statements are often made. 


PSYCHOMETRY, 


^ In close kinship to clairvoyance is the gift of Paycho- 
metry, which power I have freely and publicly exercised for 
more than a dozen years. This gift is marvellous when care- 
fully developed, an lew persons in England who 
have developed it to a degree of accuracy that is astonishing. 
There are to my mind some mistaken notions as to the how 
of its exercise. Psychometry is a fine sense of touch, or, 
more correctly, a capacity to absorb into your nature tbe 
conditions attached to any object or person. А lock of hair 
is useful, but I have found minerals wonderfully susceptible 
to the force by which accurate tests can be realised. 
Dry close woods are also good for the absorption of 
pictures, and readily give them back to the peychometriat. 
Succeasful paychometry is dependent upon very subtle 
considerations. A calm mind, and self- nature 
with a positive mind along with a negative physical nature, 
‘are the primal factors of a psychometrist, ‘tas sympathetic 
r of all sorta of conditiona would indicate a danger 
to the person pens g the power, and personally I have 
suffered somewhat from diseased at times; yet 1 can 
say that, as a rule, I take no harm. My method of self-pro- 
tection is a quick transference of thought to some other 
object of interest, and with a fresh direction of thought new 
forces come into operation and good ia the result. 
“1 have not said all I could say, but I fear to make my 
too long. In conclusion, then, I find that mediumship, 
Judiciously cultivated and prudently exercised, is not at any 
time an evil, nor in any way dangerous either to the morala 
or pini well-being of any pes Itis in the how, when, 
and where of the exercise that salvation and unfoldment 
come.” 


HOW MEAZANGWILL WAS CONVINCED. 


Is the “ Pall Mall Magazine " for January, Мг. Zangwill, 
the rising novelist, has a humorous article in which he 
describes Ыз conversion tp, belief inthe reality of psy- 
chical phenomena, Up to a certain period he was an 
absolute sceptic. He did not believe in ghosts, although 
he was afraid of them, He had often had premonitions, 
but they very seldom came true, but he continues :— 


Now T am d to believe anything and everything, 
and to come up to the Penitent Form—if there be ooe-—of 


the Paychical Socioty, and to declare myself saved. 1 am 
already рге axen image of a notorious critic, to stick 

ins thereinto. that I did not always believe the Spook 
Eocioty was doing necessary work in supplementing the crude 
treatises of our psychologists, who aro the most fatuous and 
self-complacont scientist going. It is scarcely crediblo that 
for a generation Mill and Bain ruled the English mind, though 


the simplest introspection готові в world of things undreamed 
of in their philosophy, and even Herbert Spenoer, whose think- 
ing is touched with larger conceptions, fails to grapple with 
the actualities of his own consciousness. 

‘My conversion toa deeper interest in the obscurer psychic 
phenomena befell through encountering a theatrical touring 
company in a dall provincial town. 

Lady Macbeth in a Parisian art-gown—sipped milk after her 
bloody exertions and listened graciously, ber fair young head 
haloed in amoke, to 


her guest's comparison of herself with 
Mrs. Siddons. Bat Lady Macbeth'a Серка wasa Medium, 
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self-made, and when the compliments and the supper had been 
cleared sway, tho Medium kindly proposed to oxhibi hor 
newly-discovered prowess with the Planchette. The Planchette, 


jerybody knows, and as I didn't know myself till I saw it, 
a 


E ooden heart that runs on two hind wheel 


3 


Send в 
Tue Planchette almost instantly scribbled : “Send a telegram 
to your brother.” Now, his brother was connectod with tho 
matter: and although at the time he considered tha Planchette 
half wrong, yet in the moroing, after reconsidering ths quot- 


further in- 
ite from the 


^! doubtful." 
or the Mus having indicated its acquiescence in this code, 


p to give а most satisfactory account of itself. It told 
the Author his age, the timo of day, the date of the month, 
carefully allowing for its being past midnight (which none of 
the human trio had thought of) ; it was excellently poatod on 
his private concerns, knowing the date of his projected visit to 
America, and the name of his past work and his future wife. 
Its hy was impeccable, though its method was some- 
what tedious, for the Author had to run through the alphabet 
to provoke tho sprite into tapping at any particular letter. But 
опе soon grow reconciled to its cumbrous methode, as though 
үе nerves with a foreigner ; and its remarks mado u; 

in emphasis what they lacked in brevity, and were made wit! 

qremplary promptitude. loterrogated, as to ita own personality, 
it declared it was an unborn spirit, destined to be born in ten. 


year. 

* What !"' thought the Author, “aball the Great Secret be 
the property of this wretched little unborn bube, this infant 
Tapping in the night, and with uo language but arap? V 
then Wordsworth right, and is our birth ‘but a sleep and 
forgetting?" And, mingled with these questionings, a sort 
of compassion for the poor orphan spirit, inarliculate and mia- 
understood, beating ‘dumbly nt the gates of speech, Nathleas 
was the Author quite incredulous, and even while he was 
listening reverently to these voices from Steadlund, his cold 
cynic brain was revolving a scientific theory to account for Ше 
striking manifestations. 

In tbe course of two or three sances, with lighta turned low, 
but honesty burning high—for Lady Macbeth was guileless, 
and hor chaperon above suspicion various other ^ spirits" 
hastened to be interviewed. Thero was " Ma," who after- 
wards turned out to be the chaperon's '' a," whose namo—a 
queer l'rench namo—it gave in full ‘Tbe chaperon's ' Pu," 
who was dead, announced he was no longer в widower, for hia 
relict had. just rejoined bim on Wednewday—the 10th, This 
news of her mother's death has yet to be verified by tho 
chaperon, 

Another "spirit"—a woman (who refused to give her ago) 
— predicted that the amount of money taken at tho theatre the 
next night would be £44. The actual returns on the morrow 
were, £44 Os. 6d. But when, elated by its success, it prophe- 
ей £43, the returns wore only £34. But thia samo creature, 
that only gave an inverted truth—perhaps it was momentarily 
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controlled by the spirit of Oscar Wilde—displayed remarkable 
knowledge in other directions. Asked if it knew what piece 
had been played the week before in tho theatre—a question 
that none of the three could have unswered—it replied, ‘ The 
Road to —" “Do you mean The Road to Ruin?” the Author 
interrupted eagerly, tired of ite tedious letter-by-letter method: 
“ No," it responded vehemently—and finished, ** F-o-r-t-u-n-e. 
Macbeth consulted the Era, and sure enough The Road 
to Fortune had preceded her own карау, “Cen you tell us 
the piece to follow P” the Author asked; and tha ‘spirit 
responded readily, “ The Pro——" ‘Do you mean The Pro- 
fessor'a Love Story ?” the Author again intarru] “No, The 
Prodigal,” answered the table. “Ah! The Prodigal,” echoed 
the Author, confounding it temporarily with The Profligate ; 
but the spirit dissented, and added, ** Daughter.” There being 
no means of verifying this for the moment, the Author I 
ceeded to inquire for the piece to follow that, and was unhesi- 
ingly informed that it was ** The Bauble Shop." “Whero 
їв The Bauble Shop now?" he inquired. The spirit amiably 
rapped out " Eastbourne.” This was correct according to the 
Fra. Consulting the hoardings after leaving the house, the 
Author ditcovered that the other replica were quite exact, вате 
for the fact that The Bauble Shop waa to come first and The 
Prodigal Daughter second, Here was the parodoxical humour 
of this Oscar Wilde-ish “spirit” again. 

Endless was tho information vouchsafed by these disem- 
bodied intelli in any language one pleased; and, 
although they at times displayed remarkable obstinacy, refuse 
ing to answer, or breaking off abraptly in the middle of a 
most interesting communication, as though they had been 
betrayed into indiscretion ; yet, to speak generally, there was 
ecarcely any topic on which they were not ready to discourse 
— past, present, or to come—and their remarks, whether accu- 
Bis or mot, were invariably logical, bearing an intelligible 
relation to the question. Even sporting tips were obtainable 
without a fee, and Avington was given as the winner of the 
Liverpool Cup, though the Author had never heard of him, 
and the other two were not aware he was booked for the race, 
still less that ће was the favourite. In the sequel’ he only 
came second, Real tips did the “spirits” give, tipping the 
table vehemently. They were also very obediant to commands, 
moving or lifting the table in whatsoever direction the Author 
ordered, much as though they were men from Maples; and 
when ho willed them to raise it, the united forces of Lady 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth's chaperon could not easily de- 
prese ita spirita, Nor did they contradict опе another. Thera 
was а cheerful unanimity about the Author's dying at filty- 
seven. But this did not perturb the Author, whose questions 
were all cunningly contrived to test his theory of the “ spiri- 
tual world." For instance, he aet them cards, placed 
on the tablo with faces downwards and unknolon to anybody; 
arguing that with their bloated omniseience they could scarcely 
fail to name a card shoved under their very noses. Nor did 
they—altogethor. Most began well, but were spoiled by suc- 
cess. However, here ia the record’ performance—eighi con- 
aeoutive uttempta of the table to give the “correct card” 
under the imposition of the hands of the chaperon and the 
Aathor only, neither knowing the card till it was turned up to 
verify tho table's assertion :— 


Taber's CAnb. 
1. Ji 


Here аге fivo ball'e-eyes out of eight shota! "The name of 
the performer deserves record. It was the spirit of a German 
woman, named Gretchen, who died three years ago, but re- 
fused to say at what sge. She was wrong sometimes, but then 
it may have been her feminine instinct for fibbing. The Plan- 
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chette also wrote out the names of unseen oarda placed upon it 
face downwards. The artistic spirit of the Author now bids 
him pauso: the narrative Маа now reached а point of interest 
at which recollections of “Tom Tiddler’s Schooldays” urge 
him to реп {һе breathless molto: “ То be continued in our 
next.” Moreover hia space is getting short. 


ME. MASKELYNE ON SPIRITUALISM. 


Mr, MaskELYNE, of the Egyptian Hall, із an ex- 
tremely useful person, He is accepted everywhere as 
what the Americans would call the boss sceptic among 
expert conjurors of his time. Such men aro valuable as 
a Standard by which to test the value of the evidence 
that is obtainable in support of the reality of occult 

lhenomens. If the oocultists can convince Mr. Maske- 

упо they сап convince anyone. The ordinary public 
would . Mr. Maskolyne's word for it that there 
was going to be no fraud ‘about the business, and that 
the phenomena alles could not be attributed to any 
legerdemain, In the article in the English Illustrated 

fagazine, on the ** Great Wizard of the West,” Mr. Mas- 
kelyne sets forth his utter disbelief in all occult pheno- 
mena. As Mr. Maskelyne will be converted some day, it 
is well to have on record so uncompromising a declaration 
of his unbelief before the conversion takes place, The 
following passages will be handy for reference when that 
time comes = 


“Yes, 1 think spiritualism may now bo left to 
existence. It isimpossible to stamp it out entire) 
this day I frequently receive letters from devotees. 
Matos, lere axo two letters Т тесей quite lately. They are 
mot long ones, so you may care to read ‘You had 
better call Ruby, said one. The other dent wrote, 
«Т have been informed by spiritualism that the recent horrify- 
ing impending catastrophe to the moon by Sirius, or a planet, 
as the work of the great poet, William Shakespeare (Signed) 
a 

"You must bear in mind that spiritualiem has always existed 
in one form or another, but aa far as the publio is con- 
cerned it is as dead as a door-nail. No exposure of ita frauds 
can excite the slightest interest, the majority regarding it as 
simply e e. fa Amet, Y ills ر‎ 
in much the same condition, Only в few weeks ago the sur- 
viving ‘Davenport Brother,’ Ira, and Mr. Fay, attempted to 
revive the rope tricks in Washington. Mr. Fay, you must 
know, was an under-study who travelled with tho brothers, and 
took the place of either of them who happened to be indis- 
posed. After thoroughly advertising the revival, and ob- 
taining a number of preliminary puffs in the Press, the receij 
at the first performance amounted to only 11 dollara 50 
cents. They were advertised for six nighta, but they closed 
after the first performance, and their et? waa distrained 
on for rent. The famous ‘ Dr. Slade,’ who created such ex- 
citement in London in 1876, and made so much money with 
his slate-writing, was recently taken to в workhouse in America, 
penniless, friendless, and a lunatic. Contrast this state of 
things with the palmy days of spiritualism, when Home and 
the Darenporta hob-nobbed with princes and em) „ and 
received costly gifta from the hands of princesses an empress. 
Surely it is а vain hope for Mr. Stead to attempt to revive this 
exploded imposture. Та adopting spiritualism for business 

poset, 1 think he has mado a very grave mistake. Certainly, 
E xod d confine his rag Жен alone, but 
appeals for su; to theosophista, hypnotiata clairvoyanta, 
equat quens thought readers, faith-healers, astrologers, and 
а host of other impostors and their eccentric followers who are 
blindly wandering on the borderland of insanity.” 

“T suppose you have met Mr. Stead?” 

“Oh yes, more than once. When Mr. Stead first com- 
menced hia investigations in spiritualism, he а tome, 
through s mutual friend, to assist him, which I willingly 


on its 
- To 
ш. 


them. 
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bat Eglinton flatly refused to meet me under ап, енин 
was 


he turned to a cupboard, and tool 
what appeared to be а flat tin box. Continuing, he 


locked up in a case, with а fragment of sale pencil, ino 


‘wrote а question, wed together, 
with а morsel of siate-pencil between them, and then put into 
this tin case, which I soldered up ва roughly as „ lesy- 
ing marks from the soldering- bolt which it would be 
to ince, and which were photographed. I sent this case 
to Мт. Stead, desiring him not to let Eglinton know that it 
came from me, bat to tell him that if he could get an answer 
written inside, it would be of the greatest possible advantage 
to spirituali, and would make а convert of а ret кыржы 
wi promised to proclaim the result to the world. inton 
was to be allowed to take the slates home with him and 

long as he Teed: He promised 


эл 
ultimately refused to 
dozens of similar testa for other people, but always 


‘ras informed by the spiritualista that they only knew of ona 
—a lady who had left for Australia, and therefore was not 
available, Some months afterwards, I received a letter from. 
‘Mr. Stead saying that he had met with a wonderful material- 
ising medium, and desired that we should attend to photograph 
spirit at a séance to be held the next day ; but, aa u: е 
next post brought the information that the medium had beon 
taken ill, and the séance was postponed. Since then the camera 
‘and acoessories have been constantly in readiness, but we are 
till waiting." 


And we also nre waiting; but whereas he is waiting 
with an utter incredulity, I'am waiting with a sufficient 
"belief in the possibility of spirit photography to reckon 
confidently upon compelling Mr. Maskelyne ere long to 
admit thai he has beon able to photograph a spirit. When 
he does he will understand why I do not waste space in 
printing his futilities about the ghoste of clothes, which, 
аз the Realm reminds him, instead of being a new diffi- 
culty left to him to discover, was one of the first problema 
that ever perplexed primitive man when he began to turn 
his attention to the apparition of the dead. 


ROD-WRITING. A SIMPLIFIED PLANCHETTE. 


A Ctncuz member in Scotland sends the following sug- 
gestion :— 

“There are many who, not knowing whether the marvel- 
lous results claimed through planchette writing are true or 
false, are yet willing to investigate for themselves, but are 
deterred on account of the price of an instrument like the 

lanchette or the Ouija. The ИРИ of tablea ie at best а 
borious and uncertain method. If the table be heavy the 
porer, required to tilt it quickly must be considerable ; if 
t be light, the investigators’ anxiety to get resulte might, 
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by unconscious verebration, produce movements; and every- 
body knows that beginners as a rule have very little power, 
‘And hence many, trying once or twice, and failing, give up 
in despair. Had euch either a Ouija or a planchette they 
might see sufficient to encourage them to go on in the hope 
of developing something satisfactory ; but these instruments 
cost money, and the result with them is uncertain, во they 
are Jet alone and the subject drops. 

* Now every man may extemporise hie own planchette if 
he choose, at the coat of one penoy. Let him tie an or- 
dinary lead pencil to the end of a light walking stick, and 
his instrument is complete ; an instrument, to my mind, 
superior to even the planchette. When working with the 
planchette, I had always the feeling that it responded too 
7 to the unconscious movements of the eitters, and so 
much the more if these were eager. With the rod, how- 
ever, there is no such danger; its movements are all etrong 
and decided, and there is not the slightest possibility of an 
eager operator managing to delude himself by unconscious 
cerebration. 

“It is worked in thia way. А piece of paper is fixed to 
the wall, or toa door, at about the height of the operators’ 
breasts or faces. The rod is held between two people, one 
on either side ; held in the fingers with the palms of the 
hands upwards, each operator having a hand at each end of 
the stick. Place it at an angle with the point towards the 
paper, and wait; but keep the point back 6 or 8 inches 
from the paper. The result of course depends upon the 
mediumistic capacity of the operators. If there be по 
results, try again and yet sgain. If still no results, change 
one or both sitters. But when results do come there can 
be no mistaking them. 

“The rod sometimes begins to twist round gently in the 
hand. Then as the power develops it begins to rise, moves 
up and down, ез р and round, buckwards and forwards 
in every direction. When it gete that length, the ‘un- 
conscious cerebration’ theory is out of court; it seems 
evident that there is some force, not the operators’, mani- 
pulsating the rod. In many cases the movements are во 
Eu bera the stick twists right out of their hands al- 
thongh they are holding it as firmly as possible; and 
occasionally it is во violent as to snap the stoutest stick in 
two. 

“Usually, at first, as in all cases of automatic writing, it 
only scrawle, but these scrawls Lini take form and 
writing is the result. This comes slowly and often seems 
laboured, but gradually comes more rapidly until it is im- 
реша {от the writers to follow the words as they аге 

formed, and will be written before the atick stops and 
ives a chance for the to be read. The writing of 
ifferent ‘controls’ is as different as the writing of two 
different ple in earth life; some write a small and 
beautiful hand; others and round; others large 
sloping and pointed. But the strange thing is that the rod 
does write—writes where cheating and trickery are ab- 
solutely out of the question. . 

“ I have received all sorts of advice from it, and had 
mental questions answered. If the operators have done 
wrong, фе rod will tell them of it in spite of their willing 
it to cease. One gentleman Г know who never used the 
rod without being bitterly rebuked for his folly and warned 
of its consequences, At other times the rod writes the 
silliest drivel possible, and even condescends to swear. The 
irreverent person who did so in our circle was & pauper, 
known to us (and I must confess Death had not changed 


his propensities), who had died about four months before, 
He told us of the death of another pauper—which none of 
us knew—and asked us to ‘Speir at J. W.,’ the under- 


taker. We did ask and found it to be as the control had 
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said. On another occasion my mother professed to Le 
present, and although I was not near the operators the 
stick wrote things of which. certainly they had no know- 
ledge. Still, аз 1 knew the things it wrote, this may be 
explained by telepathy. 

“ Where circles for investigation of spiritualistic pheno- 
mena are already formed there should be no difficulty in 
getting, їп а few nights, this rod-writing. We succeeded 
the first night, only four were present, and this was but 
the second sitting. If the power be weak, let two others 
besides those at the rod place their hands on the rod- 
holders’ shoulders ; thia will probably increase the force, 

“It requires the co-operation of no one but some near 
friend—no one who might be suspected of cheating, and, 
above all, no Spiritualist. Without doubting the integrity of 
that large and-growing class, I believe that phenomena, pro- 
duced without the presence of any avowed believer—pro- 
duced, as they eay, in the family circle—are always the most 
convincing. Rod-writing, I fancy, may be got in most 
Ini lies," 


MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS OF SÉANCES. 


"Wi have received several reporta in reply to our circular. 
Here, for instance, is Mr. J. Brooks’ report on his own 
experience of phenomena ;— 


A MEDIUM’S REPORT ON ПІЗ MEDIUMSHIP. 


“Your form to band. In respect to same: No. 1. Au- 
tomatic writing.—Sometimea thoughts come directly. I 
write them naturally and without stoppage. tly 
fm of short and long metre, averaging six verses, eight 
ines per verse in the main. No. 2.—When sitting in 
sénnce slight knocks are heard on various articles, but I 
cannot command them. No, 3. Trance.—Know nothing. 
Usual discourse, forty minutes, varying not two minutes. 
No. 4.—When sitting in séance I use no cabinet or curtain, 
but take my chair 24 plain kitchen chair) and place it in 
ап empty corner. My friends see а blue mist arise, some- 
times strong, sometimes very faint. It generally envelopes 
the medium, Sometimes a nun appears; sometimes a man 
with long grey beard. Sometimes the mist or aura leaves 
the medium about a yard away, then gradually returns ; 
but it occasionally dissolves where it stands, Хо. 5. 
Clairvoyance. In trance.—Conld give hundreds of testi- 
monials, I use it mostly for medical purposes, Also for 
description of spirit frienda Many remarkable cures 
effected which doctors have given np. No. 6. Psychome- 
try.—1 take hold of hair or other object cent, close my eyes 
for, generally, two or three minutes, then a vision appears. 
It looks аз if situated above the eyes in the head, For 
instance, I take a stone, and curious sights greet my vision. 
I take hold of hair belonging toa sick person, and I become 
tick ко long us I hold it^ No. 7. Crystal: Gazing —Never 
tried it,so I cannot say. The above particulars are as 
near ав I can tell you, Iam only an investigator and love 
the study of this science. Am acquainted with animal 
magnetism ; can mesmerize. Have performed with a sub- 
ject with remarkable results. 
“Tam not а professional, although Т speak every Sun- 
day, and have done since September, 1502, 1 was fifteen 
months in developing circle ere the first control was given 
from rostrum. I do not give sittings personally. 1 receive 
hair only. Fee I leave with patients. What is given goes 
towards those who require medical advice and ure too poor 

to send stamps.” 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. A 


Mr. J. Dudley Power submits the following report of а 
séance with H. W. Hardy, of Sheffield :— 
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“ Will you kindly allow me, as briefly as possible, to tell 
my story? Some time ago I sat with other Sheffield 
friends at the Spiritualists’ headquarters in a circle where 
a youth wos the medium, our object being to get piano- 
playing and other physical manifestations. We sat in the 
dark, but under strictly test conditione, holding each other's 
hands firmly, the mediuin's especially. From that time 
to this, with all kinds of sitters, the phenomena have been 
produced. To test it further, I invited the young man, 
with bis parents, to my house, and оп two occasions the 
piano played without contact. Still wishing to prove the 
truth [жез the shadow of a doubt, recently, at my own 
house my wife and I sat with the medium alone, no one 
else being in the room. We joined hande over the table, 
and my feet rested on his in such à. manner that he could 
not possibly move them without ^r being aware of it, and 
yet the piano played ns we sang. lam convinced that the 
young man did not and could not touch the keys. 

* Will one of your clever contributors plenae explain 1? 


SPIRIT PHOTOORAPHY. 

A Circle member writes :— 

Commenting on your experiments with Mr, David Duguid, 
Mr. James Stevenson, in your last number, writes:— It 
occurred to me that if, after Mr. Duguid had placed the plates 
in the slides, you had turned one of them upside down, it 
would have tested whether the so-called spirit photograph was 
here before or not," ишпе, that if, on development, 
‘the image appeared |, it would be fair to infer that it 
had been impressed before exposure through the lens. 

It is within the knowledge of the writer that some such result 

by design) in some recent ex- 
y Mr. Du, 


am, &c., 
J. Monausox. 


AN ALLEGED CONTROL BY THE LATE TZAR OF RUSSIA, 


It was inevitable that some wet should soon appear 
of control by the late Tzar. We have lately had a eur- 
feit of Tennyson, and may probably soon е: t Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and R. L. Stevenson. The Tzar is eaid 
to have appeared at *9, Lancaster Gate, on Tuesday, 
November 6th, and fes long account of his entrance 
into the Spirit World. In regard to politics he had not 
much to reveal. 

Asked by a sitter in the circle what where his designs in 
India, he replied tbat his intenti desi 
those of good-will. 
war. 
attri 


warn K 
been so faithfully guarded, from the snares of the world by 
those who had gone before. ' Here ended the control, 


The interview is reported in Маййит and Daybreak, 
November 23rd, and the Editor udd: 


We baye had it on our mind to slate hat the lata Tzar was 
an experienced Spiritualist, but we have not had time or 
strength to do so. It will be remembered by some of our 
readers, that we gave a loug account of Mr. Eglinton's visit 
to St, Petersburg, and bie sittings with the Tzar and family. 
Tho Tzar was himself mediumistic (peychoplastic, rather nega- 
tive and conservative), and remarkable results were ob'ained ; 
slate-writing, &c. Mr. Eglinton was floated, and one of his. 
feet was placed on the shoulder of the Tzar, while the other 
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foot rested on the shoalder of the gentleman who sat next. 
‘Thus stood-Mr, Eglinton on the body of one of the most 
mighty of earth's polentates, Bpirit reduces us all to one 
level. 


OUR DIRECTORY OF MEDIUMS. 

Ова Directory of Mediums has made a beginning, and 
that is all that can be said. I hope in our next num- 
ber the gifted in psychic matters will be more dom to 
opere in ucing a trustworthy Register of Mediums. 

è inserted in the last issue of BoRDERLAND an inset, 
of which the following is а copy :— 


BORDERLAND: DIRECTORY OF MEDIUMS. 
Medium's Name. . . Address. , . The above Medium 
has manifested belore me genuine phenomena as follows :— 
l.—Automatio Writing... 2. Physical Manifestations, 
баур Normal or fa Tisnosp s on ИИ 
'oyanoe, or in Trance. . . 6.—| etry. 
+ 2 T Cpeal-Gasb. a e Nhe кото а ie pres 
fetal vr public Medium, gives privat sittings at a fee of 
zs... OF receives at a public Séance on. . °. I mw the 
Medium. . . 189 . . Bi „ o-a Ài see 
N.B.— Please fill in the above and return ii to “ Boxnsmtaxo" 
Office, 18, Pall Mall Esat, London, W.C. 
MEDIOMS WITH WHOM I HAVE ВАТ. 


By way of beginning, I make в return of those mediums 
of whom I can speak from personal experience, 


The following are mediums with whom I have person- - 


ally sat with varying results. I have included no one in 
this list with whom I could not honestly вау that, so far as 
І could see, phenomena have been obtained which, in its 
degree, whether of trance, clairvoyance, peychometry, &c., 
seemed to me to be genuine. 


ADDRESSES. 
‘Mra, Russell Davies, Trance mediumship, normal clairvoy- 


ance, psv: > 
Mrs. Bliss, 53, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. Trance 


iumahip. 
Mrs. Graddoo, 19, Sanderland Road, Forest Hill, В.Е. 
Paychometry, trance mediamsbip. 
anet Bailey, Blackburn. Clairvoyance, trance mediumship. 
Mr. Rob:rtJ. Les, 57, Endine Road, East Dulwich. Trance 
modiumahip, magnetic healing, inspirational speaking. 
Mr. J. J. Moras, 26, Omaburgh Street, Euston Road, N.W. 


"om Lan Ков Place, Gl В hoto. 
vid Duguit Carlton е, w. Bpiri - 
, trance mediumahip. RAA: 

Greck, 41, Redcliffe Road, W. Kensington. Trance 
amediumabip. : 

‘Mrs. Hayward, Pembroke Road, Cinderford, Forest of Dean. 
"Normal clairvoyant, peychometry. 

I have had sittings with Eglinton, Husk, and others of 
the ваше kind, who do not need to be mentioned here. I 
suppose I may consider that I am a medium for automatic 
handwriting, and there are several among my friends and 
acquaintances who get automatic handwriting more or leas 
regularly, but who would not like their names to appear 
in this directory. There ів, for instance, Miss A., 
whose automatic handwriting has been described at length 
in the Proceedings of the Peychical Research Society. 
There is also the daughter of “a citizen of London,” 
through whose hand “I awoke” was written, but who 
‘wishes to preserve her anonymity. There are many others 
who practise the gift more or less, but who need not be 
mentioned here. Among the more notable mediums are 
"Mrs. Everitt and the Scotch medium, whose extraordinary 

rifts are described by her father under the name of Edina. 
the interesting list of articles describing interviews with 


53 
mediums which have been ring in Light, the follow- 
ing have already been described, They are, Mrs. Russell 


Davies, Mr. David Duguid, and Miss Florrie Cook. 

In America I ast at Boston with Mrs. Piper. She is a 
trance medium and automatic handwriter. In Chicago 
I sat with Mrs, Warne, 35, 188th Street, Chicago, healing 
medium, normal clairvoyant, and trance medium; Mra. 
Slosson, Elizabeth Street, trance medium ; Mr. Campbell 
and Dr. Rodgers, slate-writing. It will be seen. that some 
of these mediums are mentioned sgin in the list given 
below, which was compiled as explained. I wish again: 
distinctly to state that по human being can certify that any 
medium can produce always, under any circumstances, 
the phenomena which they have formerly produced under 
favourable circumstances. All that I state is that from 
time to time, eo far as personal experience goes, the above 
mediums have obtained in my presence what appeared 
to he authentic phenomena. 

The replies from the pnblic came in slowly, At the end 
of six weeks we had received only five forms filled in re- 
spectively on behalf of— 


1. Monstecn 5. N. Аму, 28, Rue de la Ville, 
Levegne, Paris (who is already well known to the readers 
of BoRDERLAND) by Prince Wiazniewski. М. Zanne's 
speciality is cartomancy and psychometry from hand- 
writing, His fee is 10s, and he gives sittings by 
epecial appointment or correspondence. 

2. “SAMBOR,” 6F, Nevsky Prospect, St. Petersburg, 
vouched for by a distinguished member of the London 
Society for Psychical Research, Petrovo Solovovo, 
“Sambor” gives private sittings at а fee of three guineas, 
or receives at а public séance at a fee of six or seven 
shillings. He gives very satisfactory physical manifesta- 
tions, the passing of matter through matter, movements of 
oe Sina B Margaret Street, Cavendish 

3. Mrs. Briss, 53, treet, Cavendial паге, 
ia warmly recommended by a Circle Member, Ms. duet 
Н. Eckley, as having given, under trance control, “Ап 
accurate description of several departed relatives, describ- 
ing the manner of their deaths quite correctly, and. giving 

rticulars in to personal appearance, nature of last 

IIneas, traita of character, etc., unmistakably correct.” Mrs. 
Bliss’ fee fora private sitting is 10s. 

4. Mrs. Groom, 200, St. Vincent Street, Ladywood, 
Birmingham, on whose behalf three forms were sent in. 
One form was signed by a Circle Member, Mr. A. J. 
Bennett; the second by Mr. George Tulbe, President of 
tlie Birmingham Spiritualist Union, and Mr. P. Galloway ; 
and the third by Mr. H. M. Le Blonde. 

All agree that Mrs. Groom is an excellent clairvoyante 
in her normal state and under trance control. Mrs. Groom 
receives free at a private séance on Tuesdays and Fridays 
(by prior arrangement). Mr. George Tubbs enhances 
AE of his testimony by the following note :— 


It is my great pleasure to testify to the altogether selí- 
deny ing reat Mics, Groom ae a medium. Por ihe great 
love of her conception of the truth, ehe has taken up the 
great work of propagating Spiritualism all over the country. 
She commenced ber mission when Spiritualism was neither s0 
1 Ме or во popular as it is now. 
he bas never accepted any fee fur her services and they 

have been of a most valuable nature. She has been tho moans 
of converting me to higher and nobler thoughts of life in tho 
Tight of the philosophy of Spiritualism. My family and friends 
аге thus indebted to ber. Those who know her best honour 
her the most. н 

On the first Sunday of each month she gives her gratuitous 
services to the Byham Spiritualist Union, at the Masonic Hall; 
on other Sundays her services are given elsewhere. 
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5, Mus. WiLKINS, 356, Portobello Road, London, W., 
who gives private sittings at a fee of 5a. (by appoint- 
ment ment) is vouched for by Miss A. Wyatt and Miss 

Wallace аз a роса clairvoyante. 


MEDIUMS NOTICED IN THE PRESS. 


After waiting another week we decided to send a form to 
every medium whose address we could ascertain. Accord- 
ingly, on December 3rd, we despatched 20 insets ; on De- 

т 7th, 30; on December 10th, 20; and on various 
days between the days given upwards of fifteen , accompanied 
by letters, In response to the request in BorDERLAND, 
and the 85 forms sent out independently, we have received 
only 23 replies, and of these, as already pointed out, three 

re'erence to one medium, 

The names and addresses of the mediums, ete., to whom 
forms were sent, were taken mainly from a list in the Two 
Worlds, Light, etc., and are as follows :— 


Mr. J, The Mount, Hanging Heston, Dewsbury 
, Mr. J. W., 62, Goorge Street, Bal 

Brailoy Mr. J., 18, Clarendon Road, Walthamstow 

Boardman, Mr. H., 370, Ashton Old Road, Manchester 

Beardshall, Mra., 25, Turner Place, All Sainta Road, Brad- 


ford 
, Mrs., Oburch View, Greetland, Halifax 
Burchell, Мук, Chapel Stree, Bradford 
Bamforth, Mr. T., Britannia Road, Slaithwaite 
Dames Ма, t , Porter's Yard, Holden Street, Radford, 
jotta, 
Barr, Mrs., Wednesbury 
Бый, Mr. Toe На, у Avenue, Tong. 


M т, Stoney Rock Road, Буар, Zune 


ibrary Lane, Wi 
erneth, Oldham 
lads ir, John, HUS Peudril Street, шы TEE 
Janet, Street, Par wor 
ianu Suam o T Ren 
Brook, Mz. J, 10, Staincife Road, Westbro', Dow 
."H., 8, Cliffe Terrace, Skircoat Green, 
Camm, Eo 24, Nicklaon Street, Wellington Road, Now 


Wortley, Leeds 
Cannon, Mrs., 74, Nicholaa Street, Hoxton, London, №. 
Campion, Mr, J. 
Carr, Mr. and Mrs., 8, Nelson Street, Keighley 
Connell, Mra., Victoria Road, Holbeck, 
; Mr. and Mia., 72, Wilfred Street, Otley Road, Brad- 


fal, 

Carrick, . J., 11, Dixon Street, Blackfine, vid Black 
hill, oo. Durham 

Dennings, Mrs., 3, Back Lane, Idle 

nee 


67, Healey "Wood Road, 
son, Mrs., 4, School Street, rp AR 
w ., 34, Cornwall Road, Bayswater, London, 
Davis, Mr. JT 145, Oxford Rond, Burnley 
Edwards, lackburn 


Wm., 222, Audley Range, 
. W. H., 238, Southampton Street, Camber- 


Edwards, Mr. 
well, London 
Farrah, Mrs., 4, Arthur Street, Stanningley 
Featherston: G., 86, Netherfield Lane, Parkgate, near 


Featherstone, Mr. S., 38, LEE Road, Parkgate 
Балое Mrs, 7, ‘Apsley Place, Huddersfield 
Gregg, Mra., 5, Tomlinson Street, Meanwood Road, Leeds 


BORDERLAND. 


Gartside, Miss M. J., 10, Larkhill Court, Mizzy Road, 


Green, Mra., 1, Fir Street, Heywood * 
Grey, ‘Mr. J. G., 34, "Woodhouse Street, Sonth Shields 


Groom, Mra., 200, St. Vincent Street, Birmingham ® 
Gibson, Mr. J., 61, Strawberry Hill, Petdleton * 
Galley, Mr. Wan, 2, Pavement Street, Cleckheaton 


Hep Leeds 
Hesketh, House, 29, Webster Streot, 
Hargreaves, Mr. and Mrs., 909, South Terrace, Thornbury, 


Hen Ms. T. И, 6, Ladbroke Cresent, Notting НШ, 

on 

Holds, Mr. J., 175, Leeds Road, Bradford 

Hodson, Mr T. T., 187, Commercial Road, Newport, Mon. 
Hopwood, Mr. Win., 30, Tamworth Road, Laisterdyke, 

Bradford 


Harrison, Miss, 21, Drawton Street, Manchester Road, 
Bradford 


Hodgson, Mr. T., 114, Mount Pleasant, Greengate, near 


Hoyle, Mrs. 1, Grape Street, Gibbet Lano, Halifax 
Illingworth, Miss, Eslier’a Place, Bowling Back Lane, 


‘Inman, Mr. W. E., 9, Long Hen: 
Johnson, Mr. Wm., 148, Mottram 
Jones, Miss, 2, Benson Street, Tired * 


Street, Shefield 
Hyde 


Jarvis, Mrs., 3, Brayshay Yard, Lamb Lane, 
Knibb, Mr. A.) 4 шу Ly) Edgbaston, Birmingham® 
Kitaon, Mr. 7. H owsbury 
Lund, d Mes 
беши. Mio 
m, 
‘Town, London 
Tetlow, Mr. J. B., 142, Fitzwarren Street, Pendleton ® 


* Mentioned in article. 


In addition to this list forms and letters were sent to 
Мга. Everitt, Madame Greck, Mr. J. J. Morse, and Mra, 
Graddon ; also to Mrs Davy, Mr. Н. Towns, and Mrs, 
Perry, who advertise in Light, and to Mrs. Davidson (of 

Newcastle), Mrs. Walker, Mrs, Gunn, Mr. Joseph Brooke, 
ete., ete. 

Mz. J. J. Morse wrote as follows :— 

T pm obliged for yours 20th ult, enclosing ^ Directory of 


Mediums" form, but as I do not givo sittings, and am over- 
burdened with corres) Cw perg re inquirers, and calls (той 
xa Td is, 't risk any more labour by putting 

Н on the list. As one cannot recommend jums like 


Puis бе уаз, уой prid. ORNA QE filling out the form sent. 
me. 

MapAME Grece (46, Finborough Road, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W.), returned her form filled in by J. Traill Taylor, 
Esq., who testifies to the genuineness of Madame Greck’s 
clairvoyance, normal, and in trance, of which he has had 

ice for nearly thirty years. Madame Greck gives 
private sittings, fee £1 12, and receives at n public séance 
on Fridays at 7.30 ; fee 2s. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT MEDIUMS. 

The next step wns to write to the signatories of the other 
fourteen forms, The following ів а copy of the circular 
letter sent :— 

Dx 

Wo have to thank you for your letter of the 
e mi 


in ‚апа should be 
жей ا‎ E you would kindly snawer tho further following 
jnestions :— 


a 
(1) Are you to allow your name and status (trade or 
Jta be + in testimony of tho facta ез you 


THE PHENOMENA OF MEDIUMSHIP. 


lo testify, under the same conditions, to his or her 
Ке of the mediam a questi 
Faithfully yours, 

„1л ھپ‎ to this we received ONLY EIGHT REPLIES. 
Six were fully attested. Two were signed, but permission 
to publish names withheld. Sir still await the second 
signature. 

е following are particulars of the six fully-attested 
forms. Mr. JAMES BEOYTERAE TrrLow, 142, Flizwarren 
Street, Pendleton, Manchester (an account of whose in- 
teresting experiences will be found on another ), holds 
private sittings, but has no fixed fee. He gives his services 
on Sundays for 10s, and expenses, т. Tetlow is 
excellent Clairvoyante and Psychometrist, His form is 
signed by Mr. John Nutter, Secretary of the Burnley 
Spiritualist Society, and Mr. William Mason. Mr. Nutter 


We find Mr. Tetlow such a reliable Trance Speaker and 
Peychometrist that for the last two years we have engaged 
him for thirteen sundays in each year, and find that his powers 
gr every satisfaction to the large audiences who come to 

him, some of his psychometric readings being very re- 
markable. 

We may add that Mr. Tetlow has done some BORDER- 
LAND < tests,” and bas given every satisfaction, 

‘Mas. SPRING, 8, Wilkin Street, Grafton Road, Kentish 
Town, N.W., gives private sittings for 5a., and holds public 
séances on Mondays at 8 р.м. Her powers are vouched for 
by two ladi One of the ladies, а Circle member and 
well-known to us, says :— 

I bare sat Medly with Mrs. Spring during the peat six 
months, and Inte led pony interesting end сойлей E yl 
of her faculty of Clirroyaneo. T consider her shwiiely 


Edward Dangerfield, Esq., testifies that he saw WALTER 
J. Leeper, 71, Robin Hood's Chase, Nottingham, on the 
4th of March last, and that he then gave ^ Descriptions of 
the writer of a letter, place of abode, environment, relatives, 
&c., under strictly test condition, not referable to tele- 

thy." This form is also signed by A.J. Smith, Esq., of 

ottingham. Fee not mentioned, 

Mr. Victor Wripzs, 187, Trinity Road, Astor, Bir- 
mingham, is an Inspirationist; his clairvoyance is given 
as" yi i," and psychometric powers as © excellent,’ 
Fee, for private sitting or delineation, 5s Iis form is 

igned by Mr, Alfred Knibb, who explains on his own be- 
half that he is also a “ psychometric medium,” but not a 
professional. 

The President of the Sheffield Psychological Institute 
favours us with particulars about Н. W. Harpy, 175, Pond 
Street, Sheffield. Mr. Hardy gives private sittings, fee 218., 
and receives at а public séance on Fridays, 5,30 to 10, for 
Physical manifestations. All the phenomena mentioned 
on our form, except Cryatal-Gazing, are testified as having 
been manifested. ‘aller particulars, however, are given on 
another 3 

Miss Jones, 2, Benson Street, Liverpool, is described as 
an excellent Clairvoyante and Psychometrist, normally and 
under trance control. “ Impossible to be better," ad 
of the signatories who sign her form. 


one 
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Мв. Josera Вяоокв, of Dewsbury, misunderstood our 
application, and, instead ‘of returning the form, sent the 
interesting particulars which are reproduced in full else- 
where. In response to a second request, however, his form 
was returned duly filled in and signed by two witnesses of 
his powera, No fee is mentioned. 

following are the names of mediums whose forma 
have been filled in but whose signatories have not replied to 
the circular letter quoted abo! 

Mrs. Bentley, Mr. John William Boocock, Jeremy Gib- 
son, Mrs. Sophia Gunn, Mre, Ellen Green, Mrs Hulme, 
Mrs. Patterson (Pittabargh), Mrs. Hannah Whitcock. These 
appear to be Inspirationalists, excepting Mrs, Patterson, 
who apparently has extraordinary powers, and Mrs. 
Whitcock, who gives medical advice (under control) for 2s. 

The forms sent to “ Mr. and Mrs. Clegg" and to “ Mias 
Cowling’ were returned endorsed, “ бопе, no address," 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following list of names and addresses, obviously un- 
classified, have been sent to us by a BORDERLAND 
subscriber :— 

Mr. Butcher, 6, Montpellier Road, Peckham, B.E. Trance 
and Inspirational, public and private. 

Мг. Edwards, 4, Montpellier Road, Peckham, S.E. Public 
snd private Healing Medium. 

Mus E. Gambrill and Miss Lilian Gambrill, 1, Kockbourne 
Road, Forest Hill. Trance rivate. 

Mr. Hi |, Peckham, 


and Phrenologit. 
Mr. John Vango, 216, Southwark Park Road, S.E. Trance, 

‘Healing, Clairvoyance. Private; fee is from 10s. upwards, 
Mra. S. Clark, 102, Camberwell Road, Healin, Medium. 

m, 5.5. 


‘Trance, Inspirational. 
We take the opportunity of repeating the names of those 
Paychometrists, Astrologers, Graphologists and others to 
whom we are in the habit of sending “tests” referred to 
us by BoRDERLAND readers and Circle Members. 
Рвтснометпівтв. 
Misa Id, Ellis, 10, Kent Road, Blackpool. 
Miss Ross, 41, High Street, Smethwick, Birmingham. 
ASTROLOGERS. 
Mr. Bland, Francis Street, Hull. 
Рахит, 
Miss Collingridge, 36, Onslow Square, S.W. 
Miss Smythe, 65, Bloomfield era 
GRAPHOLOGIATS. 
Mr. Eugene Gorrie, Sunny Side, Melton Mowbray. 
Miss Ross, 41, High Street, Smethwick, Birmingham, 
We have also sent occasionally to Mr, Allen, 5, Castle 


Arcade, Cardiff (Palmistry); Mr. В. Н. Peony (Neptune); 
11, Bridge Street, Bristol (Astrology); Mr. G. Wylde, and 
Mr. J. Tetlow, 142, Fitzwarren Street, Church Street, 


Pendleton. 


IX,.—SECOND SIGHT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A PROVISIONAL REPORT|BY MISS X. 


—— 


T a Meeting of the Society for Psychical Research in 

the Town Hall, Westminster, on December 7th, 

2—3 Miss X. gave an address on her recent Inquiry 
into the Phenomenon of Second Sight in the Highlands, 


PROVISIONAL NATURE OF THE REPORT. 

She began by insisting upon the point that any report 
must bo, at the prevent stage, pronrional aniy.. Dred 
evidenco of any kind is difficult to obtain, though mere 
superficial and second-hand traditione are plentiful 
enough. Not only on account of their native reticence, 
but because, among the Seors themselves, the faculty of 
Second Sight is regarded with secret reverence and awe, 

- first-hand testimony can be obtained only by living among 
the people and cultivating personal relations with thems 
This, Miss X., accompanied by a friend, tried to do 
during some weeks of the past autumn, both among the 
islands of the Hebrides and in some of the more retired 
glens of the mainland. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE INQUIRY. 


The liberality of tho juis of Bute has enabled the 
Society for Psychical Research to institute some formal in- 
quiries in Scotland upon the subject of Second Sight,extend- 
ing over a period of some eighteen months preceding Miss 
X's visit, and which served, at least, to indicate the diffi- 
culty of the inquiry, and the reluctance of the Highlanders 
to commit themselves upon the question. 

The Rey. Peter Dewar, of Rothesay, kindly undertook 
the office of Hon, Sccrotary, and sent out nearly two 
thousand schedules to ministers, schoolmasters, doctors, 
heads of police, land owners, and, as far as possible. to 
representatives of nll clnsses in the Gaelic-speaking dis- 
-tricts of the Highlands. Out of these but sixty were 
returned duly filled up, and but half of these answered in 
the affirmative the following questions :— 

1.—Is “Second Sight" believed in by the people of 
your neighbourhood + 

2.— lave you yourself seen or heard of any cases which 
appear to imply such a gift If eo, will you send me the 

facts 

3.—Can you refer me to anyone who has had personal 
experience, and who would be disposed to make a state- 
ment to me on the subject * 

4,—Do you know of any persons who feel an interest, 
and who would be disposed to help in this inquiry * 

At the end of six months, Lord Bute issued a further 
circular in his own name, with somowhat better results, 
two hundred and ten being filled up, of which sixty-four 
answers wore more or lese affirmative. 


18 THE HIGQHLANDER INDIFFERENT ? 


"Miss X. observed that her experience tended to show 
that, in a great number of instances, the circulars had 
been neglected, not from indifference or lack of attention, 
but because many recipients felt that a subject which, if 
not a motive force in their own lives, was at least a tra- 
dition reverently received from their ancestors ; was one 
too great for their powers of handling, too sacred for dis- 
cussion with strangers. 

Moreover, the inquiry is inevitably one which cannot 
be adequately dealt with by correspondence merely. In 
a great number of instances the persons who are likely to 


give most valuable help in the matter, are thoae unaccus- 
tomed to express their thoughts in writing, or who have 
not leisure to relate long histories, even when they have 
the inclination to do во. 

Moreover, even in the wildest glens and islands, the 
schoolmaster is abroad, and a generation is fast arising 
that knows little of romance, and poetry, and simple 
faith, and reverence for tradition; and those to whom 
these things are most dear are learnin, proportion 
they feol their reality and power—to and mini- 
mise the fucts of their belief. 

Again, in those parte where Presbytorianism is strong, 
with all its essential modernness, ita imprimatur of re- 
form, its association with political feeling, there is, among 
the people, an attitude of apology for their interest in 
psychical experience, which one does not find where Church 
teaching, either Anglican or Roman, with its more pic- 
turesque presentation of sacred truths, its historic build- 
ings, ita manifold associations, has never been interrupted. 
The Presbyterians more especially showed a reluctance to 
commit their experiences to writing, though entirely 
courteous and willing when personally approached. 

THE NECESSITY FOR A PERSONAL INQUIRY. 

Hints were thrown out in certain of the schedules as to 
the possibility of ly communicating experi 
which could ‘not be written down, and, moreover, as to 
certain traditional methods of acquiring the faculty of 
Second Sight. Thess hints led, in the end, to a request 
from the committee appointed to carry out the investiga- 
tion, that Miss X. would undertake to visit such localities 
as appeared likely to yiold some reward for the necessary 
expenditure of time and trouble. 

“This invitation," said Miss X., “ I accepted with very 
great pleasure. A small island in the Hebrides was fixed 
upon as our contre, and with a friend, a dog, and a mini- 
mum quantity of luggage, we started early in July, 
resolved to derive as much pleasure and profit from our 
expedition as the occasion permitted. The amount both 
of pleasure and of profit far exceeded our expectations; the 
Highlander, аз we found him, is in overy rank of life a 
gentleman ; we met with unfailing kindness and courteay, 
and we look forward to repeating our visit with even 
greater satisfaction than that with which we first under- 
took the trust, 


HOW WE SET ABOUT IT. 
“We felt at the outeot that tho scheduled returns were 


discouraging enough, and wo tried to strengthen our 
basis of inquiry by private preliminary correspondence, 
both with our own friends in Scotland, and othors to whom 


many, who shared our interests, were во good as to intro- 
duce us, Finally, we bought an ordnance map of Scot- 
land, and carefully marked in coloured chalks e place 
of which wo had Led any roports, in the various grees 
of promise held out to us, blue standing for “ possible 
cases.” To our great satisfaction the entire Highlands 
were soon sufficiently suffused with the colour of promise 
to raise our spirits very considerably, 

“ Among the various discouragements offered to us, was 
the fact that we were entirely ignorant of Gaelic, but this 
was hardly ever a serious inconvenience. The children, 
unfortunately for ths characterisation of the Highlands, 


»oul 
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all learn English in the schoole, and as we were seldom 
far from the coast, there were, moreover, always sailors to 
фе found who had been among English-speaking crews, 
and who were invariably kind and helpful, The ministers 
and doctors, too, never failed to come to the rescue when 
appealed to, and the hospitality eo characteristic of the 

ghland peasant, always prompted him to make every 
effort to respond to our attempts at conversation. 

“We gave ourselves up entirely to our object, cultivating 
acquaintances on every possible occasion, living thirteen 
hours в day out of doors, making ourselves at ы, and 
grateful for all the kindness extended tous We made 
no talk about the object of our visit, though we soon found 
that it was perfectly well understood, and that our repu- 
tation had preceded us. 


THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE. 


“This was а rather unwelcome discovery, the more во 
that a somewhat exaggerated account of our personal 
ychie powers soon became current, and we had to live 
own various reports as to our exercise of magic and 
witel On the whole, this had a good effect upon 
the evidence—a slight feeling of awe, & recognition of 
power as adepts in their own line, saved us from having 
palmed off upon us the kind of story, which, not on the 
islanda, but in the more frequented parts, is reserved for the 
amateur who likesa little folk-lore, just as in certain shope 
in Paris, outré bonnets, and costumes a trifle passé, are 
reserved, with вото contempt, for ‘ les Anglaises,” 

** We soon found that any charge of being ‘a chiel 
amang them takin’ notes! would be fatal to further 
inquiry, and that the note-book and signature must 
be postponed till all preliminaries were solidly established. 
We at our next visit to bring all our stories up to 
the evidential standard which we have as yet reache1 in 
certain cases only. 


HOW THE EVIDENCE STRUCK US, 


'* Personally, we were much impressed by the apparent 
trustworthiness of the traditions. We mata a tat of 
hearing each story as many times over, from as many 
witnesses as posaible, and were greatly struck by the 
absence of variation in detail. We kept a careful diary 
of our conversations, and whenever ible we both heard 
each witness and compared notes the same day, as soon 
afterwards as possible. 

‘Perhaps the most distinct impression, the moet definite 

tion of which we were at the time conscious, 

was the familiarity of the main ideas which these stories 

ted to us. And as our knowl of them widened, 

and the same features were again and again reproduced, 

во too did our conviction guin ground, and we felt the old 
classifications adequate to receive the new material. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS. 


“This seemed to us the more atrikin, 
entire novelty of our surroundings. Everything about us 
was unfamiliar—tho language, the customs, the system 
cof commerce by barter, the intensely primitive construc- 
tion of the houses—even the natural features of the island. 
It is simply, © sand-benk about eight by ten miles, 
sparsely inhabited, covered with a peculiarly fine sweet 
therbage—the grazing of sheep and a few cattle tho only 
occupation of the inhabitants. When we arrived, the 
island was golden, and the whole atmosphere luxuriously 
sweet with yellow iris and yellow bedstraw. The entire 
aabeence of trees, or even of brushwood or heather ac- 
counts for the scarcity of all but sec-birds. Not а stick 


on account of the 
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grows on the island, and it will be shown that this fact 
crops up in ио of the stories. The story that one of 
the ministers ‘a kind of tree’ seemed to us aa 
widely improbable аз other stories of fairy dogs and green 
ladies, and the үке) that there was в policeman some- 
where about the i: |. We found the tree at last. It 
was a fuchsia bush, and did not yield much timber, All 
the wood on the island was salvage from wrecks, and wus 
so precious as to be hidden away, and Ив possession 
talked of as little as possible. Etiquette, however, re- 


uired that anyone of timber should, when 
E Bi treasure when a coffin was in 


necessary, yield up 
question. 
THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE STORIES. 

“ Most of the stories turn upon coffins and funerals, not 
because the islanders are v Biren to melancholy, but bo- 
cause в funeral is the only event which ever occurs, 
except an occasional wedding. Those occasions are celo- 
brated by buying в five gallon cask of whiskey, asking 
no questions as to ita origin, and drinking the contents— 
the subsequent visions not being worth recording. 


WHAT 18 SECOND SIGHT ? 

“Second Sight, like many cases of Crystal Vision, ap- 
parently the externalisation of an idea, subconsciously 
receiv ‘The seers make no claim to the receipt of com- 
munications from the dead; indeed we have dozens of 
times heard the very notion repudiated with horror and 
disgust. The view of the seers themselves is that it is a 
kind of extension of vision, a seeing of something not 
visible to those not specially gifted.” 

Miss X. then led to relate various stories which 
she had collected and of which the following .are ex- 
amples :— 

STORY OF JOHN THE TAILOR. 

“Two Jolins, brothers-in-law, lived in the same cottage. 
One possessed ‘the diner pcd tailor, the other a 
shepherd. The cottage longed to the tailor, and it was 
a sore grievance with the shepherd that he had not one of 
Бареа Tip factor hes told us how фин man used ta 
urge his claims on every opportunity, and how, seeing that 
he was steady, and bal n ii his employment for a lon, 
time, he at last agreed to give him а piece of ground. 
One day he himself went with the shepherd nnd some 
workmen to measure the site, and when all arrangements 
were complete, the shepherd remarked triumphantly, re- 
ferring to his brother-in-law, ‘John'll be made a leear 
the night!’ It then transpired that the tailor had asserted 
for months past, *John'll no have a house biggit, and 
this, even after the factor had promised the site. The 
neighbours all had great faith in his Srophecies, and the 
announcement that the ground had measured off 
caused great excitement among them. 

^The tailor heard the news unmoved, and aly ранае, 


‘ There'll be no house Diggit for John,’ And there never 
m. for John the shepl died suddenly that same 
night. 


“This occurred about five years ago, and we heard the 
story over and over again from those who had personal 
knowledge of it—among others, from the doctor. I asked 
whether the shepherd's death might have been reasonably 
predicted from the careful observation of a relative living 
1n the same house with him, and he said he thought not. 
The man was, to all appearance, strong and hearty, and 
the cause of his death was wholly unsuspected. The only 
account the tailor could give of the matter was simply 
that he had seen the shepherd ‘ shrouded.’ 
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THE WOMAN AND THE SHROUD. 


“The doctor instanced the case of a woman, known to 
himself, who had gone to the dressmaker to be fitted for 
‘anew gown. When she hed gone, a companion of the 

observed, ‘Ye need na hurry wi’ the frock. 
Did ye no see she had her shroud on her?’ and before 
the gown was finished the woman was dead. 


THE SHEPHERD'S COTTAGE. 

“But to return to the building of the . The 
Factor told us further that John the tailor, also 
predicted that no shepherd’s cottage would be erected 
on the site chosen, but on another further from the 
road, and apparently far less suitable. For youn mt, 
he affirmed, whenever he had chanced to pass that way at 
night, he had seen lights, а iy frm the indoor 
of & cottage upon the spot, then bare and uninhabited, 
which he indicated. Ultimately, but not till some years 
later, a shape l'a cottage was built on that big: Hes , 
and not on that originally selected by the Factor. d- 
ing on the very spot, we asked a farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood the cause of a change of plan, the reason for 
which was not very obvious. He pointed out that in the 
meanwhile another co! been utilised for a shep- 
herd about a mile distant ва the crow flies, and that by 
paing the new one back from the road, it served as a 

ink in a chain of communication between this and a 
third another couple of miles further west, the lights 
being thus visible from cottage to at night, а 
great convenience where inhabitants are few and commu- 
nication difficult, 

THE WEE MAN. 

“I was interested in finding that many cases had in 

them the symbolic character, the characteristic of facts 

- indicated rather than described, with which I am familiar 
in the case of crystal visions. Here, for example, is a 
story which was well known in the island, and which we 
received from many who had heard it long before the 
coincidence pud 

“А man was coming home one evening at dusk. As 
he approached a certain „ which we know very 
well, and which is one of two at some distance from any 
others, he observed ‘a wee man,’ a dwarf well known in 
the island, sitting on the end wall near the chimney. 
The ‘wee man’ was apparently tugging with all his 
strength at something heavy within the roof-tree. When 
the seer came up to The cottage no wee man was visible, 
пог upon inquiry had he been there that day. Then the 
seer was much troubled and knew that a funeral was in 
prospect. Shortly after, the ‘weo man’ died, and the 
owner of the being known to possess some wood, 
а rare possession in the island, was called upon to pro- 
duce it for the coffin. It was hidden away in the roof, 
and in order to reach it men had to climb on to the end 
wall and pull the planks out from under the thatch. 

* This 18 the sort of thing which, in my own experience, 
an donum За Мун VUE or other ext isations o 
subconscious knowledge—the grotesque juxtaposition oi 
ideas severally correct enough. ш = 


A PREDICTION OF REMOTE EVENTS. 

“In the case of prediction of immediate events one has 
always to discount for the possible observation by the sub- 
conscious self of indications not obvious to the ordinary 
consciousness, but when the prediction is of events more 
remote, the difficulty of explanation is increased. One of 
the best known stories, one which we heard many times 
from various sources, always with the same details, is of 

in 
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“ А well-known seer, whose predictions were regarded aa 
infallible, related about twenty years ago that, resting one 
day on the beach, he had a curious vision. It was mid- 
day and, аз he lay in the sunshine, he saw a large party of 
men in red coats pass along the road above him, perhay 
about twenty yards away. The road leading down to the 
shore, and just where it ends there stands a shepherd's 
cottage, and by the cottage a spring of fresh water. At 


this point the men balted, stretched themselves on the grass 
to rest, and many drank at the well. They then resumed 
their march, and passed up the road. The seer watched 


them till they came to a certain point where the rond 
divides, going on the left hand to a village about a mile 
distant on the right to Island House, the centre of govern- 
ment on the island. The soldiers turned to the right, and 
the vision faded away. 

“Seldom had any prediction caused во much excitement 
on the island, where soldiers and even the police are prac- 
tically unknown, and there was much speculation as to 
what it might portend. No one ever thought of doubti 
its truth, but when years passed and no soldiers came, local 
interest naturally fla ‘At last the sappers and miners 
landed on the island, and all, except the seer himself, con- 
sidered the portent fulfilled. Up to a certain point the 
coincidence was true enough, but though they took the 
same road to begin with, they turned off to the left to 
measure a neighbouring hill, the highest point on the island. 
Finally the seer died, still confident that the soldiers were 
to come. In1889,during the Crofters’ agitation, their presence 
became necessary on the occasion of the installation of new 
owners in a certain farm lying beyond the Island House, and 
to which they proceeded along the very rond where they had 
been seen in vision. Moreover, a man who had known the 
seer hid himself in the actual spot where the vision had 
occurred to him, and watched it fulfilled in every detail. 

<“ By а curious coincidence we quite accidentally received 
corroborative testimony to the truth of the latter part of 
this story. Some weeks later, on the mainland, we quite 
casually met with two of the party who had visited the 
island in 1889, and who entirely corroborated the account of 
their movementa.” 

А THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE STORY. 

Among the vurious stories told by Miss X. which 
seemed to point to thonght-transference as their possible 
origin was one which occurred at a time when the pari 
minister was incapacitated by ill-health, and the visitation 
of the sick fell in part to the share of the beadle, a certain 
Archie. “One day he was ploughing, when a summons 
came to him to visit а woman almost at the point of death. 
"The bearer of the message was her husband, and as the two 
men returned together to the Croft, Archie, to his surpris 
saw the woman come round the house and approach them. 
She held in her left hand a plate, from which she crumbled 
8 lump of dough, allowing the crumbs to fall to the ground 
for the chickens that gathered about her, For the moment 
he felt some annoyance at what seemed an Fear 
summons, but as he watched, the whole scene disappeare 
and he recognised in ita portent of denth. They entered 
the bouse, and found the poor woman fully conscious, but 

[айе past recovery. She welcomed her visitor, and asked 
for а few words of prayer, but in order that no interruption 
should occur she suggested to her husband that he should 
first go out and feed the chickens. In the cupboard he 
would find a lump of dough on a plate, ‘and he could just 
crumble it for the fowls outside the door.’ 
‘THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE AT A DISTANCE. 

“ Another story was told by the same man, Archie, of an 

incident in which his wife was the percipient, А brother 


SECOND SIGHT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


of hers had sailed for America. A few evenings later she 
"was milking the cow, her husband standing by, when sud- 
SUL М кэш abad nol. Dex i tp 
and a 0 iy forwi a t 
where, Dr sae Be her Reatard vol $46, no one атаа 


“The poor woman was much distressed at the fact, for 
the figure she had seen was that of her brother, standing in 
his usual manner, his hands in his pockets, and the strings 
of his Highland bonnet hanging down on one side over his 
left ear. The vision was so vivid, so real, that ahe at once 
concluded that he was dead, and was perplexed, as well as 

joiced, to hear, some few weeks later, of his safe arrival. 

hen asked what (without giving any reason) he was 

doing at the time of the incident, he could only say that 

he was genes on deck about that time of day, fni that 

he was, maybe, thinking that had he been at home it would 

be about time to be milki 
A SCEPTIC CONFOUNDED. 

“Of course, аз elsewhere, this land of seers furnishes many 
sceptics, А particular story of scepticism and its cure had 
some interesting points. One seer was found who specialised 
in funerals, He always knew when one was in the near 
fature, and, of course, in so healthy a spot, and among such 
а small population, & funeral is not quite an everyday 
affair. More or less detail accompanied his ions of 
this kind ; sometimes he would know exactly who was to 
die, at others only to what family the deceased would 
telong On one occasion he announced that a funeral 
would come down a given road and that a certain man, Z., 
would ‘take up' at such a spot and would be carrying a 
light overcoat., Itis necessary to explain that in an island 
where roada are rudimentary and vehicles scarce, the coffin 
is always carried on the shoulders of membera of the pro- 
cession. Everyone who can attenda the ceremony, joining 
the concourse at different points on the route nearest to 
their own houses, One person always arranges the duty of 
the bearers, whoare frequently changed, generally at some 

iteway or other occasion for а halt. ien a new set of 
быка take up their burden, another set, ready for their 
turn, ‘fall out,’ walking beside the procession and ready 
to ‘take up’ when called upon. Among these last are 
always the latest comers. When Z. was told of the yision 
he refused to believe in it, and maintained, after the fashion 
of critics, that the seer’s former successes were purely acci- 
dental coincidences and lucky shots, 

ved, as predicted, to be 


the cow, 


“ The next death on the island 
that of a man whose funeral would neceasarily pass by the 
route indicated, and the critic was bidden to officiate and 
asked to take up at the very spot already mentioned. 
Nothing daunted, and determined to put his opponent in 
the wrong by any means, fair or foul, he arranged an ex- 
change with another man, so that his own turn would come 
half a mile or so earlier than the тро previa. He joined 
the procession at a point suited to hie arrangement without 
ne fe overcoat of the prophecy, and as a new-comer 

laced himself among those ready to ‘take up’ next А 
few minutes later they were unexpectedly joined by other 


friends, who, as still newer comers, were placed at the 
head of the next set of bearers. The number was now 
more than complete, and Z.’s tarn was med! One 


of the bearers handed him a light overcoat to carry which 
he handed back when his own turn came—at the precise 
point in the road shown in.the original prophecy !” 

Misa X. believes that she has received at hand some- 
thing leas than a hundred cases, and this, in spite of the 
Kindest assistance from Mr. Dewar, Mr. Cramp, of Fort 
Augustus, шалу parish doctors, and the clergy, inclading 


+ seers themsel 
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the Roman and Anglican, in almost every parish to which 
her inquiries poten es s 
THE DIRECTION OF THE INQUIRY. 

This, she feels, is very insufficient material upon which 
to base any sort of conclusion; she can at present merely 
indicate the direction in which the inguiry, which she 
hopes to carry further, seems likely to point. 

. The evidence of the seers themselves seems to point 
to the theory that “ Second Sight” is, in many cases, а sort 
of extension or exultation of the normal faculties, the 
“ prophecies " being, in many instances, closely us to 
the cases of crystal vision, automatic writing, and other 
forms of externalising an idea, which may be due to memory 
and unconscious observation, jelly of such signa as 
might easily escape the notice of the more occupied ordin- 
"S "Though such а fari arvis by th 

. Though auch a faculty is quite w i e 

ves, there seems Title doubt that thought 
e plays an important part in the experiences 
they relate. ` 

3. Careful inquiry into their habits of thought showed 
the Highland seers, whom Miss X. had an opportunity of 
questioning (some twenty, at least), to be strong visualizers ; 

is, in relation not only to their visions, but to their 
ordinary mental habita. 

4. In many etories, the same feature recurred—namely, 
the vision of a bright light (amma in connection wit] 
some incident in the story), followed by unconscious depor- 
tation of the seer—auggesting a conceivable clue in the 
possibility of self-hypnotization and change of place while 
‘unconscious of surroundings. 

5. Miss X, failed to find any indication of belief that the 
visions are due to the agency of the dey ; and the 
suggestion of spirit return was invariably rejected by the 
seer with strong expressions of dislike, The very few whose 
experiences вц active external agency attributed 
sach agency to the Devil. 

6. Mise X found traces of certain methods of divination 
or automatism, possibly mixed with remains of forms of 
evocation, such as gazing into liquids carefully compounded, 
“ getting news " from the sea at certain of the moon, 
and thi She also received certain formulas for the 
acquisition of second sight; but in mo case did the people 
азайта seem to attach much importance to methods ої 
any kind. 

7. On the contrary, they reject experiment, and believe 
that the gift is hereditary, as indeed appears to be the case. 

Mina X. concluded by pointing out that the main interest. 
in such indications lay in the fact that they were gathered 
among people of the very simplest and most unconventional 
kind, who, nevertheless, even in the wildest spots, had 
attained a degree of culture and of actual book-learning far 
surpassing that of the corresponding, even of many higher 
classes, in England. She found them in every ins! 
capable of discussing the phenomena with the utmost intel- 
ligence, handling the subject with faith rather than with 
superstition, anxious for enlightenment as to ita mysteries, 
for the most part free from dogmatism, and universally 


interesting fact that he was 
in a position to judge of the difficulties of the inquiry and 


petent hands. contributed t] 


to estimate Miss X.'s success in the matter, having him- 
self undertaken a similar task in regard to Second Sight in 
Brittany. 


X.—CHARACTER READING BY PALMISTRY AND OTHERWISE. 
THE STORY OF THE TELLTALE HANDS OF;MARK TWAIN. 


а= 


Хе vede esu ыг the printa tron 
sei E 
Кы iue эе 
they have scored in the case of Mark Twain. 
t 


in the ege science was a controversy 
which had arisen between him and some acquaintances, as 
to whether palmiatry was too drivelling a superstition for 
any one, with any for sanity or morality, to allude 
to its existence, even in a work of fiction. To settle the 
matter, at. my suggestion Mark Twain had his hands pho- 
tographed, both back and front, and in our last number we 
invited experts to try their skill nt reading the character of 
the subject from the blurred and imperfect picture of his 
hands, no hint being given as to whom they belonged. 
The results are published below. 
was no intimation given to any of the four experts 

м ю ie identity of Ey owner col the hands үрөр to 

em for of test, Ex ng myself and m: 
Assistant editor no one know to whom ftd hands belonged, 
They might have been those of a Dutchman, a Russian, 
ог an Irishman. No clue whatever was given to the fact 
that they belonged to the great American humourist. Of 
our four experts who accepted the challenge, two were 
peychometrists, one bein; iss Ross, whose skill in in- 
tentional delineation of c т from any thing that has 
ever been in contact with the person is almost miracu- 
pus i at tw were palmists gore E simple. i Has 

ө; to go upon was a print. е lo 
ы Ыы шум мыгыр на T 
produced here—although these are photographs of the 
other hand of the subject. We published the results in 
the last number of BORDERLAND and sent the number to 
Mark Twain. 

This is the very lucid and characteristic report which 
he has kindly-sent as to the resulta:— 


To the Editor of BORDERLAND. 


As I understand it, the four hand-readers who discussed 
my; printed hands did not know whose hands they were. 
Then to my mind they did some very remarkable things with 
them. Miss Ross made only three or four errore in setting 
forth my character. Each error was a compliment to me, 
so I prize the errors above the facts. 

J. E.'s chart consists of eighteen paragraphs. With 
sixteen of them I am not able to find fault. I have no 
personal friend or relative who could read me any closer than 
this, The “strain of southern female blood” in me dates 
back two-hundred and forty years. Am I to believe that I 
haven't got that out of my system yet, and that my banda 
are still able to advertise it? J. E. claims that the sense 
of humour exists in my make-up; the other three are silent 
as to that. Itmay be that the three dme 

Concerning “ Lucis’ " chart, itis difficult to speak with 
precision, because it ia во renting in the quality of precision 
iteelf, It crowds several specialties into a single sentence, 
with sometimes the facts in the majority, sometimes the 
errors, As nearly as I can make out, " Lucis " has made ten 
hits and fifteen misses. 

Ву my estimate—assicted by friends, as in the three 
previous cases—E. L. C. makes seventeen hits and eight 


misses. 

Each of the four hand-readers scores one or two hita of 
particular excellence, because they go во far in among my 
carefully concealed privacies; and one of these special hits 
ia made by two of the readers and hinted at by a third. 

ТЄ this is guessing, it is guessing which my nearest 
friends could not do, Е, L. C. makes one disastrous hit 
which not even my mother could have made; but it is a 
true hit, nevertheless. Am I going to point out these 
things?’ Not if I can get excused. 


(Signed) Marx ТжАгч. 
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INTUITION OR BCIENCE ? 


Tn discussing our test cases last Janu- 
ary, we pointed out, as we have many 
times had occasion to do, that, so far 
вз our experience goes, speaking from 
statistics, intuitional hand-resding is 
far more true than that alleged to be 
due to “ scientific” palmistry, It has, 
for example, been reserved for J. E. 
(and М. A. B., see postscript) to dis- 
coser (intuitionally) that one of the first 
humoriste of our century “has a strong 
and a fine sense of humour” and the 
characteristics of a comedian. J. E.'s 
statement that “һе has in his veins a 
strain of female southern blood " is cer- 
tainly a very curious touch of intuition. 

Owing to the absence of method or 
of index in the half-dozen or so of 
books on Palmistry at my command at 
the moment, I am unable to discover 
what is the “scientific” sign of either 
of these facts. According to Miss 
Baughan, certain indications at the root 
of the third finger show “ frivolity” ; 
bright little book by Frith and Heron 
Allen shows us what kind of hand 
‘Delonge to those “ whose only object is 
to be merry,” but humour, so far as we can discover, is a 
quality with which Palmista seem to lack personal acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps some of our readers will enlighten us on 
this point 1 

SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS. 


Kind. 


Intuitioal J. E. 18 16 3 |88997, 
а. Miss Ros Atleast 34 About 30 3or4 88-27, 

“Scientific” E. L. 28 1î в в, 
P 25 10 15 ' 40%, | 


In the matter of quality, if not also of quantity, J. 
statements take the first place by a «mall fraction, but Miss 
Ros really ties for quality, and excels in quantity. 


А FURTHER DELINEATION. 

А fifth delineation by M. A. B., also intuitional, reached 
us too late for publication in July. It contains the 
following statements, which, judging from Mark Twain's 
comments upon the others, seem to be for the most part 
correct :— 

ЭЩ: 
delicate. 


judge of colour. 
and honourable. 


ТЖ Pal Wall Zaat - 


Leta 


has helped to form his character; 24. but his disposition, 
I fear, is a fickle one. 
I think I will risk the responsibility of saying that at 
least twenty out of the twenty-four statements are correct. 
(To J. E—Many congratulations, Please send me your 
address.) 


MARK TWAIN'S CHARACTER BY HAND- 
WRITING. 


Татукіхо that it would be useful to seo how far Mr. 
Clemens’ character could be read from his handwriting as 
well as from the photograph of the palms of his hands I 


sent an envelope, reproduced here, to some graphologists 
and to Mise Ross, The result will probably, cones 
Mark Twain that be bad better be judged by palmistry 
than by graphology. 

"Tho following is а reading of Mark Twain's character 
from his handwriting, by a graphologist :— 


In some ways, however, he will di 

в good deal of nervous energy, bat he is inconstant and 
illogical, insincere, and bas absolutely no depth of feeling ; apt 
to be self-indulgent. Не is, no doubt, a person who is gener- 
ally liked, and is personally popular, as he will never ruffle 
any опе nor outrage pet prejudices—in fact, I shoull say, he 
has a generally pleasing manner and is very plausible ; still, 
he is exocedingly variable. 

Artistic tastes and а good deal of merely superficial culture 
and refinement; probably talka well, and writes in an easy 
fuent style. Не is apt to colour his facta, and is not to be 

upon for strict accuracy of statement: he is not quite 
straightforward, and there ів a good deal of subtleness aud in- 
gaye his composition. There іза want of moral rectitude. 
fe is decidedly clever in some ways. He is not at all 
outwardly selfish, and is mostly quite ready and willing to help 
others and condole with them во long as no real self-sacrifice 
is entailed. He has a too picturesque imagination—too self- 
conscious, T. M.P. 
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MARK TWAIN'S CHARACTER BY MISS BOSS. 


Fon purposes of comparison I print side.by side the two delineations supplied by Miss Ross, who, of course, 
was unaware that she was describing the character of the same person. There was an interval of some months 
between the delineation from the photographs of the hands and the delineation from the handwriting on the envelope. 


FROM THE Protoorarn OF HAND, 
August, 1894, 

These hands represent the character of a man whose 
physical and mental forces are in harmony. Vigour of mind, 
intensity of thought, rapidity of association, and some 

ially original ideas are evident; while there is great 
activity, fondness of motion and work at high-pressure. 
Thore may be times when some exhaustion or prostration 
alike of nerve and body follow excessive application and 
over-atrain, but the natural recuperation soon restores him. 

The man is likely to attempt too much, While practical, 
solid, and taking a wide view of things, he also has much 

irational ambition, and taste for higher studies than 
prre business life. He strikes out in fresh directions, 
and has new projects in his brain. Не enjoys a large 
variety of subjects, and can talk on almost every general 
theme; in conversation he is decisive, and declaims in a 
rapid manner, laying down the law with firmness, and 
ing to the point without mincing matters. He is of 
sensitive intuitional nature; indeed, a somewhat rare com- 
bination exists in his character ; those who know him only 
ag п shrewd, calculating business man, keenly alive to his 
own interests, would scarcely know him in his quiet, far- 
away mood, when dreams which are real in their relations 
absorb him, and he is for the time lost to common interests. 

He loves to explore hidden mines of truth: hewould enter 
where some fear to tread ; heis more of a prophet than he 
is allowed to be, and seldom errs in his impressions. Hi 
life has been chequered by reverses ; he has known changes 
and trials, also been misunderstood and censured by many; 
he is self-willed, rather dogmatic, and quick-tempered. 
Не ів one to exercise influence, and to give out certain rules 
and systems, He observes very acutely and gathers in- 
formation as he goes along. 

His health has met some drawbacks, but there is no 
token of disease ; he is likely to live out his term of days. 
Но could not enjoy life in single condition ; he values home 
and its tíos, and 1s social, widely sympathetic, and brave. 
Не is sarcastic and inclined to haye rather a low estimate 
of his fellow-men [cim] He only trusta those ho first 
tosta; he likes to lead, and rarely gives up the reins for 
another to drive. 

His memory is good and stored with many recollections ; 
he has scen many scenes, tried various experiments ; he із 
slow to acknowledge failure or obligation. 


From HANDWRITING ох THE ADDRESS OF AN ENVELOPE. 
December, 1894. 


This character is very distinctly defined, 

1. The intellectual development is broad, and во ex- 
pansive as to range over a wide area, taking in many 
special points and yet capable of such full concentration 

t on whatever subject the mind is еп ‚ or if various 
subjects claim the attention, there would be one particular 
style, во to speak, of dealing with all, Each might be 
entirely different in nature, but some regular method of 
dealing would bring all together. There ів much ability 
to express in well-chosen worda particular meanings, and 
although the power of iso exista in speech, the 
capacity is really greater to wield the pen than to excel as 
an orator. Great power, almost amounting to genius, 
marks this, The prevailing element of the brain turns 
toward literature. Wit, pathos, satire, all flow from the 
pen; and such rare outbursts as attract almost all sorts 
and conditions of readers. Keen observation, love of 
research and exploration, desire to enter where few care to 
tread, fearless investigation of mysteries, outspoken 
criticisms, all seem due to the organising quality of the 
brain, which dissects and assorts, and catches in different 
lights, grave but more often gay, while it balances evi- 
dence for practical results. 

Э. The spirit is very resolute, rarely asking advice. He 
takes his popularity coolly, not liking showy demonstra- 
tion, or to enlarge upon what is gained. Some peculiarities, 
if not eccentricities, of habits—much quick selí-assertion. 
Хо harsh or half-considered decisions are permitted ; what- 
ever is entered into is fully carried out. 

3. Tastes are fastidious with regard to art and home 
arrangements, yet simple with regard to the mode of 
living, frequent change, love of travel, desire to mingle 
with different phases of mankind, and to see other countries; 
to go on and on, gathering ideas and information from 
every available source, 

4. The feelings are warm and earnest under a crust of 
reserve ; friendship open to many, yet but a few are very 
warmly valued. Close intercourse with the world has 
Produced caution ín giving serious counsel or opinion. 

ere is à ion, poetic in intensity—exacting— 
seeking a perfect ideal. Р PY Qu 

Temper is firm, unyielding, and can be passionate ; as a 
rule, however, more likely to show proud disdain than 
excitement. There are times, however, when passion 
рете Ambition seems to have been fostered by success, 

е character is likely to be one of those who make some 
specially Iucky hit, and awake some morning to find him- 


self famous; or, if necessary, to go on by steps, ascendin 
higher and higher on the ladder of fame. ve 
however, always attracts—one goal is ahead. agi- 


nation is very active. He can depict and embellish facts, 
and can hold his own in any arena with spirit, brightness, 
and good temper, always exerting attraction and influence, 


Now I ask any impartial person whether these two delineations do not prove beyond all gainsaying the posses- 
sion by Miss Ross of a psychometric gift which gives her a most marvellous insight into dissidia, б. Clemens 


has not yet had an 


opportunity of pronouncing upon Miss Ross's second attempt, but it is one that those who run 


may read. And be it remembered that Miss Ross had no knowledge that the writer had ever written a book. 
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OTHER DELINEATIONS BY GRAPHOLOGISTS. 


Мв. EUGENE GORRIE sends the following 1 ened 
analysis of the character of the writer of the address on 
the envelope on the previous page :— 

f The writer appears to be no longer young, neither can 
goer ok South. Peine ш net be far wrong if 
vi of youth, Perl ould not far i 

him somewhere ш or sbout his ninth or tenth 
ustrum. It is difficult to say positively, but I fancy he 
is none too robust: physically; more delicate and “seedy” 
probably than really ill. ‘The latter condition may, how- 
ever, have developed since this specimen was penned, it 
pete han rather threatened than actually existent. His 
ideals do not appear to be satisfied, and life has not been 
without ite drawbacks or devoid of disappointment. 
Bright enough externally, probably, but there is some 
inner sadnces and disappointment. The world may not 
know of this, but he, in his heart of hearts, does, He has 
simple tastes, and there are no puerile fancies or flightly 
visions. If any auch ever existed they have boon * put 
into quarantine” long since, and he is not now to be 
deluded by shams or Utopian visions. 

Intellectual endowments excellent, and to the “ acci- 
dent of brains" he has added the *' incident of learning.” 


The reasoning powers are in unison with the perceptive 
faculties, and, like Sherlock Holmes, he has '' а turn both 
for obeervation and deduction." His mind is capable of 


seeing things with considerable clearness, and of pointing 
out wherein differences lie; in other words, he can criti- 


cise, analyse, and compare with ability. Inconsistencies 
annoy him, and he sees discrepancies where many others 
‘would not. He plunges after the first principles of things, 


and is not content with the surface matter of any subject. 
Is not easily led away by his fancies, but is generally 
governed by his reason. Не perceives the true line be- 
tween error and truth, and does not rest in second causes, 
but go back to a first cause, to the oi of a theory, a. 
question, a dogma, and makes nice distinctions between 
what is true and what is false, or between the natural 
and artificial. As a whole, I think, he is not so deductive 
and synthetical as analogical and observative. 

‘There is no nonsense about him, but he can be extrava- 
gant in the use of lan , und selects his words and 
expresses himself in such а way as to be distinctly under- 
stood. His imagination is not allowed to run riot with his 
judgment, and is an elevating and refining rather than a 

i ing influence. Heis from illusions, and from 
forming false estimates of persons and things. Does not 
appear to be so inventive and fertile in resource as scholarly 
and discriminative. Наз more of a professional chiro- 
graphy than that of the business man. 

refined and cultivated, and he dislikes to see 
vulgarity or coarseness of any kind. Не knows how to 
appreciate the beautiful and choice in books, pictures, 
statuary, nnd in his surroundings. Has а eye for 
order, neatness, and arrangement ; neither likes the elip- 
shod nor the slap-dash. His standard of perfection is a 
high опе; and he can do his own work better than he can 
got it done for him, It is possible he is somewhat fastidi- 
gus in his tastes, given, if that were possible, too much to 


letails. 

"Whether he makes any icular pretensions to creed 
от not, he has a high tone of mind, and is one who is able 
io appreciate and act up to high moral and spiritual 
ethics; who is not wholly satisfied ; who does not search 
for his happiness in this material plane of being, in the 
sensuous, transitory pleasures and attractions of the hour ; 
and who finds his happiness in something higher than all 


that pleases the eye, the ear, and the palate. His prin- 
ciples are good, and he is conscientious to ers and 
Ee anxious to йл bik duty, to fulfil his 
promises, and to have everything done sccording to some 
moral rule. He cannot sacrifice башы to what he knows 
^ tardy a ы rful, charac! h 
y a big, powerful, or stron; ter, е ia 
firm when the ain arises, and fy no ае 
lastic ог invertebrate. Не has convictions and a will of 
js own—firmness in his conscientiousnees of duty and 
раша, Possibly a trifle arbit at times, and, but 
for his clear judgment, he might be a little obstinate, but 
he is greatly guided by reason and evidence. Though 
not cruel, eevere, or given to much quarrelling, he is not 
without temper, is soon excited to resent and resist, and 
generally ready when opposition is called for, to engage 
in it. ere is a tendency to nervous excitability, е 
is irritable and hasty at times. 

His ral manner and tone is more modest than 
boastful and were he the captain of an Atlantio liner, 
he would not blow a fog-horn simply to call attention to 
his veesel. There is no false love of show or pretension, 
and he is not lured from his path by any self-esteem, 
vanity, or conceit ; but is of quiet and unassuming 
and desi: Likes appreciation, doubtless, all the same ; 
is not given to fish for compliments or to pose for effect. 

Not inactive or let] c, and idleness and he are 
sworn foes; but he is industrious rather than pushing, 
blustering or aggressive. He does not elbow his way 
through life, yet he has nothing in common with that 
ancient husbandman, who үө, loudly to Jupiter, 
instead of putting his own shoulder to the wheel. He is 
not a “drone in the hive,” and “when not fishing is 
mending his nets." Neither or deaultory, and his 
mind has the somewhat rare union both of close concen- 
tration and of rapid adjustment, so that he can haye 
several irons in the fire at once, and attend to them all. 
He is rather quick than slow, but he has a good deal of 
definite aim, is painstaking, and delights in well-finishod 
work of any kind, if only a well-made brick. 

Не does not find it dificult to use his brain to save his 

Is not speculative, nor does he waste his time, 
money, or influence; he makes all tell about equally well. 
Not ungenerous, but he practises economy where it is of 
ло hanes io. bà ШТЫК j ad waves Sore TADY day, a fine 
of need for future wants. 

Though not so convivial in his tastes. as some, the social 
element is pretty well blended with the intellectual and 
moral; he is one who has not so fully cultivated his mind 
ва to exclude any workings of the heart, ва one so frequently 
finds in who devote a good deal of their life to mental 
work. He will value his special friends, appear decidedly 
social in their company, and does not seem to be either a 
misogynist or в misogamist. Places a high value on woman, 
is more chaste in his love than ordinary, and more particu- 
lar in selecting female companions. He is not one to rush 
into the united state and then have to repeat at leisure. 
Will have his conjugal attachments in the higher qualities 
of the affections, and seek in a wife neatness and polish of 
manners, as well as intelligence and moral worth. He 
would soo Ie Bie late! n a woman slovenly and untasteful 
in person iousebol ments, mot special: 

Jonata or emotional, but quive sincere and dowsted in 
Bis feelings He can eliminate sentiment from business, 
subordinate his social nature to the higher faculties—yet is 
more intellectual and exact than extravagantly sympathetic, 
he has considerable goodness of heart and kindliness of dis- 

ition. Will be actuated to do good, both by feelings of 
Eindnoes and also by a sense of duty, and will manifest his 
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goodwill in во refined and delicate а manner as not to 
oppress the recipient with a sense of obligation, 

is character is too fully and evenly developed to allow 
of eccentricity or anything very extreme. Пів ambition is 
of an intellectual and moral rather than а worldly kind. 
He is not wanting in penetration, general shrewdness, or 
knowledge of men and their ways, yet the commercial side 
of his nature does nut appear to be &o active aa the intellec- 
tual and moral. Can suppress facts wien necessary, Кее 
his own counsel; yet is generally free in conversation an 
discourse, and there is no great depth of subtlety about him. 
He ів cautious and careful, courteous and sincere; looks 
ahead and provides for the future without trusting to luck 
or chance, 

He uses his brain fully enough, and must guard against 
being over anxious. Possibly he worries too much over 
little things. He must guard against doing eo much as to 
cause а reaction afterwards, Не likes to have thinga 
harmonious, If making в collection of anything it would 
be an interesting one, for he would spare no pains to make 
it e RAT I don't know that he ia a genius, but he is a 
man of ability, and, like a certain much advertised medical 
commodity, he unerringly “touches the spot" in his 
criticisms and strictures, А 


The following is our last reading by an intuitional 
graphologi 

"The writer is imaginative, impulsive, and erratio—has most 
variable moods and very little depth of feeling. There is much 
nervous, emotional power, which marks him as a mesmerist, I 
should say. Good deul of morbidness and a certain amount 
of steady enthusiasm which gives him the appearance of a man 
of force. Not logical, and his outside surroundings affect. him 
very strongly; sensitive, and in many ways very irresolute ; 
secretive and effeminate; he will readily adapt himself. There 
is much indolence, are traces i 


erratic activity ; 
literary tastes ; great want of system and thoroughness; fairly 


talkative—often glum, Не is generous and sympathetic ; very 
unassuming; Bo , though in many ways refined; not 
always оба], snd very much given to Ckaggeratian; can be 
fascinating. 


E. К.М. 


SOME SUGGESTED LINES ОР INQUIRY. 


PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, AND GRAPHOLOGY. 


А СїнсїЁ member writes :— 


One of the greatest pleasures of my life is the study of 
character. With this object in view I have studied phre- 


nology, physiogni (generally), сай , &c., compar- 
FILI f of кй with tna of аюы, and майор 


ing of one science 
actions to authenticate theories. 

‘There is obaracter—or the want of it—in everything, ani- 
mate or inanimate. Character, true, sometimes fictitious, in 


The following in a frarment which will show clearly my 
mi i= 


Туре shows Meanness. 
” » Prodigality. 
Artistic Tarte, 


„4 5 

PHRENOLOGY. ‘PEYSIOONOMY. ‘ORAPHOLOGY. 

Benevolence. Benevolence, Benevolence, 
Protuberance on Width of chin Round, sloping 
top of head, just (round), with ful- writing. 

above f . nesa in under lip. 

Self-Esteem. Self-Esteem. Self-Esteem. 
Protuberance giv- Head thrown back Large and bold 
ing Aeight at back upon well-set writing, with tall 

of head. shoulders: depth letters. 
also of chin (9 
Stability. Stability. Stability. 
Phren. (firmness). Development of  ''Decisve" writ- 
Protuberance lowerhafof face, ing, cach lotter 
nearly in with prominent possessing ita for- 
lino with the ear ым. a liter in d 


I think it advisable to discriminate letween intuition and 
science thus :— 


The four styles of wri hich cali graph- 
abe foar styles of writing upon which caligraphy or graph 
indy The Commercial type, which, with freedom, develope 

2. The Educational type, which, still furth ч 
NX. type, which, still further advanced, 

3. The Artistic type. Tho last type, which ia irregular, 


showa 
4. Individuality, 
It ==? that the further we get {rom one of the princi- 


ples of writing—correot forming of the letters—more educa- 
tion exists, , in a still further advanced state, individuality. 
‘The higher forms possess much abandonnement. 


are not assumed, but naturally evolved. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ALPHABETS. 


COMMERCIAL. 


PRLI 


FDUCATIONAL. 


ABCDE WHAC DE 
F GHSS LAL IA, 


ШАТО xz. x o 
GAS OD M PRET 


ARTISTIC. 


дс 


O KLAVO 


4 ж 2 "2242 ИИ XY. 


hu A E DEEP I4220/22744355242720 


a Ёс. ae 


Р. 


а ее p. 


a. 2. e, 724, 7. f. 


per д AC Wey t4 FRED: 

Came age ev т.о. 6. qu эмы x 22 фу ٣ 

ә б ue dA EU. LAL m, ow, FOR eat 

а. тл individuality. It -— Good f ideas and 
sibla to. сала rng эку ЧА, ‘an Holl рыр Wonda joined together . . = f O hetre шры 
standard law. Sloping writing (round) . Benevolence. 

come ote проп ws EN R9: c: x. А If black . " . Per DR m 

e capitals E 4 are si H p and irri- 

unguided febre the Does tant В “commercial ^ 7 Angular writing . + Si Pen gis 


2. The lower case is practically tho same as the ''com- 
mercial.” 


traceable ae * education» 
d, e, spring from capitals in “ educational " 

traceable. Compare the three isda 
re: vf the 9 of Clase 2. 

‘The ordinary capitals are equivalent to the Commercial type 
of handwriting. ‘The more ornate to the Artistic. 

German Text is still more advanced along artistic lines. 

Old English is noble, bat “ faddish." 

Gothic is much advanced, und shows that ite rij 
must have had the organ of “ constructivencas” (phren. 
largely developed. In fact, I venture to affirm that he woul 
have made a good architect, 


GENERAL NOTES. 


f finely crossed . , 
t xd [у crossed . . 
t, fying up . . . 
4 aoko down! 
‘Ascending lines - 
Descending lines . 
Wavy writing 


Letters (th p а 
Жз e шаш ormed im | — Love of variety and change. 


Height of tall letters . 
Name underlined . 
With tail stroke to left 
With tail stroke to righ 


Squarenes of finals =. = Acuteness Š 
wo 0 tion, ex- 
yd yg of i's and T oes mal 
'areful dotting of i's am 
crossing of t'a j^ Love of detail, 
Where one letter in a word | 
is tryiug to hide itself f 


= Pride and confidence. 


loops 
Easy йот and curves | 
Smallness of writing. (cuti | = Literary tante. 


vated) 
Тйен bilom line without | —  Aoquisitiveness. 


Great elaboration, or writing) _ = Proligality. 


thrown away 
Great precision . = Perseverance. 


I have never read any books on the subject, во that the 
alphabets are of my own construction, and the general notes 
may be open to correction or modification —II, E. WESTON. 


We shall be glad to receive comments and further eugges- 
tion. This isa form of inquiry for which all have material, 
and in which, therefore, all can help, siding doubtless to 
the lines which Mr. Weston has so ingeniously laid л» 


| 
| 


- XI.—ASTROLOCY. 


геа e э 


L THE HOROSCOPE OF THE ROYAL BABY. 
JHE following replies have been received to Aldebaran’s 
criticism on the July horoscopes of the Duke of 
York's baby and President Carnot ;— 


MR. BLAND'S REPLY TO ALDEDARAN. 


Mr. Richard Bland sends me a long and indignant 
refutation of the criticisms made upon his horoscope of 
the Royal baby by “Aldebaran,” Mr, Bland understands 
the motif of the attack, therefore he need not be во angry. 
For it is the nature of men of the old school, evon if they 
be astrologers, to be intolerant of the men of the new. 
Now, Mr. Richard Bland is an astrologer of the now 
school. To a non-astrologer this school has an immense 
pull over its rival, for it is not particular to a minute or 
two, and as no one eror knows the exact minute of a 
birth, the advantage of the new school is obvious. Even 
in the case of the Royal baby the authorities differ. The 
officials of the Court say 10. Zadkiel із виго it was born 
ten minutes earlier; Mr, Bland puts his faith in the 
middle way of five minutes to 10, Aldebaran scoffs at 
Mr. Bland's square map, Alas! that was my choice. 
He sent both round and square. I didn’t want two, and 
chose the one that would reproduce best. Aldebaran is 
severe upon an apparent confusion on Mr. Bland’s part 
between Uranus and Neptune, but that again arises solely 
from the fact that the compositors in our office are not all 
skilled astrologers, and it is not difficult for a non- 
astrologer to confuse ¥ (Neptune) with H (Uranus). 
"That printer's error was, however, obvious evon to Alde- 
baran, and astrologers should be superior to chafing each 
other on such grounds. Mr. Bland is censured for not 
putting in the latitudes, declination, right ascensiona, 
etc., but therein I confess he made me his debtor. Too 
much abstruse information confuses the reader. The 
practical point of Mr. Bland's reply із bis challenge to 
Aldebaran to publish the horoscope and seconds which he 
has completed, with fifty primary directions, 


attempt to do so. 
ANOTHER CRITICISM FROM ANOTHER STANDPOINT. 


A correspondent writes aa followa about Mr. Bland’s 
promises of happiness to the Royal baby :— 
I had myself worked out the royal horoscope withi 

four hours of tho birth, but I confess that no intu 
august a character were revealed to me. But perhaps I was 
prejudiced, and entertained um angel unawares, not expecting 
Fuck a spiritual prodigy to blossom on the excellent but rather 
earthy Quelphio stock.. It seemed tome that tho square of tho 
Fan and Mars from Cardinal signs (which killed Carnot, and 


hurled nearly 300 miners in Wales into tho next world) wasnot 
a happy augury, showing strong passions with little power of 
controlling them, no principal planet, а fixed sign ; ва 
" Sopharial ” has pointed out in his төгу able study on the same 
subject in the Astrologers’ Magazine for August, But possibly 
I misunderstood Mr. Bland, who, like Defoo, in his famous 
“Short Way with the Dissenters,” may havo been merely 
indulging in a ely and mordant humour, in fact, poking fan at 
the innocent and unconscious little royal babe! If this be so 
ho certainly does hia jesting with a very serioué air. The 
similar voin ia which tho fret Rephael wrote about that moral 
pheonix “the first gentleman " in Europe may intereat some, 


THE NATIVITY OF HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY GEORGE IV, 


“ Celestial and immortal powers! 
Qi sid my pen. What in me is dark 
lllumine. While presume to treat 
Of fate and chance and change in sublunary 

things." — Alton. 


«Ву an attentive view of this illustrious horoscope it will be 
discovered that it is of a singular and extraordinary description, 
for at the instant of the royal birth the beneficent planet Venu 
had just ascended the eastern horizon, thus bearing principal 
rule over the life and actions and affording a striking proof of 
sidereal influence, for thie bonevolent star is the source of every 
pleasure and elegant enjoyment which life affords, but parti- 
cularly of those depending upon the fine arts, music, poetry, and 
fashionable recreations, in which she never faila to render those 
bora under her influence most perfect proficients and connois« 
seura; while at the same time she makes the nature 
invincible in love and a peculiar favourite with tho fair sex. 
* © * most excellently forms the mental and intellectual 
faculties, giving an extraordinary genius, a profound and reten- 
tive memory, er with a capacity for learning (!) of the 
most exalted kind, the whole of which almost every one in the 
British Dominions must know to be exactly verified in th 

resent instance. His Majesty has ever also been remarkable 
for his refinement and classical attainments, and independent 
of the halo of fatter which ія generally viable in the atmo- 
sphere of princes has been uniformly remark 
elegance, and polite accomplishments, the never-failing 
teristic of those who have the rare felicity, &c., &c. 
poetry.) 
“ Hail, star, by love illumined ! to thee we owe 
Source of our joy, and balm of every woo," &c. 


THE HOROSCOPE OF M. CARNOT. 
Frox Mr. George Wilde :— 


I had computed the horoscope of M. Carnot for “ Natal 
Astrology," and our publishers announced it in a catalogue 
more than half a year before ita appearance in The Future. 
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1 cannot, however, quite account for the Moon’s omission, 
or it is in the original МЗ, 

Itis absurd to calculates horoscope and the planeta to seconda, 
unless the birth timo was recorded to a moment, which was not 
the case with the late President. 

With regard to the rectification of а ho there are 
several syatems, but none reliable, and had your correspondent 
acquired any experience ho must have known this, if he really 
knows anything at all. It may interest him to learn that the 
horoxope he refers to is also incorrectly given. Таке the 
eleventh house, for instance ; the editor put сў f 13° instead of 
1 g^ 1? 1, and Va. vp 1° 8' on the twelfth house would be 
more exact than Va. Ур 2°; moreover, the second and third 
houses are also wrong. 


A WEATHER PROPHECY. 


NEPTUNE, atly daring, ventures to send us the 
following prediction as to {һе weather for us for the 
next five months. This isa matter in 
which all are interested and all can pose 
as critica ;— 

January begins fine and frosty, but at- 
mosphere pretty clear and weather steady 
till about the 9th, when unset;led and un- 
reliable till about the 16th, when the storm 
period fairly begins: serious storma of 
wind, rain, and snow to end of the month. 
‘The greatest storm periode will be about 
the 15th, 20th, 21at, 25th, 26th, and 27th ; 
the latter part of the month will be very 
dangerous for travelling by land or sea as 
alarming accidents are shown ; and, again, 
about February 6th, Sth, Oth, and [ may 
зау to 11th, one of the most accidental 
and treacherous times for travelling — 
wind, rain, and severe snow-storms. About 
16th, more mild and warm, and the end 
more gloomy and damp. 

March s) rather mild, and in по 

ly windy, till the latter half of 
This is where the trouble again 
begins, and I am much afraid that sudden 
and great storms of wind, rain, or snow, 
and frost will do much damage, and till 
after May tho 8th, which appears a critical 
time, and unfortunate with sudden storms 
of rain and wind that seems to upset all 
Prognosligation, for great damage by 
oda In many places may be fully ex- 


WHY WE LOVE AND WHY WE 
HATE. 
18 IT WRITTEN IN OUR STARS? 


THE discussion raised in tbe pages of 
BongpEnLAND for July and October on 
the antagonism of persons whose birthdays fall five or віх 
months a) is of во much importance in astral science 
that its further elucidation may be of interest. 

I, therefore, make room for several letters on the subject, 
promising that it is grently to be desired, if there be any 
truth in this theory, that our astrologers should draw up а 
table of dates—like the table of prohibited degrees for 
bidding marriage. 

If, for instance, no one born December 25th can be 
in sympathy with those born on June 25th, such persona 
ought not to marry. And that fact, if it be a fuct, is 
too important for the uninstructed to be allowed to puzzle 
out by astrological calculations. 

Meanwhile, the simplest way will be for each correspon- 
dent interested in thia subject to make out a list of the 


birthdays of his friends and of his enemies and see how 
these astrological rules fit. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SUN. 


“ Under this heading your correspondent, Jupiter, in July 
number, gave a truthful and interesting sketch of sympathy 
and antipathy. Iam sorry he did not succeed as well in 
describing their cause. There їз no doubt that the cause 
is entirely Astral, but not, as he states, ‘purely and wholly 
Saturnine for other planets have their influence on this 
question, ‘particularly the. two lights, the Sun and the 
ооп. 1 do not write this to find fault with him, but 
rather to give him credit for his effort, and to assist him to 
make the iden he has brought forth more serviceable and 
ers than he has done. 


рена for those who are not astrologe: 
recognise that he has attempted to put an Astro] fact in 
such a way that people with no astrological knowledge can 


test it for themselves, In doing this he hae not chosen the 
Lest planet for his illustrations, when he took Saturn. 
This planet has undoubtedly great power in causing an- 
tagoniam, but hia motion is difficult to illustrate. 

* [t will be much plainer if the Sun is taken as the planet 
to illustrate the truth with, because the Sun is regular, ond 
the only planet that is regular in reaching the lace 
at his appointed seasons. The Sum is also wei 
fact, second to none, in causing both likes and dislikes. 
Saturn causes dislikes only. The Sun causes either sym- 
pathy or the reverse, according to his position and aspects 
—therefore, of more value to illustrate, as he can be shown 
for both effects. 

“Take the same illustration, the dial plate of a clock, 
January for 1 o'clock and December for 12 o'clock, and. 
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the remainder of the months in rotation to the other 
hours. 

* [t is plain to see that June or 6 o'clock on the dial-plate 
is in opposition to December or 12 o'clock on the dial-plate, 
Remember this, and that the Sun reaches the eame place 
within a few minutes every year to the place he held laat 

ear, and the key to all the matter will be held in memory. 
окап Christmas day, the 25th of December, the Sun is in 
or about the 4th degree of Capricorn. All born on this day 
will have antipathy to those born on the 25th of June, in 
any year, because then their two Suns, or the Sun in both 
their horoscopes, will be in opposition to each other, which 
is the greatest evil in the aspects. 

“The evil aspects from December 25th, say 12 o'clock, із 
opposition 6 o'clock (June 25), half of this 3 o'clock and 
9 o'clock, which is a equare—equal to three hours, ur three 
months—due March 25th, September 25th. The next evil 
is half of the square; this is half-way between 1 aud 2 
o'clock, between 3 and 6 o'clock, between 6 and 9 o'clock, 
between 9 and 12 o'clock. 

“The good aspects nre the trines. From 12 to 4 o'clock, 
Írom 4 to B o'clock, from 8 to 12 o'clock, from December 
25th. A trine, or four months, is April 25th and August 
25th. The next good is a sextile, or half of these, count- 
ing from 12 o'clock, is 2 and 10 o'clock, or 25th of February 
and 25th of October, 

“To sum 1р for в person born оп December 25th іп any 
year. He will have a want of sympathy with those born in 
opposition, June 25th; in square, March 25th and Sep- 
tember 25th ; in semi-square, February 10th and Novem- 
her 10th; also the aspect half-way aspect between the 
square and the opposition due May 19th and August 10th. 
"Those he will have sympathy with will be those born in 
trine, or just four months away ; April 25th and August 
25th, in sextile, or two months, February 25th and Octo- 
25th, and, in a lesser di , November 35th and 
I have taken this illustration for one day 


be 
January 25th. 
only, and shown the sympathies and antipathies natural to 
а person born on that day. 

* The rule I have illustrated by this case applies to a per- 
son born on any other day. The evil aspects to that day will 
sive antipathies, and the good aspecta to that day will give 


the sympathies, во that it is possible for every person to 
take ont the birth dates that will be in sympathy or anti 
pathy with them. It is true, that all other planets have 
sumething to any on the question of sympathy or antipathy, 
Dut none have more than the Suh. Ta some few cases 
other planets will increase and confirm what is said by the 
Sun, and in a few others will contradict this, by showing 
ан opposing influence, but will never entirely remove the 
s influence on this question,” RICHARD BLAND. 


AXIOMS OF ASTRAL ANTIPATHY, 


Wa are all more or less conacious of a force of mutual attrac- 
tion or теат in our dealings with our fellow creatures—a 
mvignotic influence which it is hard to resist or to explain, but 
if which the signs are to bo found by exxmining the horoscopes 
of nny two persons. 

Aw stated (p. 459), those whose birth days are віх months 
apart would be antazinistic, because the places of the Sun are 
iu oppewition— but the aspect must be a close one. Also 
exactly three months apart, corresponding to 90°, or a square, 
denotes hostility, but is less potent than an opposition (180°) ; 
Tut tive months apart is of no importance, as 150° is too weak an 
asi vot to affect anything by itself. Those whose birthdays fall 
un or very near the same day should agree, but I have known. 
euch ingtances where n close friendship turned to enmity. 
‘And the coincidence of birthdays is but one indication and 
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must not be relied upon absolutely, without reference to the 
planets’ places and the horoscope ly. The following are 
general rules or axioms as given by the highost author- 
ities in the science, The Sun or the Moon in the same place 
in two nativities ів a відо of the most perfect agreement. If 
the Sun and Moon, or the Sun and Mercury, or the Moon and 
Mercury, change places with each other, the attachment ів 
very strong. On the other band, if the Sun or Mars be in 
opposition to Mercury or the Moon, they hate each other, and 
he that has Mars will do the other an injury. The greatest 
antipathy is where the malefio разна in one nativity роевевв 
the places of the luminaries in the other. turn in ono man's 
nativity upon the ascendant of another's is a token of abso- 
luta hatred, and the latter shall be the injured person. It is 
said that they never agree when the ascendant of one is (he 
ваше as the Gth, Sth, or 12th house of another. 
Piolemy, the greatest astrologer of ancient times, saya: ‘If 
the lights are in reception with esch other, or not more than 
7° apart, or if either of the lights are within thut distance of 
cach other's ascending degree thera will bo pure and lasting 
friendship between the parties.” 
It may be added that when birthdays are two months apait 
{equal to 60°) and four months (equal to 120°) there is sympathy 
tween the natives; likowise when Jupiter or Venua in one 
natus ia on the San от the Moon in another. à 
Tt may be asked why the planeta in certain positions have 
one kind of influence, and in other positions have an кезү 
w 


of another kind. But science cannot tell us why 


Feelings which, like the wind, 
cannot say whence they саше. 
physical counterpart, and it is the aim of students of astral 
science to furnish a Koy tothe working of those complex laws. 

. A. BULLEY. 


ASTROLOGY AXD BUSINESS. 


Mr. Richard Bland writes me, suggesting that he is 
open to advise any one of our readers from tho stars ns 
to the conduct of every day in their life. Of course this 
means work, and work has to bo paid for. But Mr. 
Bland says that thoro who have givon him a retaining 
fee to direct them from day to duy have sayed money 
by it. He specially advises that the stars should be 
consulted when any new clerks or assistants are en- 
gaged, 

According to ono of the New York papers, one of the 
most thriving life assurance managers in America петог 
engages a clork without cousulting the stars. When 
asked by an interviewer if this was trae he replied, Yes ; 


And plenty of others do as I do—ask what the planets ha 
made of those they wish to employ. I haye followed thet 
course now for several years, and е not, in в single case, 
had cause to regret it. I could give you names of half a dozen 
men in similar positions to my own, besides threo or four 
bankers, and at least one publisher. Yet so far wo have but 
little more than learned the accidence of this our spiritual 
grammar, though the thing itself is as old as nature. The 
Bible is full of it. 


It might be worth while for somo of our circle members 
who can spore the cash to give Mr. Bland six months’ 
trial to see how the result works out. 


XII.—DREAMS : 


PROPHETIC AND OTHERWISE. 


Ке RUM 


THE 1088 OF THE “WAIRARAPA” 


THE DREAMERS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


CORRESPONDENT, signing herself “Annie Laurie,” 

writes to me from the Post Office, Napier, Hawkes 

Bay, New Zealand, describing dreams or clairvoyant 
visions as to the loss of the Jairarapa :— 


I will simply state facta, and leave you to draw your own 

inferences. It may simplify matters, however, if I atate here 

ibat both my grandfather and grandmother, on my mother's 

side, were seora of apparitions, and bad some remarkable 

dress, of which it may interest you to hear at, some futuro 
ite. 


A WAKING DREAM. 

However—to my story : — 

The steamship Wairarapa, bound from Sydney to Auckland, 
was overdue. No particular anxiety, however, was felt by 
anyone, owing to the calm weather that prevailed, 

, at anyrate, had no reason, beyond a general one, to be 
anxious, having neither friends n^r relations on board. 

Tam an occasional contributor to two newspapers, and having 
an article to write, eat down to my desk. 

But that evening my mind seemed a perfect blank, and 
finding, after some time, that it was evident I was not ina 
writing mood, I threw myself on to a couch. 

1 was wide awake, and thinking of nothing in the world 
(my mind being quite at rest), certainly the missing steamer 
was not in my thoughts, Ali at once a series of dissolving 
‘Views secmed to pasa before my mind € tye. 

Isaw а crowded ship leaving a harbour. It seemed that I 
was оп board. The voyage was а prospreous and calm one. 


THE VISION OF THE WRECK AFTER IT HAPPENED. 


In the next scene the night was a black one, but not stormy. 
Iwas on the deck in the oily part of the night, and retired 
about ten o'clock, At midnight it seemed that the vessel 
struck on a rock, heeled over to one side, and commenced to go 
down. I saw the frightened passengers all up on deck, and the 
atewardesses fastening the life-belta on to the women. I only 
appeared to be watching the scene, and not to be taking any 
part in it. One of the stewardesses, I thought, wis giving 
away her own life-belt to aid a lady passenger. ‘Then a great 
wave came, and swept most of the people over into the sea, and 
I saw no more. 

, After I went to bed the waking vision seemed to continue 
itself in my dreams. І was in the water drowning. I heard 
wild appeals for help, and felt hands stretched out to grasp 
mine. seemed to be in the cabin of a steamer, E the 
water gradually rising round me. Up to my waist, then 
creeping alowly up to my neck, till I felt the breath slowly 
pir ош of my body. Oh, it was a night of horrors, scarcely 

orrible than reality, such аз I never want to endure again. 

Early next morning news was received of the wreck of tbe 
Wairarapa, and loss of the captain and one hundred und thirty- 
four passengera—which occurred about five minutes after mid- 
night on Sunday. 

news was not received io Auckland, however, till 
ite in the day, and it was оп Wednesday night 
waking dream, or whatever it was. Nothing 
was known of the wreck here in Naj till about nine o'clock 
on Thursday morning. 
WAS IT TELEPATHY ? 

Isaw what I have related to you, only after the news was 
known in Auckland, though uot їн Napier. 

Was it a sort of telepathic communication from one of the 
survivors, who hud then arrived in Auckland * 

"Tho accounts in the newspapers, though, of course, bare out- 
linos at first, tallied with my dream. The ship went ashore at 


midoight, on а pitch dark night, after а good passage from 

After a few daya fuller accounts came. One fact that was 
brought to light being the great bravery of the stewardess in 
fixing the life-belts, Опо especially heroic aot being that of a. 
stewardess who, tosk off her owa life-bolt to give to a little 
child, not a woman as in my vision, 

After striking, the ship heeled over to ono side, and began 
to sink, I have never told this to anyone, beyond remarking 
that I had pusod а most horrible night, and fancying that] 
was drowning. So that no verification is possible, I give it to 
you on my bare word, and you must take it for what it is 
worth. I think you will allow that, at any rate, I can have no 
possible object ia deceiving you, or trying to impose on you, 
with any carefully arranged “yarn.” But I believe, from my 
own experience at other times, that, to slightly transpose 
Tennyson's well kaown lines— 

“ More things are wrought by dreams than this world knows of.” 


DREAMS—VISIONS AT TIIE TIME. 

Apropos of thia IFairarapa disaster there have been several 
droams—one, two nights before it hapnened, the other n vision 
of what was happening at the actua! time. Of course they are 
of no real use as evidence, being unverified; but I enclose 
thom, as, at least, ‘strange coincidences,” if nothing more. 

‘A mother, whose two daughters wero on board (one of whom. 
was drowned in the wreck) had an extraordinary dream оп the 
night it happened. She saw ber two daughters, in her dream, 
and a third person, standiog оп a rock, while the waves surged 
round them. She awuke, and looking at a clock, noticed that 
it wus 12 15—about five minutes after the ship struck. This 
dreara, which was very vivid, impressed her greatly, and she 
told it to several persons beforo anything was known of the 
loss of the steamer, which was not till the following Wednes- 
day. This lady was Mrs. Williams, of Davenport, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 


AND BEFORE THE EVENT. 
А local newspaper report says :— 


The Wairarapa disaster was presaged in а dream which 
ocsurred las Friday night—two nights before the occurrence 
—to a lady residing in Pirie Street, Wellington. It happens 
that a bosom friend of the lady's husband was on board the 
Waivarapa. Iu the dream she distinctly bad the idea that the 
steamer had been wrecked somewhere, and that she saw the 

assengers in the water, some of them being hand in hand. 
For two days she said nothing about the mattor, fearing to 
alarm her husband, but she told him of her vision on Monday, 
before the anxiety about the vessel being overdue arose. 

The same paper tells the following story, but without 
affording any means of authenticatio 


A young шар en route to Coolganlie from. Sydney dreamt 
that the Yew Guinea, by which he was sailing, was weeckod 
and all on board drowned; and when the vessel put iu at 
Adelaide he could not be persuaded to go any, further iu her, 
notwithstanding the efforta of his mates, ‘The young fellow 
secing the ill-fated Rodondy in port, took a berth in her, bidding 
the passengers of the New Guinea *good-byo.” As is well 
known, the Redondo was wrecked, and the dreamer was one of 
the four who were drowned. 


CORPSES FOUND THROUGH DREAMS. 
(1) AN ENGLISH TALE. 
Так Ashford and Kentish Express for Saturday, June 2nd, 
104, tells the following story :— 


A painful history of domestic unhappiness was disclose 
ata coroner's inquest held by Mr. R. M. Mercer at the hou 
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of Mr. George Barton, at Kingsnorth, on Thursday afternoon. 
On Monday a hat was found near а pond in а small wood 
locally known as “ Colman's Kitchen,” and on the following 
night & man named Henry Hollingsbeo, who lives close by, 
hud а peculiar dream, the purport of which was that а man 
was drowning himself. In consequence of this presentiment, 
Hollingsbee, who had to pass the pond on his way to work, 
walked round the pond the next morning and saw & man 
lying in the water, who was identified as Clark Howland, a 
Yootmaker, of Boughton Aluph. Deceased, who was fifty- 
three years of age, loft his home on Saturday afternoon. Ac- 
cording to the statements of his wife, ‘‘ There was a little dis- 
turbance that day, but nothing unusual," There are two sons 
and a daughter of the marriage. ho eldest son, aged eighteen. 
years, was unable to obtain work. ‘I'he daughter has been out 
of service since November, the mother stating that “ahe hus 
‘been at home as a sort of protection to me." Mrs. Howland 
affirmed thet their home had not been a happy one. She had 
been obliged to support herself and family by letting lodgings, 
She had no idea what her husband's earnings were. He had 
never given ber в farthing towards keeping house. . . . De- 
сезй had written a letter to Supt. Wenham, of tho Ashford 
Division of Police, stating intention to drown himself at 
Kingsnorth, and giving as his motivo that be was completely 
brokenhearted through his home troubles. 


A Reader of Borvertayp has been good enough to 
inquire into the story. At some considerable trouble and 
loss of time he called immediately after the occurrence 
on Sunday, June 3rd, at Mr, Hollingsbee's cottage. He 
writes :— 

Leaving my bicycle in the hedge, I opened the swinging gate, 
passed under the porch clustered with Bowers, My knock was 
answered by в jolly matron, who, on hearing my business, 
grow serious, for she was sorry to say her husband was out 
in the woods at the back of the house; if I went that way I 
жаз sure to find him. 

Ithon asked her if she also dreamed of the man found 
drowned? No, sho had not, although her husband told her 
a "hat" had been found near the spring, Being a dreamer 
and a great beliover in dreams, I noted that as an interesting 

oin. After some wandering, I at length found Mr. Hol- 
ingsbee standing beside the very pond which was the scone of 
the tragedy, a romantic spot, where a mossy bank, some rocks, 
swaying water-weeds, surrounding trees reflected in tho pool 
below, and an old ash troe stump in the foregroiind, combined 
to make a weird yet pleasing picture. 


MR, HOLLINGSDLE'S EVIDENCE, 

After explaining the object of my inquiry, I asked— 

«І auppose you were the first one to find the body?” 

“Well, sir, I'll tell you. On Monday a bat was found on 
thia bank by a man named Weston. On Tuesday morning ho 
told mo, and we both came to the same conclusion—that it was 
on old hat that had been thrown away, and had beon carried 
hore by the wind. I thought по more of the matter. I went 
to bed at 10 var. What supper I had was light enough. I 
went to sleep, but kept on dreaming about a man drowning in 


nd,” 
“What pond t '* 
“Т could not say ; I have no recollection of any particular 
spot. I then heard a voice call my name twico— Hollingsbee ! 


llolingsbee!' I woke up, and then the same clear voice 
called again the third time, *Hobingsbee. I could not 
stand it any longer, so jumped out of bed, unfastened the 
‘window, and called out, ‘ Anybody there?" No answer. Even it 
ппу of my family lad been dreaming they would not have 
called me by my surname, and the voice sounded quite clear, 
and seemed to come from the ceiling near the window, It 
wus then 2 a.x., much too early for anybody to be near my 
house. Everything was us quiet as death. No, it was not the 
voice of a person playing a joke; it was too clear, too calm, 
and yet seemed uocarthly ; it fairly mado me shake. I opened 
the window on receiving the third call, and if anyone had been 
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outside I should have seen them, аз I waited some time, T 
also opened my bedroom door, and went back to bed, but could 
not go to sleep, as I kept on thinking of a man being drowned 
ina pond. Sol got up at 4.45, and went downstairs, lit the 
fire, and got breakfast ready, but could not eat any. At 
6.50 a.x, Г went outdoors, and something seemed to lead me 
to the spring in ''Colman's Kitchen Wood," which is about 
200 yards to the rear of my house. I went to the spring and 
looked in; could not nee anything. Then I stood on this old 
ash stamp, and I thought I could eee aa old white jug, with a 
handle, which afterwards turned out to bo the man's bald head 
and one ear. I could then see a piece of coat, which swayed 
about with tho current of water. I called ното mates, and 
we soon had him out. His left eye catching on that twig made 
a small wound, eo we had to turn him over, and I identified 
him as Clark Howland. I had known him years. Wo sent 
for the police, and I went back to my houso, and before I had 
time to tell the family, my daughter told me sho had dreamed 
that a man һай drowned himself. My wife and sons did not 
dream, but I understand Mrs, Weston dreamed the same 
og. 


THE DACOHTER'S EVIDENCE. 
* Could I se your daughter?” 


“Yes, sir, with pleasure. ^ 

We then went back to ihe house where wo found Miss 
Holling«bee, who related her dream as follows :—* On Tuesday 
night Í had a very light supper, about tho same as father, and 


I went to bed at 10 р.м. I dreamed that a man was bein 
drowned, not in any particular spot. I eaw the body, carri 
by men, enter our kitchen, and the stretcher placed on the 
table." 

“Could yon identify the corpse" 

“No; there was a black covering over the stretcher, 
but I could see that there was n body upon it, as the figure of 
а man could be sean through the covering. Aa to the bearers, 
it was impossible to seo their faces, as they were covered with 
black from bead to toe, bat I could see they were men by their 
build. Directly the corpse was Isid on the table I woke up, it 
was then between 12 and 1 o'clock. I heard n» voice of any 
kind, and I am not in the habit of dreaming." 

I then saw Mr. Hollingsbee's sons, who stated they had not 
hoard апу noise on Tuesday night and that they had not 

med. 


MRS, WESTON'S EVIDENCE. 


dreamed that some man had drowned himself in à 
the rest of the dream was so muddled that she could not tell 
mo: she dreamed of no particular spot or man, and ehe was not. 
in the habit of dreaming. 

BENJAMIN Rowsext, 


I should also like to add that I met Ме, Hollingsbee on 
Sunday, July Ist, and he informed mo that neither lf or 
be anl havo bad a repetition of the dream or dreams of any 


(2) ANOTHER STORY FROM SCOTLAND, 


A correspondent in Glasgow, а friend of mine, who had 
the curious experience of meeting his futher some years 
after his death and walking down a busy street with his 
ghost, without realising that it was а ghost until it sudden]; 
disappeared, sends me the following story of a dream, whic] 
he quoted from the Glasgow Herald of 3rd January, 1895 :— 


A Denhar miner named Donald M-Farlane (58), who resided 
at West Benhar Rows, disappeared from his home on Sunday 
night, and although his friends searched anxiously they found 
по trace of him. On New Year's Day Robert Halbert (06), 
miner, Benhar, а brother-in-law of M'Farlanc's, fell asleep 
and dreamed that he взу the missing man in a particular part 
of the Almond Water, which ів some miles distant. On 
mentioning this to his neighbours, they went to the place 
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Indioated saw footprints of the missing man in the snow, and 
eventually found the man himself standing upright in the 
water, wi was about three feet deep, with the ice all frozen 
round him. He wasquite dead. Halbert hasa local reputa- 
tion for this kind of ''second sight," and the realisation of 
his dream in this case is exciting considerable interest. Dr. 
Millar, Harthill, says that M'Farlano had died from exposure. 


A MONITION OF DEATH IN A DREAM. 


Tae following story reaches us through the kindness of 
Mr. Henderson, of Darlington :— 


On Monday evening, October 8th, thore died in London Mrs. 
W—, wife of W. H. A. W—, Esq., of Skelton Castle, and 
daughter of the late Rey. C. B. Y—, vicar of Manfeld, near 
m, This lady was the second of seven daughters, and 
ча Î believe, from her birth. She, in common with her 
parents and aisters, were well known, of course, to all the dis- 
trict around Manfleld, and to none more so perhaps than to Mr. 
Oliver, the village schoolmaster. Mr. Oliver, now а man over 
geventy years of age, still lives in Mantel, and oocasionlly 
hears from the Misses Y—, sisters of the late Mrs. W—. 

On the morning after Mrs. W—'s death in Lond: 

Mr. Olivercame downstairs, be immediately told hia grand niece, 
‘who acts as hia housekeeper, that he had had а dream during the 
night about Miss Emmy Y-— (Mrs. W—), and that he had 
seen her walking in London—he did not know she was thero— 
quite well, and cured of her lameness. Tha dream seamed to him 
and he could not rid himself of it. 


very vivid, He then went 
дз hie wont almost every morning, to tho village post ойе, an 
there heard for the first time the news of her death. Indeed, I 
Atlee news bad jus oomme- 

igne: 


Арам Oryza, Manfeld. 
Jax Rawsos, Manfield. 
Joux Нихренгох, Albert Road Schools, Darlington. 

Mr. Oliver adds :— 

Mrs, W—— was dressed in black, and had a white collar 
on. She looked remarkably well, smiled when she saw Mr. 
Oliver, shook hands with him, and said, “Mr. Oliver, how 
strange that you and I should meet in London !” 

Арам Отуп, Manfield. 
Jaxx Rawsox, Manfeld. 
Jous Hexpzesox, Albert Road Schools, Darlington. 


THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE IN DREAM. 


ANOTHER dream story comes to us also from а far country, 
andis told by Madame Helène Patrici Lascaris, of Athens:-— 


I am sending уоп а dream story which is interesting from 
the fact that it was dreamt at the same time by husband und 
wife, in different parte of the house, во that there is no room 
for the supposition that the dream was related by the one and 
Shen asp Lad ‘ty the other, ne ts леру 7 equa wins 
aloep supervenes after a conversation, 

М, friend saw himself dead and was looking at his corpse, 
thinking that no time ought to be wasted in laying it out 
before it stiffened in death. Having done this, he proceeded to 
lift the corpse in order to lay it out on a table according to 
the custom of this country. weight was so great that the 
lower part slipped down, nearly carrying the whole body down. 
By а tremendous effort, he raised it, but the accident did not 
disturb him much, as he reflected that, after all, this waa nothing 
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but his mortal shell since Ле himself was looking at it, Then 
falling into reflections on tho immortality of the soul, he * 
slept till morning. Coming to breakfast rather late, he told 
his children of Mis dream, but hie wife seemed annoyed, and 
interrupted him more than once, saying, ^ That will do, and 
“ We know you are above such fancies," &o. When it trans- 
pired that, having had precisely the ваше dream about horself, 
sho thought her husband had overheard her account of it on 
hia way to the dining-room and was trying to laugh her out 
of her '' creepy " state. 

Neither husband or wife are troubled with any peychical 
speculations, both being matter-of-fact, commonplace folks, 


A CHOLERA CURE REVEALED IN DREAM. 


By Mr. CHAKRAVARTI, 


Tue following curious dream story comes to us from one 
of our Circle members, a native of India, Mr. K. Chakra- 
varti, Yoga Shast 


I was not aware of the possession of olairvoyant faculty in 
me in any degree till I was about 23 years old, when it mani- 
fested itself rather singularly one morning, 12th September, 
1870. Treat that morning that some one came to ma and, 
said quite distinctly that such a plant (naming it) possessed 
үре) virtari fo opeutervot choles poison, de medi 
ately after, fresh with the recollection of the singular dream, 
and before I had washed myself I camo to my study and notod 
down the name of the plant which I had never heard of before. 
For about 12 months from the date of the dream I did my best 
to find the plant without success, as the name was not known 
{о апу one of the numerous persons I inquired of. I grew 
dejected till І had to givo up the search altogether, Twelve 
years passed away, during which time I engaged myself in 
divers pursuits, and gradually lost sight of the name of the 
plant and the book in which I noted it down. At times when 
the remembrance of the dream came vividly to my mind, it 
only pained me much. Once euch a thought brought tears 
tomy cyes, while conversing with a friend at night. After 
this incident Т had not to wait long. I came home one morning 
after my usual morning walk, and as I went to my study I felt 
no inclination cither for reading or writing. I took down from 
my bookshelf an old notebook and turned ita pages listlessly, 
when to my joy and murpriso, I saw in one page the name of 
the plant and the dateof the dream noted down. The јоу, how- 
ever, was momentary, as I remembered that I could not find 
tha plant even after diligent enquiries; but this time a thought 
came to my mind as if by inspiration, the thought of writing 
to Dr. King, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Shubpone, Calcutta. I wrote to bim and received а reply on 
the 3rd January, 1883, sending me also in compliance with my 

nest a dried specimen of the plant. 

the spacimen came, and I now saw for the first time the 
plant which I so long wished to seo; but it was of no use to 
e for experimental purposes, at tho specimen was gathered 
in the Assam Valley ia 1860. Curiously enough this time, my 
wife, to whom I spoke about the subject of my dream, told me 
that the plant grows wild at the place she came from. I soon 
procured sufficient quantity to analyse it chemically. The 
following printed extract contains the chemical analyses, 


Extract from the Calcutta Good ТШ, June 8th, 1891:— 


. ©The plant in question belongs to tho natural order Asclep- 
indacae. Its tincture is highly grateful in livor complaints 
[the exact nature of which is then indicated] and is supposed 
to be of great benefit also in cases of cholera in which vomiti 

is to be checked at once and prostrata system to bo айп! 
slowly." 


XIII—THE OCCULT SIDE OF FREEMASONRY. 
BY JOHN YARKER, P.M., etc. 33-96". 


پڪ ی 


R. LILLIE is good enough to allude to me in his 

‘masonic article as some authority upon this subject, 

and though I agree generally with his views, yet I 

think that a g00 denl in the way of particulars may be 
supplied in NEE of his contention. 

e art and religious mysteries are thousands of years 
old, and had their occult rites, degrees, and dogmas ; and 
though there may be some dispute as to the relative 
nntiquity of the two systems, there can be little doubt that 
both sprang out of а primitive united system, which in the 
hands of Aryans and Hindus developed into caste rites, 


THE ORIGIN OF SECRET SOCIETIES. 


"There are many particulars which tend to prove that the 
legends of the “ Secret Doctrine,” which attribute Oriental 
civilisntion to an advanced colony of Atlantians, аге very 
credible. Plato transmits the assertion that magnificent 
temples and other architectural structures existed on the 
island of Atlantis, which sank above 11,000 yenrs ago; nnd 
hence we might argue that they had the ‘* Mysteries” as 
well, There are certain untranslatable portions of the 
* Egyptian Book of the Dead,” of which analogous sym- 
bols are found in the archaic, ideographic tablets of Thibet, 
and the Ritual of the Ophite Gnostics. It is also now 
admitted, even by such eam patent authorities па Mariette 
Bey, that the architecture of the great pyramid of Cheops 
is intended to represent, even in minute details, the 
heavenly temple of Osiris, and, in some translations, the 
first chapter of ** The Book of the Dead ’’ contains symbolic 
language which would he considered Masonic, 


CLASSIFICATION OF ‘‘ MASONS,” 


Broadly speaking, we may class the Initiated grades of 
Myste and Epoptr, as they nppear in the '' Mysteries," 
with (1) the ordinary Mason, and (2) the Mystic and Occult. 
Societies of Gnuostice, Kabbalists, and Alchemists. The 
writings of such men aa Origen, Clement, Chrysostom, and 
Synesius, who allude frequently to the ** Christian Mys- 
teries,” must be read between the lines, and Synesius 
specially informs us that the Hieropbante themselves de- 
scended into the crypts of their temples, and there wrought 
the statues of the gods upon some fixed plan or canon, and 
that the ordinary Mason was not allowed to participate in 
this sacred work. 


FREEMASONRY IN ENGLAND. 


English Freemasonry has two sets of Constitutions, the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-Norman. The former simply 
alleges an organisation derived from Egypt, and brought 
into this cduntry by the Romans. Coming down the stream 
of time their rules were sanctioned by King Athelstan, 
with n right of Aesembly to regulrte their internal affairs. 
This constitution asserts that the association was not then 
known as Masonry, but implies that it included all artisars 
who used geometry, There is not the slightest trace of 
Solomon's Temple or any Semitic legend in them, and it is 
useless to attempt to find what is not there, and was never 
intended to be there. The Culdees of the Secret or Arcane 
Diseiplire were the echoolmasters of the period, taught the 
artisans in their monasteries, and had their own builders, 
and wrought with their own hands. Lence these constitu- 
tions nre eerentinlly Christian; as members of the Arcane 


Discipline the Culdee monks bad their own occult, cere- 
monies, rites which the late Cardinal Newman asserts were 
added fo the Church by Platonising Christians, but which 
were actually the continuation of the mysteries of Serapis. 
From these causes it arises that there is scarcely a ralient 
point in the laws and symbols of Freemasonry, which is not. 
equally found in the writings of the Neo-Platoniste. 

"The second, or Anglo-Norman constitution, ia found in a 
MS. of about 1450, but which is only the copy of acopy. It 
no doubt dates from between 1200-1300 in its original form, 


the system, along with the frst versi 
English ceremonies. About the year 1320 n dispute arose 
in London between the “ Masons” and the “ Freemasons,” 
and the mayor and sheriff in that year drew up в eeries of 
regulations which united the two eects, and virtually estab- 
lished the London “Company of Mason." Now name, 
symbolism, and numerous other points indicate that this 
system was introduced into this country from the Enst by 
the Templars, who no doubt modified their own receptions 
upon the same model, and hence the charge of Gnosticism 
brought against them, and upon which they were destroyed. 
The sun-god in the Saxon constitution was altered to the 
martyrdom of Jesus, whilst in the Saracenic aystem the 
same hero was converted into Hiram, n chemist rather than 
я stone-mason, who wrought on the site that the Templars 
had granted them as a preceptory in Palestine. 

The fifteenth century Burgh-laws of Aberdeen enact that 
“Na Templar shall intromit be buying and selling, but 
gif he be ane gilde brother.” 


THEIR RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


e upon the limestone of which Castle Rusben was 
milt 1, years ngo, and the superiority of the ancient. 
etained glass over tlie modern manufacture. Nor is this 
pure conjecture. Thomas Norton, of Bristol, who wrote on 
в'сһету in the year 1477, alludes to various trades, and 
among these by name to the Freemasons ns students of the 

and theenmething isrepeated in later Rosicrucian works. 
Another proof, though not quite so clear, appears in the 
abridged constitutions of about 1535, which allege that the 
French Charles Martell learned masonry from Manus 
Grecus, who is now beginning to be considered as the 
Marcus Greecus from whose MS. the English Friar, Roger 
Bacon, asserts that he derived the composition of gun- 
powder; indeed in one, though late, MS., the name ap- 
pears аз Marcus Grecus, It follows that when an edu- 
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ested Artisan or Mason desired to extend his researches 
into the hidden mysteries of Nature and Science, he sought 
initiation from the Alchemists, or their successors, the Rosi- 
crucians. 

MASONS AND ROSICRUCIANS. 


If we come down to more modern times, we find masons 
amongst those who figured ns Rosicruciane, as, fc 
Elias Ashmole, Sir Robert Moray, Thomas Vau 
there is a Mr. Flood mentior in the pela Ц of the 
Masons’ Company of London. Nor had this connection 
died out when the modern (irand Lodge of London was 
established in 1717, as there is an address to these Masons 
in London, printed by Robert Samber in 1722, which is 
couched i Бобер jargon, The masonic high-grades 
in after years drew largely upon the Alchemical and Rosi- 
erucian ciety. 

I have developed all these points fally in а MS. of consider- 
able extent, but I scarcely expect it will be printed. 
Masonic inquiry id conned to a very few in this country, 
and those few who do rend a little do not seek the truth, 
but desire to see something that will conform to their own 
prejudices and give them importance. The ramifications 
of Freemasonry are quite unknown to the society, and its 
very nature must ever bar the way to a full development of 
its history. | 


MASONRY IN FRANCE. 


I may mention that for many centuries there has existed 
in France societies which have an analogy to Freemasonry 
under the denomination of Compagnionage ; that of (1) 
Master Jacques is a Christian system baving an analogy to 
what I hold was the Anglo-Saxon rite; (2) the sect of 
Father Sonbise, chiefly carpenters, and whose name is 
sup] to be derived from Sabazius or Bacchus; (3) Sons 
of Solomon, with a legend which corresponds with our 
present English Freemasonry. These societies, degree 
rites, and ceremonies are undoubtedly very ancient, an 
they have some curious legenda, One of these is a venera- 
tion for the Heel, precisely corresponding with that which 
is attributed to the Gnostic Manichees. Another legend 
causes their chief to distribute his clothing as a badge of 
trade, in the precise way that Ali distributed bi: i 
amongst the founders of the Paths of the Dervi 
it must be borne in mind that the Saracena were in France 
until the time of Charles Martell, whose patronage the 
masons claimed in * as a legend “handed down from 
father to воп,” Lastly, it is claimed that one of the sects 
waa organized by Jncques de Molny, the Grand Master of 
the Templars; and it is а curious fact that Philip le Bel, 
before he destroyed the Templars, nbrogated these trade 
fraternities, or, rather, attempted it, for they exist to this 
day. Another curious fact is that the three grades of the 
Compagnionage of Jacques are, in translation, identical with 
the three grades of the old Persian Magi, whilst the 
charges brought against them in 1650 by the Sorbonne 
read very similar to those of the Fathers against the pagan 
'' Mysteries" In the Old and New Testaments we read 
that Moses was hidden amongst the bulrushes, and that 
the clotl in ; of Jesus was distributed amongst the soldiers ; 
but it ia not likely that either these instances, or those of 
the Gnostic associations, which are here shown to be identi- 
cal with the customs of the French Compagnionage, are 
derivative the one from the other. There is probably some 

ancient aymbolical legend transmitted ‘through Cabiric 
and Bacchic rites that has been adapted by the Mysti 
Associations. To give one such legend, the very 
Finnith poem of the Kalevala represents the “ Virgin 
Mother of the Northland " conceiving а heavenly child who 
is '* hidden in the reeds and rushes.” 


‘atic 


MEDIUMS AND FREEMASONRY. 
SECRETS or THE CRAFT REVEALED AT A SEANCE. 


Mr. A. LiLLiE's article in the July BORDERLAND 
has gonna а correspondent in America to send us 
the following curious story. An interesting point, sug- 
gesting some external agency (though Thought Trans- 
erence is not excluded) is the fact that the Masonic for- 
mula was known to n female medium, such knowledge of 
course never being revealed to women. 
pondent begins by relating other curious 
js visit to the medium (who, be it noted, was 
not a '' professional ”) and proceeds— 


(Sept. 30.) 

Bat now to the object of thin communication which I send 
to you as а subscriber to your paper, and because what follows 
can be most appreciated by Masons. 

When the sitting commenced, almoat the first words of the 
medium жеге: “I seo behind you the spirit of а rather atout, 
fair gentleman, with fine forehead, blue eyes, and little hair on 
the top of hia head. Do you know Ыш?” 

I replied, * No." E 

‘The mediam continued, “ He is rather distinguished looking, 
and seems to be a Freemason, Are you a Freemason +” 

My reply was “ Yea; but Ido not recognise him. Can't you 


able transformation occu} 
coloured, like an Indian ; the nose beak-like 
man's. The question addressed to me was, “Are you 


To this the answer came, “An Indian brave desires 
speak with you in bebalf of a brother who is here to- 
sends you brother's greeting and bids me вау, 

*** The oath we took on earth binds us here." 

“ We are travelling towards the East and are building here 
the new temple of the soul which is founded on the rock of 
truth." 

My band was seized with the вір of а master Mason, I 
was drawn towards the medium, and the word was offered to 
me masonically on three of the five pointe of fellowship. I 
hesitat yhereupon the Brave (or medium) motioned the 
head towards our feet, and said the position of our bodice 
prevented him from completing the other two. This boing 
perfectly correct, and tho word being again whispered in my 
ear, [added а syllable and ieceived the third in the same 
manner, 

Let me add in conclusion that the description given corres- 
ponda perfectly with a former brother Mason with whom I was 
associated in business closely for more than eleven yeare, who 
introduced me to Masonry, who died in April, 1892, and who 
was, at the time of his death, I have been told, the oldest 
32nd degree Scottish Rite Freemason in Canada. 

"The medium after thi 
in ber chair, rubbed һе 
as if she had been iı рот. 
had just said and done, nor did she. 9 

Му card is enclosed, I do not wish my name signed to thie 
srticlo, but hold myself ready to apawor an; iries from you 
or others, through you or direct, ferred, if thie, to me, 
mysterious and wonderful statement, occasions any interest 


to 
He 


Our correspondent writes again, under date Oct. 15th :— 


In farthor investigating the в of Clairvoyance, I bad, 
оп October 4th, two more private sittings with mediums in 
Chicago. At each of these sittings I received mesasges of a 
Masonic character, and I feel impelled to give them to you in 
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the belief that they will be read with interest by at least some 
of our brethren. 

After some preliminary statements, the medium then went 
оп to say that в portly, fair gentleman was present. ‘He had 
little hair here " (pointing to the top of her head), “He laughs 
and rubs my head (here medium rubbed her head violently), and 
saya he rubbed his head that way when here (on earth) to make 
the hair grow. Ha writes the word ' Brotherhood ' over your 
head. I see m M—— Masonic Brotherhood. He wears а 
badge here (pointing to the right breast). It seems to me an 
axe which he shakes at me. Ho was high in degree, but he 
wears а blue ribbon, and says, * We ara all Brothers of ваше 
degree here.’ I get the name ——" (here was given tho sur- 
name of the person alluded to in my letter of September 30th, 
who was во well described in both this sitting and the one on 
September 29th, that even without the name no room was loft 
for doubt ва to who was intended). After describing another 
spirit of & younger and slimmer man, wearing a small apron, 
who she said was named John, and was in company with the 
spirit of tho blue ribbon and axe, she eaid, «І вео в lot of men 
standing They walk ја procession. ‘There seems to 
be (here medium stated a fact which occurs at the 
initiation of all candidates, and with seemingly an involu 
movement, her handkerchief over her mouth, and sai 
* The stout spirit puta his handkerchief to my mouth and tells 
me not to speak secrets.) Then followed extraordinary reve- 
lations concerning oventa in my life which occarred more than 
twenty-five years since, including the naming of а particular 

iond of tho family at that time, description of а girl friend, 
with cause of her death вото ten years ago, namo of school 
which ahe and I attended as children, a perfect description of 
my mother, who was about four hundred miles away, and of 
my two children, who were ovar eight hundred miles away, all 
three entirely unknown to medium, names of living and dead 
friends and relatives, some of the latter unknown to mo at 
the time, bnt euleequently veriled, predictions as to the 

'ature, &с. 


“THE SORCERERS OF THE INDIAN HILLS.” 
HOW THE SPELL WAS BROKEN. 


Tur following story comes from a Circle Member in 
Malabar, who writes :— 


Tn this ye Воврквгахр there is an interesting article 
on the tricks of the natives—Carumbas—I think, but having 
forwarded my сору to в friend cannot refer to it; it partien- 
larly mentions their method of bewitching their foes. Asa 
member of the ‘Circle " I venture to tell you the following, 
which bears on the subject, and has the merit of being true. 
The lady who told me this is dead, but the native woman in 
question has been my “tholi '' for several months, and n 
more repulsive-lookiug old hag it would be difficult to find. 
While living as "БАЙ, of scavenger, at my friend's, ai an 
estate three miles away, she was generally at fend with the 
rest of her fellow servants, who held her in great awe, as she 
on the slightest Provocation threatened to bewitch them. One 
particular day the gah Chinnama offended her, so pointing 
er lean wicked-looking finger at the woman she said, '*To- 
night, ‘be sick, to-morrow night plenty sick, third night, die," 
and forthwith began to pick the nir with ber fingers, and 
mutter mantras or“ spells. The ayah turned ghastly, - 
tively speakihg, ánd, true enough, that night my was 
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‘Tho second of these two sittings took on the afternoon 
of the samo date, with а medium named Campbell. Ho anid 
he got the name ~———y а peculiar one, Но asked if I know 
such a person, I said yes, and that before leaving home I had 
Promised to anawer а certain question regarding him. Here 

me explain that on September 2204, I was interrogated by 
brother Mason us to whether this person was, in my opinion, 
eligible for membership in our lodge. Having heard dis- 
paraging ramoure about him, I requested time to consider my 
Тер left home September 22th without, in the meantime, 
having done anything in the matter. 

Campbell said the voice he heard was, no doubt, designed to 
remind me of my promise, The person named wasa man of 
double life—an open and hidden one. “ He hates you with 
the hate which springs from an attempt to do another an unde- 
screed injury," which, by the way, sgrees fally with reporta 
made to me long ago by several friends, whom, however, I did 
mot credit, ss I knew of no reason for any hate or ill-will. 
“You haye been asked to stand sponsor (note the very apt 
word) for him. If you do so, it will lose you the confidence of 
а oertain person, and cause bad complications. This man is 
sometimes во depressed that he meditates suicide— thinks he 
might ва well end it all at once, then livens up, but I would 
not be surprised to find him commit suicide. He isa man of 
bad morals." The medium said more, but all related to this 
person; and I was cautioned that my beat course was to keep 
silent as to the question I had promised to answer, 

T was largely influenced in my request for time to reply to 
the question by knowledge of the fact that this person had been 
involved in at least ono serious moral trouble which had not 
been cleared up satisfactorily to somo who were familiar with 
the case, although he had been “ whitewashed ” by superiors. 


Fraternally yours, 
G. T. B. 


called up, as she had been seized with pains and was very ill. 
Mre. W—— gave her medicines, thinking it might be choleraic 
pains, but as the next day Carli (the bewitcher) was full of 
glee at the results of her work, she decided, if Chinnama were 
again ill, to mako an example of Carli. "The second night 
the ayah was again taken very ill—the mantraa had continued 
all that day— во in the morning my friend assembled all the 
domestics (about eight or ten) and made the bewitcher and 
bewitched stand in the middle, while she made this speech to 
Carli (natives are obliged to have heroic treatment if any im- 
ion is to be made !) :— 

< Сагі, the Queen-Empress, mam sahib, perrier dorasawmy, 
bus ordered that throughout the domains owned by her, ull 
witches and those who make mantras shall be burned with 
fire. You, Carli, have bewitched Chinnama. You have 
her to be ill, and intend that she shall die, by reason of 
‘our spells. I therefore command, in the name of the Queen- 
ea. that unless you immediately remove those spells, all 
your fellow servants shall take wood and fire, and burn you 
With fire, I shall be very sorry to order this, but such ія tho 
will of the dread Queen and Empress, and I must obey." Carli 
immediately realised the situation, and knew Mra. W— meant 
what she said, во she made some passes, and muttered some 
reverse mantras over the terrified ayah, who was as well as 
ever in afew hours. I do not think that Carli ever tried it on. 
again, 


XIY.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CLAIRVOYANT VISION ОР WATERLOO. 


ШЕ phenomenon of the spectral rehearsal of tragic events 
in the scenes which may have occurred is familiar 
to studenta of psychical research. There was, as has 
been frequently remarked, something in nature like в cum- 
pound of Edison's kinetiscope and phonograph, which, 
when a certain mysterious spring ndàvertent]y touched, 
displays before the astonished beholder the spectral sem- 
blance of the action tbat occurred long ago. The story of 
Mr. Light ie, however, во recentand во vivid, and it relates 
to so famous a battle, that I have much pleasure in 
reproducing it here 

Light, editor of the Herta Guardian, writes to me as 
follow: 


About twelve months ago I read, with great interest, but 
ith eren, greater incredulity, your publications regarding 
a1 spooks.” 

t summer I met with a rather singular adventure, which 
has caused me to modify my disbelief; and I take the liberty 
of enclosing the record of my experience, in case you may care 
to glance at it. I published it in our Christmas Supplement 
two weeks ago, and I daresay it is believed by our readers to 
фе а joke. It is absolutely true, every word of it. 


AT MIDNIGHT ON MONT ВТ. JEAN. 
(Being a Plain Unvarnished Ghost Story.) 


Най a friend of my own related thia story to me six months 
адо I should of course have had only one word for it—“ Bosh !'' 
Until that night at Mont St. Jean I had never seen the 
faintest trace of an apparition ; though I may be said to have 
“courted such society for e T economie what ie intel- 

ject I possess by never trying to solve paychical problems. As 
to ghosts, rnt lat June І considered them as fabulous as the 
unicorn. When, therefore, I relate how I saw apectres on the 
field of Waterloo, I am quite prepared to have this narrative 
treated with the contempt that everybody will consider it de- 
eorves. 

I had been attending the International Conference of Jour- 
naliste at Antwerp and Brussels; and as the great majority of 
the members present were Frenchmen, I went to the spot 
eurreplitioualy, instead of listening to all the speeches. At 
the mound of the Belgian lion I fell in with a party thoroughly 
representative of Greater Britain. An ex-Cavalry i- 
Msjor—who is a member of the Corps of Commissionaires, and 
has authority from the Belgian Government—acted most 
efficiontly as our guide. 

Of course we went over the cosy Hótel Musée (whose land- 
un ія the desoendant of a Waterloo hiro), 

n the afternoon I went over the farm of Hougomont, the 
visit being made doubly interesting by the courtesy of an 
artist-author, representing the famous firm of Cassell & Co, 
"The village from which the great battle takes its namo is, as 
every one knows, some distance from Mont St. Jean, where 
tho actual fighting was; and returning in the ovening from 
"Waterloo, along the rough stony road that must bave jolted 
‘our wounded eo terribly, I was overtaken by a thunderstorm, 
which, however, did not prevent troops of ragged urchins pur- 
suing me with the request to purchase “ze stick of Waterloo. 
Т took refuge in the hotel, and finding there excellent accommo- 
dation and pleasant company, I decided to stay the night. 

I went to bed ia а room whose window looked direct on the 
hideous mound of the Belgian lion; but to the left, that sec- 
tion of the Geld of which the centre is La Haye Sainte, was 
clearly visible. Though ordinarily а sound aleoper, I was dis- 
turbed by the kicking of a horse in some stable hard by, and 


e 


the айв wera so persistent that I resolved to sit at the win- 
dow until drowsiness сате to my relief. The night was still 
and calm, and though the sky was slightly overcast, the land. 
scape was dislinot in the pale starlight. I was not іп an 
imaginative mood, nor even over-thoughtful, my main concern 
being to put in а certain quantity of sleep, in order that I 
might be refreshed for a walk to Planohenois in the morning. 
Itanything was passing in my mind, it related to the jovial 
conversation we fad beld downstairs. But whilst I glanced 
carelessly across the field there came to me a sense that some- 
thing was moving upon it. 

“The wind astir amongst the barley,” I thought; but as I 
looked, I could see distinctly a mass of shadowy figures 
advancing. ‘The array was uneven, as though by 

casualties, but in front there was a fringe of fire—jast 
such as would issue from muskets of the Brown E order. 

I shiver now a little as I recall it; bat I did not shiver then. 
E hallucination,” I thought, “and I am precipitating 


French ionaries аз Мооғеђу, in the Strand Magazine pre- 
cipitated things; but I've not come to Flanders to aee ghost, 
and am not going to tolerate 'om either." 


I got up, walked once or twice acros the room, and 
resumed my seatat tbe window, mentally challenging RA 
amount of grand disembodied armies to come on if they felt 

i L But I soon lost that feeling of bravado. ‘There 
across the field in the faint light, that strange company 
was эме still. It would balt at times, and anon vanish ; 
then I could see it again advancing steadily towards the slopes 
that on the memorable 18th of June were defended by the 
patient and invincible British soldiery. 

І got map of the battle-field out of a pocket, and marked 
on it the exact spot of the appearances; and on the back I 
made notes as to what seemed to bs happening. If I had been 
out on that field I should doubtless have been less deliberate 
and more uncomfortable ; but I reflected that there were plenty 


of mortala within | and that the poor restless outsiders 
must bo quite ва dead as Julias Cesar. 
Thinking that if there was anything to see, it should not be 


lost for lack of looking out of window, I returned to my post, 
and I declare solemnly that I beheld the same dim firo-frin, 
line again advancing. It disappeared, and there n 
change in the ordering of the battle, for the indistinct mass 
that next became visible advanced with в bounding motion. 
“These,” I thought, cavalry, and history is repeating 
itaelf at эчене ШЕ was really then between one and two 
ли] 1 then owned to а sonsation of which was in- 
creseed when over La Haye Sainte I saw columns of smoke 
arising, lit by a glare amongst the buildings below. Thowe 
appearances were repeated à plusieurs reprises ; and then, na it 
seemed to me, all the movement was away from, instead of 
towards, the ‘‘ sunken road of Ohain'' that marked the front 
of the English position. Finally, there was a confused and 
choking rush of shadowy figures along the road that leads from 
La Haye Sainte past Belle Alliancs to Gemappe; and, after 
that, although I looked steadily across the same ground, I 
could see nothing. The ваше slight breeze, which had never 
changed direction, was still rustling the barley, but otherwise 
the surface of the field was motio: ; and І felt that in the 
hush of the starlight I bad seen one of the Fifteen Decisive 
Battles that have shaped the fate of nations. 

Next morning I was jaded; for it is perhaps needless to say 
that I did not sleep ong gos that experience. After 
breakfast, I walked across the sodden fields to Planchenois, 
which the Prussians stormed во galluntly. 


A storm was impending when I reached La Belle Alliance, 
on the road to Braine l'Alleud, and the inn there proved в con- 
venient shelter. 

Just past Н; mont, I met what mistically termed 


me, con! 


is onphe 
a “lady guide." As she E 
t she was 


with the frankest simplicity, I judged 
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woman and honest, but bound to keep an eye to business. One 
of her relatives, she said, had once lived at Hougomont. 
then asked her point-blank if, apparitions were included 
amongst the live-and-dead stook of that historic farm. The 
quaint little Flemiah peasant became reserved and serious. 

“Tt ia not good to talk of," said Audrey. 

“Would your brother, or the husband that is to be, care to 
cross the field at night £” 

“ No, no," «be replied vehemently, adding, “Аз to the 
otber, no one would have me; I аш too plain." 

Admitting to myself that there was sound basis for her 
remark, I told her how I bad either seen or imagined spectral 
battalions moving towards Mont St. Jean. 

‘That ів it," imed. * It is always like that—it has 
been seen befor 

Mudemoitelle gave me also to understand that those whose 
own relatives fought at Waterloo have a kind of special faculty 
for viewing phantoms. 

Doubtless there are whole troops of legends such as theso— 
the wonder would rather be at their absence from а spot that 
was the sepulchre of so many thousands—but the могу I 
have told, however mythical it may appesr, is the true record 
of my actual experience; and these depoeitions I would con- 
firm on oath. 


A MYSTERY IN CEYLON. 

WHOEVER Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph.D. may be, he is 
undoubtedly a gentleman who has the gift of writing 
entertaining copy. And the articles which he has con- 
tributed recently to the Arena are undoubtedly thrilling, 
and may be true. In the December number, for instance, 
he tells a wonderful story of ** The Fate of Major Rogers,” 
and he styles it “ A Buddhist Mystery of Ceylon.” Ma- 
jor Roberts was an English officer, who had a passion for 
killing elephants. Like Nimrod, be was a mighty hunter, 
and he spent his life in hunting the great pachyderms 
which still survive in the forests of Ceylon, The Singha- 
lese only regarded Major Rogers with abhorrence, but 
they allowed him to go his evil way dealing out death and 
destruction to their four-footed brethren, but marvellin; 
at the forbearance of the invisible powers which allow 
во great havoc to be wrought by the English hunter. АЁ 
last, however, the full cup ran over, and in Jan., 1845, 
when Major Rogers was starting on an elephant hunt 
with a party of Europeans, at the village of Badulla, the 
curse was pronounced. No Singhalese natives would help 
him in his enterprise, therefore he had to en; Malays 
and Tamils to carry his guns and baggage. “Tho story 
that proceeds is as follows :— 


Не waa just passing the great pagoda, in the centre of a 
grove of sacred fig-trees, on the Mioneria road, when Rogers’ 
attention was attracted by the appearance of an old Buddhist 
priest on the stone vestibule, who stood there, like a statue 
Cbiselled out of amber, fizing his calm eyes upon tbe major. 
There must have ben something unearthly in that Orientals 
gaze, for it froze the very marrow of its victim. ‘Those who 
witnessod the scene havo repeatecdly asserted in later yeers 
that the priest’s face wore a kindly aspect, ard that hia voice 
wns melodious, yet to Major Rogers it seemed like u vision of 
‘Medusa foreboding his doom, 

‘The priest calmly stretched hia right arm, pointed to the 
great elephant-hunter, and delivered. himeelf of the following 
sentence: “ White sahib, thine hour is drawing near; thou 
haat persisted in slaying the bodice and disturbing the souls of 
our sacred brothtra; the measure of thine iniquitica is full, and 
thou shalt be consumed by the lightning of heaven before thon 
canst raise thine accursed weapon for another act of sacrilege.” 


Rogors sat on his horse like one in a trance, and it was 
with great difficulty he could be persuaded to continue on 
his way. The incident cast а gloom over the expedition 
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and they had no success that day. For eight months 
after this he never fired а shot : but in September, hear- 
ing that n rogue-elephant had killed two bullock-drivers 
in Badulla, he decided to go out and shoot it. On the day 
fixed, accompanied by a dozen others, they assembled at 
а rest-house near Badulla, but when they were lunching 
a great storm came on, Major Rogers was in excellent. 
spirits :— 


“We shall have а glorious time at the swamp to-night," he 
shouted ; “ this will clear the atmosphere and give our trackers 
^ chance,” Та leas than a quarter of an hour the rain ceased 
{о fall, and the aky began to brighton visibly. ‘I think wa 
can start pretty eoon,” said Rogers ; “I'll just go out and ace 
how thinge look." 


at last. 


This, of course, may only have been a coincidence ; any 
опо may have been smitten by lightning, oven if he had 
not killed 1,400 elephants, but the rest of the story is truly 
marvellous, It is vouched for by Dr. Hensoldf, but the 
truth or otherwise of a story ought to be easily verified :— 


Rogers haying been one of the most popular men on the 
island, the Europeans subscribed for a tombstone, which was 
duly placed on bis grave, and cn which the principal events of 
his Jile and his sad end wero briefly recorded. The stone had 
been there barely two months when the 
wore startled by the news that it had beer 

by lightning. And, what is 
lightning struck that stone at least а hundred tines within the next 
thirty years. , 

Tha writer, to whom this part of the slory appeared utterly 

incredible, and who suspected some irck on the part of the 


сһшап, 

throe hundred yards of this place, After supper the writer and 
his host, who proved an exceedingly well-informed as well as 
kindly gentleman, repaired to the verandah, where comfortable 
easy-chairs were inviting for siesta. Cigars were lighted, and 

the topic of Major ltogers' tombstone was in о 
Young man," said Hawkins—the writer havin, 
expressed his doubts as to the genuineness of the li, 
businets—'' wait until to-morrow morning! Thi 
Nowera Ellia thirty-six years, and never, before Rog 
has lightning, to my recolleotion, struck in that cedet, 
it occurs on an average three or four times a year, and it invari- 
ably selects the tombstone of Коега." 

The writer was indoed impatient to behold that wonderful 
stone, and, at an early hour the next day, found himself in 
front of it. 

“What do you call /% 4 Hawkins. who was present, 
“ does this look like man's handiwork + 

*' Indeed not," the writer replied, lost in astonishment, for 
here were the clear nnd unmistakable proofs of lightniog's 
action. The stone, a huge slab, about nine fect long, five feet 
wide, and ten inches thick, placed flat on the grave, had been. 
cracked in at least a dozen. places, and evidently by lightning, 
while the peculiar furrows of li ghtning wore visible all over it- 
As опе well acquainted wtih lightaing-marks on rock surfaces, 
the writer, after a careful examination of the slab, feels tho- 
roughly justified in stating that they are genuino, 

Now where is tho clue to this mystery? Major Rogers’ tomb- 
stone is in no way peculiar, or different from tha other tomb- 
atones in the Newera Ellia cemetery. P 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEFOE'S APPARITION ОР MES. VEAL. 


Охе of the most famous ghost stories on record, and 
‘one which has led to a great deal of comment, is Defoe's 
apparition of Mrs. Veal in Canterbury, on Noptember Sth, 
1703. As a result of a great deal of controversy it had 
come to be re; аз a masterpiece of Defoo's inventive 
genius, and was popularly believed to have been written 
as a kind of ingenious puff to Drelincourt on Death. 
Mr. George А. Aitken, in the Nineteenth Century for 
January, gives good reason for believing that the sceptics 
were all wrong, and that Defoe, instead of exhibiting his 
skill as a writer of fiction, was recording nothing else than 
what actually took place in his time. Mr, Aitken says:— 


In collating the text of the Trus Relation—the modern re- 
prints are very inaccurate—I found in the British Museum а 
copy of the pamphlet called the '*fourth edition," which, as 
appears from а catchword, once formed the introductory sheet 
to an edition of Drelincourt, printed about 1710. Of no value 
ів itself, I noticed some manuscript notes in a contemporary 
handwriting, and on examination I found at the beginning а 
Jong note in Latin, of which this is a translation: “Оп the 
let of May, 1714,1 asked Mrs. Bargrave whether the matters 
contained in this narrative are true, to which she replied that 
she had neither written the printed narrative nor published it, 
nor did she know the editor; all things contained ia it, bow- 
ever, were true, as regards the event itself, or points of 
importance: but one or two circumstances relating to the 
affair were not described with perfect nocuracy by the editor. 
‘The editor, no doubt, learned all particulars by word of mouth 
from Mrs. Bargrave, and then published them without her 
knowledge. Some thiogs added in this copy were changed for 
the better by Mrs. Bargrave herself." 

‘Was Mrs. Bargrave, then, a real Р Here wo have a 
«contem; owner of the book placing it on record that he 
eaw her, and that she said that the narrative was, in all essem- 
tials, true. She added little; her interviewer corrected with 
bis pen only four passages, and of these one is clearly a mistake. 
After “She was with me on Saturday almost two hours," the 
writer inserts, “from twelve till near two," Among the 
devotional works recommended by Mrs. Veal he mentions 
Scott's Christian Life; and after Me. Bargrave's offer of tes 
йог ("and so it раней") we find this addition : 
mething was also mentioned in this converastion of the 
former times when the Dissenters were persecuted by King 
Charles the Second. At which, says Mrs. Veale: ‘People 
should not persecute one another whilst they all are upon. 
road to Eternity. remarks are just such as Mrs, Veal 
might make, and her friend recall to memory afterwards. 
For the rest, the printed narrative was accepted by Mrs. 


Bargrave 

[y next business was to find what was known of the persons 
mentioned in the pamphlet. In Hasted'a Kent there are many 
particulars of the Bargrave and Veal families. A Bargrave 
was Dean of Canterbury under Charles the First, and from 
Berry's Kent Pedigrees we learn that а Robert Bargrave, of 
Doctors’ Commons, had, by his wife Sarah, an only daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married in 1715. Now, Mrs. Bargrave, in 
1705, bad a daughter for whom Mrs. Veal inquired. In view, 
however, of the bad character given of Are. Bargrave’s hus- 
band, it would be unkind to identify him too positively. 
Perhaps he was the Richard Bargrave, of Bridge, malteter, 
who married Barbara Smith, widow, by licence, on the 11th 
of January, 1700 (N.S.), at St. Alphage's, Canterbury. From 
Mr. Cowper's reprints of the registers we know that he was 
buried at St. Paul's, Canterbury, in July, 1726, and that “the 
widow Bargrave ” followed him in January, 1727-8. 

‘We аге on more certain ground when we turn to the Veals. 
There had been De Veals in very carly times, but the family 
seems to have sunk into obacurity. There were Veals at Can- 
terbury in Defoe's day, but those with whom we are concerned 
belonged to Dover, ax he says. Mrs. Veal's brother, with 
whom she lived, was, aa ia stated, ‘in the Custom House" ; 
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for by 1719 be was Comptroller of the Customs at Dover. This 
William Veal married soon after his sister's death in 1705, for 
а “‘young son" of his was baptised at St. Mary's, Dover, on the 
Toth of August, 1707. His wife was a widow Minet, 
and another Minet, rector of Eythorne, married William 
Усага daughter in 1724. Veal died in 1729, and was buried 
Capel, where he owned an estate. But the most important 
fact for us is that the register of St. Mary's, Dover, records the 
burial, on the 10th of September, 1705, of “ Mrs. Veal,” the 
central те of the narrative. She died, it will be remembered, 
on the 7th of September, sccording to Defoe, whose account 
ia thus completely substantiated. 

But other details can be verified. ” There were several Wat- 
sona in Canterbury at the time, one of whom, no doubt, was 
Мга. Veal'a cousin, Captain Watson. And, curiously enough, 
we can indentify the “old Mr. Breton’ who had given Mrs. 
Veal an annanity; of £10. Не was Robert Breton, of the 
Elms, near Dover, of whom particulars will be found in Berry's 
Pedigrees. Не died in 1708, three years after Mrs. Veal, and 
was called ‘ old " Mr. Breton, no doubt, because he had a aon 
Moyle born in 1692. Thus the whole narrative is literally 
truc, and I have only to thank the Rev. A. L. Palmer, of 
Dover, the Rev. J. C. W. Valpy, of Alkham, and Mr. S. 
Wilson and Mr. J. B. Jones, of Dover, for the help they have 
given me in tracing the various characters, No doubt Mrs. 
Venl’s dress had been scoured, though this is now hardly 
capable of proof. Who can say, however, that the account 
for the cleaning of the gown will not some day be fonnd * 


THE POLICE HELPED BY А CLAIRVOYANTE. 
The Westminster Gazette reports :— 


The mysterious murders committed under the auspices of the 
Secret Society of Chevaliers d'Amour at Denver are still un- 
solved. 


wildered are the officers of the law that they 
and on her 


had a peculiar habit of carrying his 
and he wore a light slouch hat 
apartment, she said, throug! i 

from the front room. He left it after he had committed the 
crime by the door at the back, the key of which he put in his 
right-hand trousers pocket. Finally the clairvoyante assorted 
that the man lived within two blocks of the scene of the deed, 
and that be would make an attempt to murder a woman in 
1,950, Market-atreet. The police aro now watching that house, 
and аго at work on this clue. It ів to be hoped that they may 
find the criminal ! 


SYMPATHY OF TWINS. 


Under this title the Daily News publishes the following 
letter from the Rev. J, Llo; d James, Congregational minis- 
ter at March, Cambridgeshire س‎ 


An incident occurred om the 17th inst, which may prove 
of some interest to your readers and others. I have twin 
daughters, now twelve years old. While at dinner on the 
17th iust, опе of them jumped up and maid that а dog bit 
her leg just above the . We all laughed, knowing 
that there was no dog in the room nor in the house, as we 
keep none. An hour afterwards, her sister, the other twin, 
went out, and а neighbours dog bit her exactly where the 
other complained of being bitten whilst at dinner. That 
seems strange to me, and what i» equally strango is, that 
both the twins had pain alike after the dog bit one of them, 
and the one that was not bitten would cry out in her sleop that 
a dog had bitten her. Тһе one felt what the other suffered 
from, and as the опе gets better the other's pain lessens, On 
what ground can thia singular incident be explained, physical, 
physiological, or psychological Perhaps ono of your readers 
can explain. То me it seems strange. 
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MADAME BLAVATSKY AND HER 
" THEOBOPHY." * 


'R. ARTHUR LILLIE is the latest to handle Madame 
Blavatsky, and the morals of the Theosophical 
Society.’ His work does not profess to contain 

new matter, but rather to collate and discuss the evidence 
already before the world. With one class of the charges 
against her, those which concern her pri life, Mr. Lillie’s 
book has nothing to do. Other religionists may look for 
some kind of example in the lives of their propheta ; it the 
Theosophists can afford to disregard this point, it is perhaps 
their own concern; though the public is eure to look, indeed 
has lately been looking pretty closely, into the effect which 
the obliquities of their leaders may produce upon the 
moral code of other representatives of the Society. 

ln his preface Mr. Lillie sketches the scope of his 
inquiry — 

1. Whether there are any Mahatmas. 

2. Prentar wo have their teaching, and, if so, what is that 


ys 
In thia task I proj to leave out as much ss ible the 
C i Ea 
ог non-authenticity, of her *'miracles" is 
to be over. 


у, tho day of her decease, is now called “ White Lotus 
Day,” and, according to the terms of her will, a reading takes 
place at each of the 279 “ centres." The works thus honoured 
are the “ Bhagavad Gita” and Sir Edwin Arnold's “ Light of 
Asia.” 


The opening chapters deal with the discrepancies between 
historical facts and Madame Blavatsky's autobiography— 
the gap in the story of her existence between October, 1848, 
when she fled from her husband, and May, 1857, a period 
when she was supposed to be in Thibet, though during the 
panne рей she waa known to be in Paris and also iu New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Lillie, who has lived much in India and is an accom- 
lished Orientalist, further questions the stories of the 
‘hibetan training and the Hindoo education, from internal 

evidence—her ignorance of Sanskrit ав ерове Ъу Мах 
Müller, of the meanings of words commonly understood ; 
the use of words professedly native but really inventions of 
her own; and the anachronisms displayed in her descrip- 
tiona. 


In "Isis Unveiled,” vol. ii., p. 609, is this statemen: 

Wo mot n raat ралу, muns traveling from IIT jo Kandi, 
«++ They take in caves or vi 
co-religionists nt calculated distances." 7 

What would be thought of a modern traveller who an- 
nounced that along the roads of Sussex he had mot numbers of 
the “ Valas ” or prophetesses of Woden, and that at the stone 
circles, where they stopped for the night, mead and the fesh 
of the boar Swhrimmer were doled out to them? Buddhist 
viharaa and Buddhist nuns havo disappeared from Hindustan 
quite аа long ав the priesta of Woden from England. 

Besides, ав Mr. Spence Hardy tells us, there are no female 
reclusea in Ceylon. ("Esatern Monachism," p. 61.) 


= "Madame Blavatsky and Her 'Theosophy!" A Study. Dy Arthur 
liie. London Svan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1885. T 


MADAME BLAVATSKY AND SPIRITUALISM. 
When Н. P. B. came to England in 1884, she announced 
in aletter to the Pall Mall Gazette that the main object of 
theosophy was— 
1. To put down spiritualiam. 


2. To convert the Materialists. 
3. To prove ths existance of the '* Brothers." 


Yet on her return from the Thibetan training in 1858, 
where she herself learnt the existence of “the brothers ''— 


"us," says her sister, “ what would be called in our 
could write 


urniture was moved abont without contact, 
were moved, and then rendered immovable. Change of wei 
in furniture and persons oocurred at will. Prescriptions for 
different diseases were given in Latin. 


Heavy tables 


Later chapters show how the réle of medium was pur- 
sued in Paris, Cairo and America, with “John King" for 
familiar. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Then comes the founding of the Theosophical Society. 
Mr, Lillie takes his facts mainly from Colonel Olcott, and 
Mre. Hardinge Britten, an original member of the Society. 
‘The Cairo experiences being more recent Шап the Thibetan, 
the Theosophical Society was at first Egyptian ns to its 
local colour. 


Its moving spirit was а Mr. Felt, 
and studied its antiquities. He was a student also of 
Kabbala; and be had a somewhat eccentric theory that the 
dog-hoaded and hawk-headed figures painted on the Egyptian 
monuments were not mere symbola, but accurate portraits of 
the ^ Elementala.” He professed to be able to evoke and con- 
trol them. Пе announced that he had discovered the secret 
* formularies” of the old Egyptian magicians. Plainly, the 
‘Theosophical Society at starting was an Egyptian School of 
occultism, Indeed Colonel Olcott, who furnishes these details 
(^ Diary Leaves” in the Theosophist, November to December, 
1802), L4 oat that the first title suggested was the “ Egypto- 

jety.” 
2 rs ا ا‎ ar. pest (THbo 
. 2), "'coul гі an of people than 
Ae rak ок et red dede теоре 

1t Colonel Olcott's authoritative statement, backed up ав it 
ia by the Mahatmas, be true, I quite agree with this; and a 
small table of dates will mako clear its astounding complica- 
tions: 


ho had visited Est t 
ie 


Blavatsky bora . s 3 e dee ir 
Married , | 1848 
rst trip to India 1856 


Fi А : . ve 
Initiated by Mahatmas ia Thibet, and commissioned to 

overthrow spirituali ha ө. کي‎ мй, و‎ 
Loarns what spiritualism is from Home the medium . 1858 
First has John King for a control . — .  . , 1861 
Barrie or МЕхтАМА, November 3rd . . . —. 1867 
Société Spirite, Cairo . . . . . + DUE 
QUNM ri веба DF d. a JUR 


Sontey: c. Flu. y Renters Qa d 
Pablishes the great revelation of the Mahakmas — . 1881 
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_H.P. Вв mind, in short, was adaptative rather than 
original. 


She took itualism from Home, the Brothers of Luxor 
from Colonel Olcott, the notion of controlling “ Elementals '" 
from Mr. Felt. And bearing for the first time about Mabat- 


maa from Dayünanda Sarasvati, she promptly assimilated them 
likewise. 


H. P. B. AND МЕЗ. KINGSFORD. 


Mr. Lillie considers, with some detail, the influence of 
Madame Blavatsky upon Mra, Kingsford, a fact, if fact it be, 
which certainly calls for explanation, for it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of two natures more entirely opposed, if we 
may accept the dictum, “ by their fruits ye shall know 
them." Beyond the fact that both held the teaching of 
vegetarianism (which, according to history, Н. P. B. beld 
in theory rather than in practice) there could surely have 
been little in common between a refined, cultivated, self- 
sacrificing, spiritually-minded English gentlewoman and 
Madame Blavatsky ! 

The Kiddle revelations disenchanted her, if disenchant- 
ment were necessary, and in 1854 we learn— 


The cup was full, Anna Kingsford retired, together with 
Mr. Maitland, Mr. Stainton Moses, Mr. Massey, in fact, the 
greater portion of ho intelligent members ofthe society. Toe 

long argued that whether there were Mahatmas or no, it 
was desirable to support а society in touch with the real 
occultism of India. 


DR. HARTMANN AND Н. P. D. 


Another subject of Н. P. B/s influence was Dr. Hartmann, 
the author of * The Talking Image of Urur.” 


"This clever little work is at once a farce and а dirge—the 
dirge of deluded years. Its author, Dr. Hartmann, wae 
induced by his theoaophical studies to travel from America to 
India; and he was one of the committee at Adyar during the 
Coulomb troubies. Dr. Hartmann is the most able champion 
of Madame Blavataky's teaching, not excepting Mr. Sinnett. 
He has published works on Boehme, Paracelsus, the Rosi- 
erucians, and othor myalica, In all these work» thoro is, por- 
haps, too strained an attempt to show that modiwval Kabbalism 
‘was derived from the adepta of Thibet, and too little attention 
to the converse proposition. What must havo been the sur- 
prise of the Esoteric Lodge when the prophet suddenly ex- 
Changed fervent eulogy for fervent denunciation. 


THE CHANOR OF FRON 


‘The most original chapter in Mr. Lillie’ k is perhay 
that which bears this title, and which originated in the 
following circumstance :— 


In the month of February, 1894, at tho request of a friend, 

gres short lecture at Toynbee Hall, intending to expla 
ina popular way to tho working man, of whom 

Suo eld Que кай E 


onid be chiefly composed. Instead 
them I found that a largo detachment of theosophiste had 

` invaded Whitechapel. They contradicted every word that I 
bad, said, and were capocially angry with me for reprorenting 
Madame Blavataky's teaching to be atheistic, and for an- 
nouncing that she had over asserted that only the bad halves 
of men could ever communicate with the living. 

I was puzzled. "These theosophiats were plainly enthusiasts, 
Also they seomed honest enthusiasts. And they cited chapter 
and verse against me, As I rolled home in tho Underground 
Railway I began to think that the theory of “ Shells” had 
come to me in вото turbid dream. 

Eagerly, I consulted her writings when, I reached home. 
Certainly in the Theosophist for October, 1881, appeared these 
words, “ At death or before,” the * Bpirit," the higher Ego, 
“becomes а new person,” that “can never span the abyss that 
separates its state from ours.” Plainly І had not dreamt all 


this. Aad in “Esoteric Buddhism,” p. 177, I read: “ They 
(the Mahatmaa) never occupy themselves with ir conception. 
Lo 


Then follows some pages of quotation placing Н. P. B.'s 
earlier and later teaching side by side on such points бв 
God, Nirvana, Good Spirits, The Adepts (Dhyan Сһоһа: 
Flesh, Meat, Wine, Marriage, etc, 


1 havo tally noticed other discrepancies, the motempeychoris, 
the seven and the four principles, &c. 

What was the meaning of this complete chango of front? 
Soon I detected a logic in it. Madame Blavataky's theosophy 
had one consistent principle—-opportunism. Нег “Esoteric 
Buddhism” was designed to win over the rich Hindoos, and 
to do this she was obliged to dethrone Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Rama, and to put in their places the Mahatmas, the Dhyan 
Chohens. These Dhyan Chohans made the Kosmos as Mr. 
Sinnett tells ns. But as they sre still alive in Thibet they 
confront us with a difficulty. Without а world there could bo 
no Dhyan Chohans, and without Dhyan Chohans there could 
be по world. Then Madame Blavataky had to got rid of the 
Indian ghost worship. Her mind, ва I have often stated, 
lacks originality. Вай а book by an eocentrio Frenchman gave 

er a hint. 


This was the Zuule Mugie of Eliphas Levi, which leads 
Mr. Lillie into a long and interesting discussion on the 

ractices of Magic and the origin of the Association of 

'heosophy with Secret Societies, of which we have lately 
heard 20 much. 


‘We hare воо how many million miles away the “ Buddhism” 
of Madame Blavatsky was from that of Buddha, Supposing 
that there are Mabatmaa and that the Russian lady’s miracles 
were genuine, does that take us very farf Madame Blavatsky, 
а pauper, desired to use her magic to gain the lakhs of rupees 
of Mr. Sassoon and Holker. Buddha having а crown and 
countless gold pieces desired to become a pauper. Madame 
Blavatsky had an ambition to sstound the vulgar with 
duplicated diamond rings and mitral post ойсо, Buddha 
contemnel diamonds and fale applause, Madame Blarataky 
worked entirely on the plano of matter, and sought to demoli 
Brahma and bis legions. Baddha worked entirely on the 
plane of spirit, and sought the immortal world of Brahma, 
and the soul growth. 


), 


CEREMONIAL MAGIC. 


Mr. Lillie’s chapter on ceremonial magic, though some- 
what beside the main purpose of the book, is well worth 
the attention of those who are puzzled as to the real value 
of the claims of magicians, black and white; what is the 
valne of their mysterious statements, their secret societi 
their dangerous secrets! what does all their theatrical 
** business" amount to | 


But magic has its secrels. This is quite true, but it 8 
these secrets from books open to the public, from the Kabbalah, 
and such works as “The Magus” of Frances Barrett. This 
neman was one of the real Illuminati, and the real 
inistes, His work, which appeared in 1801, gives the 
secreta of Kabbalistic magic. 


WHAT 18 THE VERDICT? 


The final conclusion which Mr. Lillie draws from the 
very wide range of evidence which he brings together on 
the subject of H. P. B. is very much that at which Mr. 
Harrison, in his new book, “The Transcendental Universe,” 
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also arrives. She was a woman who allowed herself to 
become the sport of circumstances, who organized her life 
by opportunism and ignored principle. 

The beautiful truths of Buddhism, which have deservedly 
exercised great influence on human thought, were but very 
superficially understood by Madame Blavatsky, who utilised 
them as she utilised magic or spiritualiam when it served her 
turn, for her own ends. Не does not believe in the exist- 
ence of Mahatmas, and shows by the Coulomb letters that 
Koot Hoomi was a rag doll. 


From about the date of the Société Spirite in Cairo she 
seems to have been quite without means. Becky Sharp 
thought that with ten thousand в year she could have lived 
quite a "respectable" life, Perhaps with some such sum nt 
her disposal Madame Blavateky might have been a Madame 
Guyon. But when she adopted spiritim as а means of 
livel the started on an incline of polished ies. *'Miraelo 
Club, а Sami," * theosophy,” the “occult business,” 
the “ malerialising грот business," each was “ business.” 


1. P. B. AND МЕЗ, BESANT. 


It would be unjust to the author of this study if we failed 
to quote his explanation of the fact that an honest, clear- 
headed woman like Мга, Besant could read the Hodgson 
exposure and disregard it. Mr, Lillie thinks that though 
fraudulent ns a “medium” and self-seeking ва to theo- 
sophy, Н. P. B. had nevertheless a real gift of hypnotic in- 
fluence, and, absurd as it sounds in to a woman who 
weighed eighteen stone, liked fat pork and smoked and 
swore, of personal fascination, 


As in the caso of Dr. Anna Kingsford, we have here а 
complete proof that the mystic develops from within. For 
years Mrs. Besant bad been sn unconscious chela; and the 
trop of lofty mysticiam that sho carried away with her after 
her first interview with Madame Blavataky had in reality been 
carried there. The Russian lady had little more to do with 
her launch than the admirals little daughter, who touches 
a button, and sends a ponderous fabric like H.M. battleship 
Rodney sliding down the grooves, 


THE “ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” 


Mr, Lillie's book is quite » to date, and has a final cha 
ter on the revelations of the Westminster Gazette, and on the 
recent separation between the theosophy of the old world 


and the new, 


SPIRITUAL LAW IN THE NATURAL WORLD." 


SUPER-NORMAL AND SUPER-NATURAL. 


We have before us & remarkable book which appeals 
much to the thoughtful, and though a great deal of it is 
highly theological and technically abstruse in that direc- 
tion, there is yet much to interest the purely psychic 
reader, Light is thrown on many a supernatural manifes- 
tation, showing that psychic phenomena are such rather 
than ‘supernatural,’ a definition the scientific inquirer 
will appreciate, 


THE SPIRITUAL NASIS, 


The thesis as а whole, goes to show the spiritual basis of 
all things—the Divine Immanence in all matter and life 
(not, however, of the Pantheistic kind), and that spiritual 
powers in the unseen are constantly at work, both for 
good and evil, in the exercise of their divinely-given free- 
will, though in its misuse, working fearful havoc in the 
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cosmos. Comfort may be gained by those who suffer from 
the contrairiness of matter, and also very seriously from 
the spectacle of cruelty and violence in nature—by the 
author's theory that these are all the work of the hostile 
camp and its leader, who, from the first moment of the 

lanet's existence, did his utmost to injure the work of 

ed, "Teaching ‘the Ichthyossurus to gormandize and 
destroy wholeeale,'' a in other forms of lite doing so still. 

Though by no means free from inconsistences, the book 
will well repay careful study, and to induce such the 
following partial abstract of it is given. 


THE LAW AND THE LAWGIVER. 


Wherever there is law, there must be a lawgiver and 
wer or force to carry it out. The concept of force is in- 
Бегеш in that of Jaw, and yet men too often talk аз ifthe 
God uf providence were merely “a sleeping partner” with 
the God of grace, “ Natural laws" should rather be re- 
garded as “spiritual” ones, because they all spring 
primarily from the Holy Spirit. It is a striking fact that 
it is not in the larger movements and changes of creation 
there is disorder, but only in the lesser, showing that the 
God of good has more dominion than the adversary, and that 
is is in the true ascendant. bx tans айн 
e strange message given by Isaiah, “I make peace 
and create evil,” was addressed. to Cyrus, who did not 
believe in the unity of God, but in Ormuzd and Ahriman 
аз equal potencies—as if to show him that the rebellious 
wers of evil are still God's creatures, and subordinate to 
im. Only because the angels and man have the gift of 
free-will can God be in any way responsible for the evil 
which came from its misuse. 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


Our time bas the tendency to drop the idea of “ pereopa- 
lity,” and relegate everything to “influences” or blind 
forces, so that the personality of the Holy Ghost is apt to 
be lost sight of, together with that of Satan. Perhaps this 
is a reaction from Reformation times, when Man's accoun- 
tability was minimized and Satan given most of the blame. 

The subtle forces working round the early Christians 
necessitated “ discerning of spirita” to recognise evil and 
false prophets. 


THE PERSONALITY OF ANGELS. 


Mr. Thomas holds that individuality necessitates force, 
though he strikingly says—'* em have the power to alter 
the rate of vibration of the molecules of matter, to assume 
а body of flesh und blood one moment, and to dissipate it 
the next." Both they and we have the strong bond of 
“feeling,” for though we ordinarily think of the body 85 
feeling, it is really the mind which is the seat of it, the 
body being only its sense-expression (one of the fundamenta 
of the theories of spiritual healing). 


ELECTRICITY AND THEOLOGY, 


Electricity he holds to have thrown the greatest light on 
Theology, because its power of actually permeating solid 
metals is a parable of the way God's Spirit сап be immanent 
in all mutter, where His presence is necessary to superintend 
tenuous forces and operations in the inorganic world. Our 
chief terrestrial “ forces” are all of a subtle, spirit-like 

juality, and point to some mighty central one which holds 
the balance of power. It is now widely thought that the 
inorganic world can progress along continuous fixed lines 
without supervision, God being thus hypothetically 
ejected from His own creation, 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF FORCE. 


If all things proceeded on an unvarying, mechanical 
plan, this might be more easily conceived, but it is not во; 
there are too many varieties of action from the smallest 
atom to the atars and auns, and no mere clock-work mecha- 
nism would suffice, where an intelligent a is so 
manifestly needed. ' We see both crystals and ice rejectin 
surrounding impurities ; and no merely dead matter could 
be endowed with such specific action аз for each substance 
to crystallise in its own proper form, or to contain exactly 
the ваше proportion of different component parta—without. 
the presence of an intelligent force residing in it, With- 
ont the Divine Spirit, light or electricity would be аз 
powerlees to do their wondrous works, as а king would be 
to govern without a mind or reason. 

е eee in our day how much less sharply the line of 
demarcation is drawn between inert and organic matter, 
and the wey неш of air rival in е of movement 
the most delicate actions of low forms of life. 


THE POWER OF EVIL. 


To say that all life is governed and evolved by iron laws 
is to make God the actual author of evil, seeing the general 
discord, and war, and violence in Nature, whereas to Him 
the preying of creatures on each other must surely be more 
abhorrent than even to the most tender amongst us, Where 
Nature's forces act cruelly we muet see in them the dis- 
turbing effect of the powers of evil, injuring and blasting 
the benign works of God just as they do in the heart of 
man. Our writer holds that wicked entities suggested evil 
to the animal creation from the first day of our planet's 
history, “ teaching the ichthyoeaurus to gormandize and to 
destroy wholesale !’’ and that they do so still in the effort 
to atultify God's beneficent handiwork for the time, sug- 
gesting to the cuckoo ita itism, and even to certain 
plants the reflex action of closing upon their prey, whether 
of insects or animals. 

When from reflex action we ascend to “instinct,” 
and then to "reason," we can hardly attribute such an 
astounding development of life to chance or to anything 
short of the almighty mind and power. 


HUMAN LIFE AND PROVIDENCE. 

"When we go on to consider human life we see that, 
although man has control over his external actions, his 
inner vital functions are not subject to bis will, and occur 
without his consciousness of the, intricate processes which 
are always going on within him, under constantly altered 
conditions. 


THE UNIVERSAL MIND. 

Mr. Thomas speaks of much knowledge coming to us 
from "tho univereal mind ether, on whose infinite storage 
space thought and knowledge are registered," where a man 
unconsciously has to write his own record, to be recalled 
"when contact is made with the brain molecule which 
forms the terminal of the spiritual battery, showing, too, 
how one day “the books shall be opened ™ and their un- 
erring records disclosed. 

The next few chapters are purely theological—as to the 
mode of the Holy Spirit's indwelling, illustrated by peculiar 
diagrams, showing, e.g., “a slice of mind laid out flat ! " (as 
the writer quaintly terme it) and he inclines to define 
conscience simply as the discerning between right and 
wrong, though he says the suggestion of pleasure which 
follows right-doing, and remorse after the reverse, are a law 
of God in order to give men a righteous inventive. 


MAN AND THE 8UPERNORMAL, 
E The chapter on “Man and the Supernormal” is much 
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more to our present point, where early miraculous gifts are 
dealt with, where it is suggested that certain men were 
endowed with will-power both to act enpernormally them- 
selves and to confer this on others. In modern days all 
human occult gifts have been denied, and all forms of 
miracle attributed to the direct intervention of God, во 
that every kind of magic or divination has been very un- 
wisely despised or ignored aa frand and superstition, Hence 
it follows thata calm and level-headed investigation of these 
subjecta is of great value, as pursued in BORDERLAND and 


elsewhere. Hypnotism, eg., ів a most dangerous element il 
not approached under very careful and intelligent condi- 
tions, though suggestion becomes very valuable when 


employed to elevate the race towards religious and social 
ideals. 

All down the ages, in Egypt as in monotheistic 
Judica, supernormal down aye exten, anid may be usb 
for good or for evil, for useful skill or for jugglery, for heal- 
ing or for injuring: 

ur author holds that no mere man can give another 
anything, and that one mind cannot of itself dominate 
another, but that when "suggestion " is made by those 
specially endowed with will-power for good or evil, this is 
at once carried ont and brought to bear, by some power 
from the unseen which is in sympathy with the intention. 
He holds, further, that “the living water” which was to 
flow from those of atrong faith is the capacity to help and 
heal and vitalise, carried out by power of the Holy Ghost, 
and that we all ought to feel this to be the great life work 
of every true disciple. 


THE POWER OF MIRACLE. 


In the next chapters, on “The God-man” and "'The- 
Human Life of Christ," we have again a host of philo- 
sophical subtleties, and some theories that would not be 
accepted by an Anglican reader. 

en, as to miracles, he asks, why doubt the control of 
Incarnate Wisdom and Knowledge over natural forces when. 
we see that chemical action, radiant heat, light, and elec- 
tricity, are all forms of transmutable energy, differing only 
in the length of wave-motion, and the rapidity cf molecular 
vibration Ї 65 

Thus, admitting the power over matter by the Divine 
Spirit, we have no “ breach of natural Jaws,” but a demon- 
stration of how the God-Man bridged over the gulf between 
the material and the spiritual, and even said to his 
followers, “ Greater works than these shall ye do." 


SPIRIT ENTITIES, ARE THERE SUCH Î 


__ Weare loth in conclusion to emphasize any illogicalities 
into which the writer may have fallen, after the very honest 
wnt of investigation which is во manifest in his work, but 
ere certainly are some curious divergencies between argu- 
ments and conclusions, which ought to be pointed ont. 
In the preface he says it is hie object “ to prevent those 
interested in Psychic truth from going too far, and express- 
ing phenomena in terms of spirit eutities, instead of spiritual 
force.” Yet, on 51, he states “the evil ‘suggested’ 
by a hypnotist is due to spirit influence, a human spirit 
calling on unseen powers to aid a wicked design,” adding, 
"lf intercourse between men and departed spirits were 
proved, this would be valuable evidence, but I see no proof 
of individual spirit agency!” Again, “the operations of 
angels sre essential to our well-being (p. 71) . . . . 
[кА ен E more uy пре it man is 
y angels instead of personally by God.” sard- 
ing telepathy, he dota. not believe In this as Ens 
explained, or that mind can act upon mind, “excepting 
(p. 162) through the medium of unseen powers,” and he 
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naively adds: ‘‘ This he says in his desire to eliminate s0- 
called Spiritualism” (which seems to usa very curious way 
of doing it), аз also that “no man can give another any- 
thing or dominate his mind (telepathically), but that when 
‘suggestion’ is made by those specially endowed with will- 
power for good or evil, the euggestion is at once carried out 
and brought to bear by sums power from the Unseen!” 
(pp. 285-6). 

On page 154 ‘he does not object to the conclusion that 
mind, soul, and spirit are д form of matter / " (which sounds 
strange with his constant emphasizing of the spüitusl 
throughout). Ў 

Оп раде 86, in speaking of the force of gravity and the 
solar system, he entirely omits all mention of the centri- 
fugal force; thinking, parently, that it is only the 
attraction of other bodies affecting the earth which prevents 
its falling into the вип! 

These instances will show the reader how curiously Mr. 

mind works, though it will be easily seen from 
the previous sketch of bis book how original and thoughtful 
he ia—certainly having the courage of his theological con- 
victions, so that it may be well for him he did not live in 
the days of Galileo and Giordano Bruno. 

His book is an admirable tonic for a depressed and self- 
tormenting mind, because it so joyfully realises that we are 
all the “children of God," and have only to take of the 
Water of Life so freely offered. One feels that the writer 
breathes in a pure mountain region where he recognises that 
the circumambient air is truly that of the Divine Spirit—and 
he would have us breathe of it, so as for ever to leave the 
mists and miasmas of the valleys below. 


E. E. ABNEY- WALKER. 


А BOOK ABOUT DREAMS. 


Ми. FnEDERICK GREENWOOD's two essays on dreams 
aro already pleasantly remembered by readers of The Con- 
temporary Ieview and The New Review. They are now 
republished in book form with additions, and further 
illustrations of his theories. Пе seeks some further basis 
or explanation of the process of dreaming than that offered 
to us by physiologists. The old argument is that the 
dream material is supplied. from waking observation re- 
corded by memory, and that when wo do not recognise 
our dream pictures it is because (1) that those memories 
have been unconsciously stored, or (2) that our judgment 
is dormant and we are incapable of auch recognition. 

We have often had it proved to us, by such ех] ents 
as aro carried out by the Society for Psychical rch, 
that it by no means follows that the last things stored by 
memory are necessarily tho first to tumble out when the 
box is opened. Therefore the argument that the things 
we dream of are often things wo have thought of lately, 
which would formerly havo appeared to contradict this 
theory, по longer holds. The present writer has observed 
for ycurs past that her dreams aro either purely imaginary, 
haying no conceivable relation to experience, or they 
refer to porsons, places, and ovente, apart from her daily 
life, so that those scenes most familiar to her enter into 
her dreams only when sho is away from them, and the 
drumutis persone of home life are never called to play upon 
tho stage of dreamland excopt when sho is removed from. 
them by time and space. It, therefore, seems to support 
tho argument which Mr. Greenwood advances, that (ХУ 
ties are active when wo sleep other than those of memory 
und observation; faculties which offer to us something 
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more than disregarded shreds and fragmenta of the day's 
experience. =: 


THE PROFIT OF DREAMING. 


It has been decided by the scientific that dreams are ent rely 
profitless, Му suggestion is that that is ап undiscriminating 
mistake ; and that imagination, which is a teaching faculty, 
reveals in dreams ап originality and force far beyond all that 
it displays when we are awake, (Р. 27.) 


In the first place, dreams, in which imagination plays 
an active and vivid part, are “а measure of pictorial 
strength and a range of capability not at our disposal for 
work-a-day purposes of mind, even when those purposes 
are intellectual and divining." Further, Mr. Greenwood 
thinks they exhibit the independence of the imaginative 
ошу. This iy very suggestive and migh ра 
Were us bu TO EES соно uf НАНЫ ттд 
inspiration, and the like, though perhaps it amounta after 
all to much the same as “subliminal activity," or '' sub- 
conscious personality." Our author s moreover, 
that this recognition of the working of imagination may 
render, in the intellectual domain, some such service as 
conscience performs in the moral ; ‘imagination being the 
revealing quality of tho mind. ‘Is that the best you can 
do, the best conception you can forinulate ? ' Imagination 
suggests; “just let ME show you your own feebleness and 
poverty 


PHYSICAL THEORIES. 


With the merely physical theories of nerve.disturbance 
and indigestion Mr. Greenwood thinks the student of 
dreams is but little concerned. 


‘The truth is that if an unwholesome supper produces such 
phenomena, it does so only in the sense that a bird singing in 
the air produced Shelley's “ Ode to а Skylark.” This is not 
intended as a figure of speech, but as a literal statement, 
corrective of the physiological explanation of dreams. There 
was а noise in the air—the bird's song. Striking on the 
tympanum of Shelley’s ear, the noise was conveyed to his 
brain, where it started certain vibrations. These vibrations, 
acting on the mind-machinery—and especially on that part 
it where imagination dwells—moved it in а certain way; 
whereby the machinery threw off many beautiful imagos 

pabla to Shelley's vision, many beautiful thoughts being 
liberated at the samo time, And of these he made the ode; 
and the ode is the thing. It might have been all nonsense. 
Thousands of odes to skylarks, started by the ваше noise, 
acting in the same way on similar machinery, haye been such 
nonsense that nobody was ever allowed to hear of them. But 
this one was different, wud is universally esteemed for what it 
happens to be. (Р. 31-2.) 


WHY SHOULD WE NOTE OUR DREAMS? 


inquir; 
the old, 
mock 
one if 
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secretion ; and each goes astray after its own particular 
enjoyment. 
s aro best studied as manifestations of mind, and, 


DAY DREAMS AND NIGHT DREAMS, 

As to the confusion in dreams, the rapid inconsequence of 
them, the swift transitions, the sudden ings and merg- 
ings of эселе and circumstance which eo often make them 
soom merel 


how many houra of it have been y 


it in а loose medley 


imagining as excursive as occupy our minds in 
aleep, and like them in this very particular of breaking off in 
abrupt and i ous transitions—like them, too, in being 
soon forgotten. Here, egain, however, the greater activity, 
force, and impressiveneas of imagination in sleep becomes 
apparent. For the day-dreams in which, unnoticed by our- 

ves, so many hours of our waking life are spent, are not 
only paler than those others while they last, but are hardly ever 
remembered for five minutes. None areremembered as vividly 
аз many а dream of the night, though such dreams baro bo- 
tomo proverbs of passing things; and—nnless they are some- 
thing more than day-dreams—never do they influence thought, 
feeling, conduct in any degree; which ia not true of dreama of 
the night. (P. 94-96.) 


TIME AND SPACE IN DREAMS. 


A tator, wora oat with work by day and watching by night, 
was examining a pupil one day lise rein ves А cnet 
book. Tho business had not got very far when, immediately 
after reading out в question, the tired man closed his eyes. 
Seizing the occasion, weariness betrayed him instantly, he 
slopt and dreamed. It was а long, long dream, carrying bim 
through many scenes and een. Houma of dreaming it 
эзш, and yet he woke iu time uough to bear the 
words of the answer to his question. Fifteen seconds, perhaps, 
for the whole episode ; the falling to sleep, the beginning of 
the dream, the development of its changing timos, scenos, and 
conversation, their cessation, and 
wakefulness. 

‘This is the most remarkable illustration of dream rapidity 
dit wae given to me by the dreamer himself) that has ever come 
to wledgo; though many others equally convincing 

recordad. Indeed no shaructaristo off dreaming 
ined as this, which is one of ita greatest marvels. 


the return to conscious 


THE STUDY OF DREAMS. 


Mr. Greenwood seems hopeful about the future of the 
study of dreams, 

‘There are men who, with more or less of hesitation, do avow 
belief in the supernatural character of dreams, and the number 
of such persons among tho educated seems to be increasing 
rather than di ing just now. But the general disposi- 
tion ів to take the cue from science and declare all belief of the 
kind to be ridiculous. (Р, 108.) 


DREAMS AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


‘The association, in the minds of the unlearned, between 
dreams and the supernatural, seems as rooted as, in the 
same persons, is the association of hypnotism with spirit- 
nalism, or automatism with the influence of the de; 

Mr. Greenwood points out that there are two lines of 
superstition associated with dreams—one the visits of the 
dead, the other the receipt of omens and warnings. 
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Here, of course, might come in the theory of the Sub- 
conscious, as evinced in premonitions, in the demon of 


Socrates, and the like, the surging up in dream of sub- 

liminal processes, observation, or memory, То our 

author thia is all the work of Imagination, a word which 

he uses as equivalent to Intuition, which perhaps trans- 

lates the theory into terms more psychic, and brings the 

holo question, to our thinking, on to the true plane of 
ought. 


ag Whether one word or the other be shonen р is intended to 
Му a mysterious quality which, ju ita operations 
Mrs aro conscious of then, and the outcome when critically 
viewed and compared, hatdly sooms to be a constituent part of 
the mind-machine at all. Ii may rather be fancied an inform- 
ing spirit attendant on the composite mind-organism of which 
wil is the directing member, or ав bearing to the whole 
pulita 5 viii not unlike that of the mind to the body. 
k i WHAT IMAOINATION CAN DO. 


We are further shown that imagination may nssume 
various functions, taking the place and doing the work of 
other of the mind dormant for the timo being, or 
imperfectly activo at all times, 

Judging from what is known of imagination (insight, intui- 
dioe, ce what nol) I should readily ковре ang gun elc 
that it could go to that length ; to that length, for example, 
and amongst other feats. Indeed, the whole intent and pur- 
розе of these pages ia to enforce the suggestion which runa 
through them all; to wit, that no conception of the swoop and 
force of imagination ia too wide to be brought to the study of 
dreaming, and that its possibilities include what is now 
miraculous power. Tho general conception of imagination is 
confused‘in detail and erroneously weak in the bulk; though 
why it is so may be easily understood. The imposing and 
i hable associations that pus round the word 

lubieties, the grotesquerie, 


IMAGINATION AND JUDOMENT. 


It is difficult to conceive of judgment in any atate of exiat- 
ence without imagination to inform it; nor does it exiat, 
indeed—except {п а weak, erring, elementary, and thereforo 
useless state—amongst men the most high reasoning who are 
sparingly endowed with tho gift divine. (P. 181.) 

‘With all the rest of our mental faculties, but without imagi- 
nation, the philosophic and the scientific mind could not have 
bean. The poet's divinations— which ero not merely pleasur- 
able to responsive imagination in folk less endowed, but stop- 
ping-stonea to tbe comprehension of the loftiest things—are 
bestowed by this faculty. And when a man like Newton him- 
self has brought together hia caloulations, ations, com. 
parisons and the Tike they often lie like the its on Abel's 
altar, till a flash of inspiration (imagination) fres them up into 
в blaze of discovered truth. 

All this should the student of dreams bear in mind ; with the 
reflection that when we have ascended to the topmost height of 
what we know imagination can do we become aware that ita 
potentialities may rise infinitely higher; far and far beyond 
our sight. Obviously, it is a reasonable, if not an indispens- 
able thing, for the student to do, and if he does it the pu 
of these remarks will be achieved. Не will not be unduly 
foarfal of admitting the possibility that the hints and imparta- 
tions of imagination in sleep may transcend its powors when 
yoked with other faculties awake, (P. 188-189.) 


A DEAD HAND. 


Among other illustrations of the power of the dream 
faculty jos Greenwood gives us the following, which ia 
very remarkable ва n specimen of imagination having а 
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coincidence, and that of a kind not to be dismissed as 
accidental. 


ling that m; 
gere bad rested on something strangely cold, I looked and 


"Though I woke in horror on the instant, this dream was 
gue forgotten—at any rate for the time—when I did next 

jay make а call on some unimportant matter of business, was 
shown into a pretty little room adorned with various knick- 
Knacks, and then was asked to wait. Glancing by chance 
toward the mantel-piece (the dream of the previous night still 
forgotten), what should I seo upon it but the hand of a mummy, 
broken from the wrist. It wasa very little hand, and on it 
waa а ring that would have been a “gem ring’? if the dull 
red stone in it bad been genuinely precious. Wherefore I con- 
cluded it was в woman's hand. 

Coincidence! The dream certainly taught nothing and had 
no discernible purpose. Yet visions of se de on 
mantel-pieces are not common, and, with or without previous 
dreaming of it, few men have actually seen one, even when 
taken from a mummy-case, in that precise situation. Now, bad 
I myself rifled the tomb where she reposed from whom the relic 
‘wos torn, or had I by any means scquired that poor little brown. 
hand to make bric-à-brac of it, my dream would have been 
pertinent enough. Then it would have made a pretty tale, 
with а moral that is not unheeded perhaps. But, as it is, we 
cwn таке nothing better of it than a dream gone astray. 
(P. 197—198.) x 


MAGIC AND MYSTERY.” 


Reapers of Mr. Harrison's little volume will be 
tempted to wish they Ьай been introduced to its contents 
in their original oral form of “Six Lectures on Occult 
Science, Theosophy, and the Catholic Faith.” Under such 
circumstances, one would have had the opportunity of 
asking some of the many questione which his mysterious 
statements are calculated to suggest. In spite of the 
жугу and the very serious nature of the subjects with 
which deals, he is never for a moment dull, We may 
not agree with his opinione, but they are always sugges- 
tive, and their mystery is often piquant. Strange to say, 
а main object of a work so difficult to the average reader, 
is to clear away some of tho mystery with which the 
*! Science of the ү (Wave that may mean) is sur- 
rounded. One has he of the Black Art, but that Mr. 
Harrison entirely repudiates. Не belongs to a school of 
occultists whom it is impossible for the mere laic to dis- 
cuss, since we know nothing of their unit of thought, 
and whom it would be as эб. Ай НӘРЕН na £d Ansa 
judgment on the hidden rites of freemasonry. 

"The time has come, we learn, when a corner of the veil 
may be lifted, B am eoe Tall of danger both to 
society and the individual, but Mr. Паттівор ie venturous, 
he ‘has not always been able to agree” with his fellow 
students “on the question of how much it is prudent to 
reveal,” to the advisability of strict adherence to the rule 
which prohibits the writing down of occult formulie—a 
rule which, though it may have had its uses in the past, 
is practically obsolete, and can only be maintained in the 
present day at great inconvenience. To the ordinary out- 
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sider it seems as if it were a human dut; 
any truth worth study, or, on the other 


to make known 
id, to refuse to 
vo attention to any secret not for the common weal. 
iut Mr. Harrison is nothing if not individualistic. He 
haa His own. views, whist Be supports: with Jopi, wil 
learning upon many points. It is satisfactory, for exam- 
ple, to get a definite e: pression upon the status of Theo- 
sophy, ва to which we have heard eo much lately of what. 
it is not, that it is comfortable to be told for once what it 
We are so often told by theosophists themselves that 
not a religion, only a fraction of a system, and in its 
ordinary presentment imperfect as a philosophy. 


WHAT I8 ТПЕОЗОРНҮ? 


for the religious instinct in man, and to by the law 
of evolution, the various forms in which it finds ex sion in. 
different races of men and at diferent periods of the world’s 


history. (P. 3.) 


A NEW BLAVATSKY THEORY. 


е has, moreover, a theory about Madame Blavatsky, 
which he supports by n very interesting statement 
hitherto unpul , and which it would be a shame to 
oproda here ii deb vootilaled form, aa атаба would 
render necessary if produced at all ; but it is mysteriously 
mixed up with “Brothers of the Left," and being, oc- 
cultly, “in prison," and shows that she herself was tho 
victim of something very like Black Magic, and that Koot 
Hoomi “is а real person, but is neither a Thibetan nor a 
Mahatma, but," says Mr. Harrison's informant, ^a 
treacherous scoundrel in the pay of the Russian Govern- 
ment.” For the old lady personally, however, Mr. Har- 
rison does not profess respect. 


In regard to Madame Blavatsky herself, as I hope to show, 
there ia reason for believing that she was ignorant, fur the 
most part, of tho true sources of her inspiration; that she was 
an instrument in the hands of unscrupulous persons who made 
unfair use of her remarkable gifts and exploited her, во to 
speak, for purposes of their own; and thst, when more is 
known of the nature of the ‘conflict which raged around hey 
unhappy personality, she will be regarded as more sinned 
inst than sinning. Moreover, I hope to show that, in epi 
of her vast knowledge (obtained Heaven knows where, bat 
almost certainly not from Thibet), she displays, at times, an 
extraordinary ignorance which it is difüonlt to account for, 
except. оп the hypothesis of a deliberate intention to deceive 
the uninitiated. Нег “ Secret Doctrine," too, is exceedingly 
faulty, both in regard to ita cosmogenesie and ils anthropo- 
genesis, especially the letter; and is, besides, tinctured and 
rvaded by her personality to an ‘extent which seriously 
impairs its value as а scientific work. Added to whiob her 
ionate invective, her perversion of facts when they do not 
ppen to fit in with her theories, and her sectarian animus in 
favour of any and every non-Christian religious system (Judaism 
alon ed), all combine to render ber a most unsafe guide 
er Wiadom. (Pp. 5, 6.) 


HYPNOTISM. 


On the subject of Hypnotism, too, Mr. Harrison has 
eomething original to say. We have heard a good deal 
lately about its dangers, but these have hitherto seemed 
to concern only the hypnotised person. This appears to 
be а merely narrow and special view of the subject, to 
which far wider generalisations apply. 


It is now almost past praying for that our physical scientists 
will continue to ignoro the phenomena of the s¢anoe-room 
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& he latest developments of hypnotism. Directly: these become 
‘eubjocts of investigation by a large number of trained observers 
for the purpose ascertaining the relation they bear to the 
mystery of life and mind—whst relation, for example, electric 
eonditiona set ap by the action of the human will bear towards 
similar conditions in inorganic substances—it is almost impos- 
sible that certain natural forces should fail to be discovered, 
and the methods by which they may be manipulated, which 
oar scientific men, in accordance with their usual custom, 


them, un secret, Беса! 
part of a secret whole, which, until quite recently, there 
по special 


THE RISE OF SPIRITUALISM. 


But one of Mr. Harrison's best surprisea is his account 
of the rise of spiritualism. The story of the Fox sisters 
is familiar and commonplace; another, romantic as a 
novel by Lord Lytton, mysterious ns a tale of Edgar Poe, 
is now ted to us. Spiritualism takes its rise in no 
mero Topay-like «'specte I growed,” is no mere neci- 
dental development of the times, but is part of a great 
and far-reaching scheme, a detail in an infinite process of 
evolution. 

About the year 1810 the nations of modern Euroj 
a certain point in their evolutionary oycle called * the point of 
physical intelleetuality." One of those crises had arrived 
which neceseitated immediate action of some kind on the part 
‘of those who erp watch over (he signa of the i [The italics 
are our own]... „ It became, therefore, а serious question 
with oecultisis (1) how far they were justified in concealin 
Tonger the fact that there is an unseen world around us, as real 
аз the world of sense, and (2) how this could Ee revealed with 
safety. . . , . It was admitted on all hands that something 
must be done, but the party of secrecy were aversa to a straight- 


forward policy of tentative elementary instruction. 


And so it came to pass that the whole thing was a 
failure, which resulted only in spiritualism. The mediums, 
one and all, declared they were controlled by spirits who 
had departed from tho earth. “Tt was just what might 
have been expected,” said those who are always wise 
aftor the event, but, in point of fact, no one bad expected 


it. 

Jt appears that, for some, reason unexplained, tho 
p ta could not be undeceived as to the source of 

ir inspirations, and there was no alternative but to 
withdraw from the experiment. But the mischief was 
done—the door had been opened to extra mundane in- 
fluences, and could not bo reclosed. 

Among the many questions one would like to ask are, 
«dew all allagad pperitualitis: swtelations, however far 
removed in time and space from the outbreak in 1840, 
squall, tho result of tentative experiments made 
‘those who keep watch over the signs of the times’ " 
among the Dine Hareskins, or the Maoris of New Zea- 
land, or in the cases preserved for us by М, Augustine, 
Eusebius, or Cicero? It would be indiscreet perhaps to 
ask, Who are those who keep watch! but we should 
dearly like to know. One asks these questions in no 
spirit of frivolity, or except for information, feoling 
assured that no one, writing with the obviously con- 
scientious, reverent seriousness of Mr. Harrison, would 

pose to us such difficult problems and mysteries for 
mere love of the marvellous, or desire to astound. 

Among those who thus gained back-door admission to 
the occult was “a person who was known to exist but 
who had not been discovered, and who suddenly appeared 


touched 
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in Paris, presented herself at an occult lodge, and do- 
manded admission into the brotherhood, on terms which 
could not be entertained for a moment, She then die- 
appeared, and the next thing that was hoard was that a 
certain Madame Blavataky had been expelled from an 
American brotherhood for an offence against the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and had gone to India in 
order to carry out & certain threat, which it would seem 
thore was а fair prospect of her pulting into execution.” 
Thus it was that the prophet of Theosophy, during the 
time she imagined herself to be in Thibet, “was in 
reality at Khatmandhu in the state known to occultists 
as ‘in prison. " 
THE DRAMA OP MAGIC. 

Besides being prepared to run the risk in our own day, 
here and now, of “a straightforward policy of tentative 
elementary instruction,” Mr. Harrison tal com- 
monsense about the sort of thing which the merely would- 
be mystic supposes to be vital, and which cropa up now 
and then, like other survivals, ав of the process of 
cryetal-guzing, or the stock-in-trade of quack ‘ mag- 
metisers. 


The dramatic element (if I may use the expression}, which 
at one time bad its use, has almost disappeared, and with it all 
the paraphernalia of robes, crossed swords, and barren 
verbiage. The place of the swords has been taken by pointed 
copper rods, which are found to anawer the pi better, 
whi Turkish Bathe and Jaogar Clothing are amply suticiont 
for all purposes of cleanliness. 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


If about the middle of the century we reached the low 
level of “ physical intellectuality,” it is satisfactory to know 
that since 1879 we have tended towards “spiritual intel- 
lectuality." Already two men, Keeley in America and 
Tolstoi in Russia, have been born out of due time, and в 
third is coming. Among the signs of the times Mr. 
Harrison cites the production of “Lux Mundi," and 
Professor Crooke's Birmingham address on the Genesis 
of the Elements, as showing that “ the swaddling clothes 
of mechanical authority in religion, and the inductive 
method in science, are felt to be a hindrance to free 
development.” 
CATHOLIC RELIGION. 


If, from want of information, we find Mr. Harrison 
somewhat difficult to follow when he talks of Occult 
Science and Theosophy, we feel entirely in sympathy with 
hin on many pointe of his third subject, * The Catholic 
Faith." Hero, for exainple, in & really beautiful passage 
on the theory of prayer :— : 


Wo ma; prayer as a form of apiritaal energy, havin, 
an intellectual value, and c«pable of being edm! | Ín feras 
of will, as will-power ів a form of vital energy, posaeming & 
mechanical value, and capable of being expressed in torma of 
motion, Now the difference in the effects produced by a gi 

quantity of energy on the physical and intellectual planes 
apparent if we compe the value of a day's work by в brick- 
Иа labourer вод а maa of asience. Ta the same way those 
who are acquainted with the laws of psychical dynamica know 
that the work produced by a fixed awount of energy on the 
intel'ectual plane is, іп turn, enormously inferior to that 
produced on the plane of the spirit. The words laborare est 
orare contain a profound tiuth. If, then, to pray is to labour, 
on the spiritual plane, who can tell what results may not 
follow from communion with those unseen intelligences who, 
in the order of God's providence, stand in direct relation to tho 
hidden forces of nature, and wield the powera entrusted to 
them in conformity with the Divine Willr If it be true that 
innumerable multitudes of &gelic boings fulfil the commands 


as responsible agents, in administering the 

other worlds, the great difficulty of recon- 

isappears, For, on the 

ге been considerin i 

le but of cosmic ideation. 

Prayer may be regarded, therefore, es the translation into will- 

power of spiritual energy, and is part of the machinery, во to 
‘apcak, by which the universe із governed. (Рр. 102-103.) 

It should be noted that these lectures were originally 
delivered before the Berean Society, under the title of 
“The Rovival of Gnosticiem." Mr. Harrison tells us 
that it has been his “endeavour to supply materials 
whereby the true gnosis may be distinguished from the 
oppositions of science falsely so called. . . . The remedy 
for evils which spring from ignorance is knowledge ; but 
wo have lately witnessed n reaction from agnosticism, and 
a reviyal of gnosticism in one of its most dangerous forms.” 
This ів all very true, but Mr. Harrison's book, interesting 
ав it ів, does not forward knowledge as we, and, I believe, 
he, could wish. He must write more plainly, if he may 
run that readeth it, x 


TALES AND THEORIES OF APPARITIONS.* 


Ма. Wirt GERRARE'S volume of stories was introduced 
to the world with крышан д. Long пение its 
appearance we were warned to prepare for “а new t! 

Fi apparitions,” and advised р make the niost of ji^ 

chances, for this is one of a series iasued by the Roxburgh 

Presa with a time limit, and your only chance to secure a 

eon isto make “ Phantasma” your own before March 
let. 

In one respect, however, the book is absolutely super- 
lative. For lifting your hair and making your flosh 
creep; for evoking mysterious forms in the dim corners 
of your bedroom ; for drawing your attention to creaking 
in the furniture, and making you wish somebody else 
slept on your landing ; for haunting your dreams, und in- 
testing your waking hours, ‘‘ Phantasms"’ is ono of the 
finest books I have ever read. The combination of Christ- 
mas-tide and “Phantasma,” of minco-pies and “The 
Horror," who is the hero of the last story, ought certainly 
to increase the average of ghost seers, and affect the 
statistics of the next Census of Hallucinations. 

But the new theory of apparitions is somehow not forth- 
somite. I rend the whole preface becauso I felt it a duty, 
and all the stories because, having once begun, I couldn't 
stop, but I never came across that theory, Uuly one is 
offered, and that is, next to the undiluted “ ghost," the 
most familiar, the most largely discussed theory extant. 
Tt is that originally put forward in “ Phantasms of the 
Living” (Myers, Gurney and Podmore), in the year 1886, 
and referred to continually in the of the + Pro” 
ceedings of the Society for Paychical Research" and in 
BonpERLAND, recciving certain modifications from time 
to time according to the individuality of the writer hand- 
ling it for the time being. What the theory amounte to 
is this, that what we call an “apparition” may have no 
external objective basis whatever; that it may be the 
objectivation of an idea or image, (1) self-suggested, or (2) 
suggested by thought transference from some one 
who originally became possessed of it by self-suggestion, 
or (3) suggested by thought transference from the dead, 
the reflection, aa it were, of some meditation on the past, 
or (4) conceivably by some sentiment or emotion still 
lingering in the world they have left, in the atmosphere 
or among the surroundings of their earth life. 


* "Phaniasms: Orisinnl Storics Illustrating Posthumous Personality 
and Character,” Ву Wirt Осигаге. Sule edition, price 22. 64. und Вв, 6d. 
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This theory in its presentation as (1) and (2), together 
or separately, is about equivalent to the Podmore theory 
of apparitions, as (3) to Mr. Myers’ theory of the dreams 
of the dead, and (4) was propounded by the present writer, 
in an article on “ Haunted Houses,” in the last BORDER“ 
LAND. This is how Mr. Wirt Gerrare puts it— 


THE AUTHOR'S “NEW THEORY OF APPARITIONS,” 


““ Just as we bave been able to use electricity to enable us to 
hear and see things our senses can perceive, 40 can th р 
transference be utilised. Thought-transference alao exp! 
the kindred phenomena of clairvoyance; for clairvoyance 
merely а change to the other end ої the connecting line. The 
percipient of a sensation, the one who receives a thought- 
message, knows that a similar sensation is experienced by the 

who communicates,"’ 

“Then thought or sensation transference proves that the 
external organs of sense do not need to be appealed to directly, in 
order to produce exactly similar sensations in those which 
follow an actual appeal to the senses in the ordinary ву?” 

“Of more importance is the fact that through thought-trans- 
ference and clairvoyance many get a glimpeo of а world of 
activities imperceptible to man's external в of sense; an 
indication of the manner in which it is the easiest for a being 
mot possessing man's organs of speech or material body to 
CO Then you acknowledge that apparition, gh T 

“ knowledge that apparitions, ghosts, are subjec- 
„ not objectiva? "That they are in fact ‘nfasions P” 

" Consider the matter in а common-sense manner, Assume 
that a phantom of the dead wishes to appear to the living, in 
order to accomplish some set py ‘will not the phantom 
adopt the method easiest for it ‘he simplest and most direct 
means aro usually the best, and if the phantom had to simul- 
taneously attract the attention of в blind man and a doaf ono, 
it would be useless to ' appear" in winding-sheet and with 
clinkiog of chain ; it woul easier to appeal to the sense of 
eb.” 


“Do you give она credit for ability to touch P" 

“Say rather «bility to make themselves felt. The hypnotiser 
can suggest to the subject that he is blistered, and а real actual 
blister, leaving a real, unmistakable scar, ia produced, wholly 
hy the effect of the suggestion on the hypnotised ‘subject. 
When, therefore, the ghost of Lord Tyrono appeared to Lady 
Beresford, and made an indelible scar upon her wrist, it is not 
necessary to suppose that it was really burned, or that the 
phantom bad the power of touch.” 2 


* Охк can't help wondering why no one ever did before 
what Mr. Arthur Morriéon has done for us now, namely, 
put into story form some of the marvellously dramatic 
tales which writers on the supernatural hnve collected as 
evidence, and which at present are re only as 
“ cases.” Бо long as the real gist of the story is not 
doctored,” they are very fair game for the story-teller, 
and so far ав concerns the stories which are familiar to 
us (“The Ahrenburg Vault ” and the “Ghost of Willing- 
ton Mill”, for example), Mr. Morrison seems to have 
done his work conscientiously enough. They have already 
reached a second edition, and deserve the popularity 
they have acquired. X. 


SOME POEMS ON THE BORDERLAND.t 
Тив actual number of concerned with the Bor- 
derland in Mr. Auberon Herbert's little volume is but a 
small part of the entire series, but the book, as a whole, 
is just one in which lovers of the fanciful, of the mysti- 
cai, of tho shadows of nature, of the underlying teachings 


* “Shadows arvund us: Authentic Tales of the Supernatural.” By 
Arthur Morrison. Мергу Nisbet & Co. Price 18. 

+ "Windfall and Waterdrift? By Aubsron Herbert. Williams & 
Norgate, 1891. 
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of life--atudents of the Borderland, in short—cannot fail 
to delight, Indeed, they have one dainty little poom all 
to themselves. 


IN BORDERLAND. 


For strange deep longings move us, 

betwixt ihe two we stand, 

And share in the mystic meetings 
‘And partings in Borderland. 


When day and night so gent 
Touch Lande aid fall perd 

Like those in life forbidden, 
Heart should be one with heart. 


Thu 


а fair cxample of the kind of poem the volume 


contains; they make no pretence at style or form, they 
are merely the rhythmical, often tho musical, expression 
of some passing thought, often some tender reminiscence 


of the past or yearning as to the future, not amounting to 
reflection on the one hand, or speculation on the other, 
but giving utterance to the memory which rises at the 
scent of a flower, at the sight of a certain tone of colour in 
sky or sea, at a voice, at a sound in nature. 

i the little poem, “' The Tost Gift,” Mr. Herbert recog- 
nises a truth which it is hard to teach—harder possibly to 
eam. 


A LOST GIFT. 


It is hard to believe that such things be, 
You may take it for wbat it is worth ; 

For she that came and talked to me 
Waa not of the race of earth. 


But I stained my soul, as ‘tis easy to see, 
‘With the touch of the common clay; 

And the earth and the sky grew empty for me, 
And their gift was taken away. 


If the lesson is to be learnt at all, it will surely be in 
some such fashion as іч taught in the following lines :— 


“ Say, master, say, how shall men learn 
"The bidden truths to speak, 
To feed tbe inward firea that burn, 
The far-off knowledge seok ?'' 


“ If уе would win the gitt within— 
toil for many a day— 

And yet, forsooth, the truest truth 
May come by other way. 


“Oh! thin the line this world that parte 
From other worlda bo auro : 
And strange things drop within the hearts, 
‘The open hearts and рше?” 


There аге two little poems, in different parta of the 
book, which serve ав pendants to each other, one dealin 
with the silence of the dead for the living, the other wit! 
the silence of the living for the dead. 


THE VOID. 
She stretches handa to midnight akies— 
So vast, ко void they seem; 
And back unanswered come her cries, 
And all is as в dream. 


“ Oh! where art thou ?"— the far stars yield 
No word to hopes or fears; 
From all that vast unmeasured field 


No answering sign appears. 


THE BREAD ON THE WATERS. 


Ab! yes, the loving dead they stand, 
‘And stretch their hands to you; 
And as you pass to that far Jand, 
Their loves your life renew ; 


rou sowed ; 
; love waita for you, 
Tn old or new abode. 


BOOKS OF CLASSIC MYSTICISM.” 


We have received two more volumes of Dr. Westcott's 
To speak of 
d only 
ulous; for in truth І have not 
all about. We are told that 
“an attentive study of its statements, considered with 
accurate relation to the numerical allusions, may give some 
true conclusions as to the material and agenta to be em- 
ployed in the several forms of transmutation." I have 
tried the method of “an attentive study," but I get no 
further. The pages seem to consist mainly of detached 
notes, so that one feels somehow that the text is missing. 
Tt is like а copy of the last fifty pages of a Clarendon Press 
Play of Shakespeare, whose orange-tawney covers are во 
great a dread to the candidate for local examination, the 
trifling detail of the play of Macbeth, or Hamlet, having 
been omitted by the binder. 

But when we come to Vol. V. it is quite another matter. 
We have had nothing in this series во interesting since the 
publication of The Divine Pymander.” The volume con- 
sists of three parts: “ А translation of Cicero's Vision of 
Scipio," “The Golden Verses of Pythagoras,” and ‘‘ The 
Symbols of Pythagoras,” all of which one is glad to have. 
Not the least ‘interesting part of the book is ап editorial 
essay by L. O., treating of “The Vision of Scipio con- 
sidered as a Fragment of the Mysteries,” and the 
philosophy underlying. 

That philosophy (we read), it is reasonable to conjecture, 
was alike 


«+ «. The system inculeated in the ancient mysteries of 
every nation . . . . thoss mysteries being considered as the 
organised endeavour of illuminati to elucidate the great prob- 
lem of life and death, the naturo of the soul and its relation 
to the Deit 

Men bare ever found themselves face to face with these 
great. difficulties, irying to unravel the ekein of life with all 
the poverty of language and the restrictions of human thought. 
But human thought alon ia powerless for such sublime асе!» 

to understand the intel , 


... » a higher soult of th Btrivo," 
ва) Zoroastrian Oracle, gi 
which exista beyond the mind, with the extended fame of an 
extended intellect.” 
And we learn farther 

Parity of soul is therefore в sine qua non to all, who, while 
yet ороп the earth, would coi forth from the banda of body 
step by step." But purity itself is not sufficient, it must be 
accompanied by intelligence and will; intelligence to direct 
the life to the highest good, will to preserve tho “ 
of balance,” that steady mean between two opp 
which to pursue is indccd difficult, 


oul being requisite. 


juilibrium. 
g forces, 


Edited by Ws Wynn Wost 


* Collectanea. Hermetica, vols, iv, ond Y. 
cott. Theoeophical Publishing Co., 1404 — Price 2s, 64, each, nel. 
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Zanne, M. B. 18 roe ds Rocroy, Paria 


Glamorganshire. 
401. Allen, James, 5, Castle Arcade, Cardiff — 
33. Phippe, Waa. A., 84, Kiug's Road, Cardit 


Belford House, Cinderford 
810. Jacoby, ‘Chas. F., Lyegrove, VETE 


больно, 


Charles, Thi ist Liphook, 
jamas, j Bquare, 
T6. Johnson, J., Btaf ‘Commander, È 


Hiis. Herculis, 


artfordshire. 
«з. Bettridge, Arthur H., Bridge-strest, Bishop's Storie 
эт. Ohsabere, Н.б, Oxtord-bouse, lireach wood, Wel 
174, Eason, J. W., 199, Queen’s-road, Watford 
382, Nicholson. Sir Charles The Orange, Totteridga 
Ba, Prentice, Wa, Еогесыгын, Hi 


89 
Haraford. 
5 Southall s ANO Aponzss, seat, 5 Сшсів. 
18: Шешу Bar EP Binar street, Leomin- 
L NC I 3 ч x " e Auto, Writing 
518. - sa e зе Astrology: 
Holand. 
477, Blokhuis A. W., Amsterdam ros. 
419. Keen, N.N, Ныл, ‘Thi Hage, найза. Spirit 
28. Кие! у, Zwolle ,, Crystal Gazing 
Hong-Kong. 
#02. Bkewan, Robt., care of Skewan & Co. ... » Gen. Inquiry 
Huntingdonshire. 
109. Child, Mrs. Elsworth, 8t. Ives “ -— Gen. Inquizy 
India. 


438. Bann, Capt, Kulu. 
239. Bell, Lieut. ЕР, Fort 
364. Bean we. 


эзе. Bimabaw, Dr. Gaal 
2-5 4, (ness, Coon 


. Byak J., 14 Hegüment, Rangoon, Barmah . 
00: REE Se cat eased babe E 


. Oli aris, X12, iamdionn ниле! ‘Sham 
puker, Caloutia i 
408. Coult, Franois, Bt. Vincent's 
hi Вагјогје, Esq. 
пот. Pakinge, X. Colb, Bombay 
376: Godfrey, 8. E., 118, Civil Lines, Poona, Bombay Pre 


n - ca Olin, sli, Osten, 
318. Hope. Lieut. Q. A., RA., 8 Field Battery, ‘Bhat 
28i. Ker-Edie, H. B., Chindwara, Central Provinoes > 
m J. L., Artbur Beat, Bt. эса Barbndoes 
James „u, Connamore, Bombay 


linen бшсш 


Peychometry 


mo. aiken N. C. Flo Flaster Cha Sarum, Bengii 
ie = EE ш} pud va са Bengal 

, г, nager, 1 ^ 
285. imet ташым), Revenue Commie [onst Bhar’ 


Presidency 
ып. Bimba My. Bede Kanda ч 
53. Taylor, Mr. J., ië, Alleys. Toad, Bango Йоге 1. ^" 
‘Gopaldas, Assistant Revenus Сог: 


D E 


. Alien, Robt., Church Hill, Wicklow... 
4 ‘The Tate School, Wexford 
140, Woodstock-road, Bolt 


‘Inquiry 


ЕЧ 

Лам, Dublin 
М.А. uror 
Brazil, Kuve, л 

T Mallowestresi, 


ту... Gen. Inquis 
Vowa... Epirituntism 


9o BORDERLAND. 


Iste of Wight. 
No. Маше дур Avvaras. 


пау. 
355. Bicknell, Clarence, Villa Rosa, Bordighera |... 
28, De Burgh, Digby, Villa Boschereccis, Bordighera 


ЕЯ 


Japan. 
329. alae Р. 8., Kobe am. mw nee 
Kent. 
497, Burkitt, G., 111, Windmill. (ae mee 
31. Blackwood, Mre.. Norton Court, bourne 


T. Elliott, Gilbert, Highfield, sts ghe. Kent 


165, Kirk, Joseph, 4, füpon-silas, Upper Ripon-rosd, 
Plumstead 


onan е ay. 
gmi tap et casio ое 


Telepathy = Eu 
Armen эз. Farrington, Minn Ada Sour Malkwood.roxd Hers 


G4, Fitch H., Bag 09, бане това; bris aÙ, 2 
202. Prabkiand, , Hn Godoiphi Tid, Shepber 

Bush Auto. Writing 
в. Ganntleii, Р. n 


Lancashire. j r3 e. Оа 
(See Lavgnroot and Ma¥CHESTER.) forwood, 

2. Barres, Шла, epe, М. Найырал. Дере "Бнын 232. Grove, Mrs. O. A. Eipri, Avo Аво 75 
469. Bee, Julian, Clarendon-crescent, Eccles Gon. Inquiry 210. Harte, R. T, Р м 
485. Eilin, Albert, 10, Kent-road, Blackpool... 331° Hawoin, dirs s House, Cheyae- walk, B.V. 

461, Ellis, Frank, Phrenologist, 10, Kent-road, Blackpool Hrpiotem 290. Mayee, Mrs. C. F, 8, Northam l-place, Bays- 
481, Ellis, Ida, 10, Kent-rond, Blackpool „ Paychometry Жаш. i ә x 
253. Fox, W. T.. 26, St. Phillipe crowd Presion р 881. Heard, Richa: r4 “4 
201. Kay, Му. William, б, Chorlen New-rosd, Bolton — Clairroyance 182, Hermes, Edward Н. 19, 


168. Moore-Bowman, James'-terrace, im RUM 
y oed tarin- street, 


Hypnotism 
Gen. Inquiry 


Chain ance 
foto, Writing 


Barrow-in-Parness i р 
147: Шор, Joseph, 3 anae aiee Дын: Bolton 


487. Btorrar, Dr. дын, аыр} 
ME мате, ee 


514. Whittaker, 
$95. Wilkinson, E Sat Mand, Southport 


м. Hoppe, John Pago 
fos: Home, CY Pet runs E A 
x ерау 


328. Hunt, Corrie, ae 


Leeds. 
177. Burchell, Mra. Julia, #8, Chapel-atreet, Leedo, | 589. Kreuger, Mrs., 18, Fortis 
Bradford б ое 117. Lases Charles аа Vietata p 


'sychometry ‘park, Gen. Inquiry 
282. Kitson, E. O., Gledhow Hali Anto. Writing Togan, Mr ЕЕС. Kings Bench-walk, Temple, EO. Hypnotam 
173. Newton, J. B., 3, Grasmere-at. їз, Атау" Clairvoyance E това, Kriar Wat Eo mingion Park, Mm 
397, Wilson, E. C., Gledhow Hall » 186. qoa. ИТ мет Finsbury. pk. Н. po 
209. Medley, Ib Bengal Cavalry, 77, 
‘Leicestershire. Troad Kennington, W iO Тону ` 


Madame, Wimpole-street 
168. NET те, House-chambers, Queen Med: [c 
WE Spirifoaliam. 


161. Ta W. a кеш 'Lincoi 
187. Wilson, J., Arnold House, Louth 


park, N. 
Liverpool. 171. Reynolds, Joba Henry, $ Moatbotm: rond, Frou- 
39. harlan; ary Jamen T плели, Ы. бев Toquiry woodercad, Wandeworth, 8. W; N 


алин A., 108, Waltonen 
Деш Trash, Lt, Frvalbld- ieget, Firad Ба 
n Ашо, T. 


329; Hobs; Мт» E, 0. BaynLatrowt 
Gen. Inquiry 


438. Нем, J, Wo ёз, ботата 
ont. Joni, Present, street 


^P C. Signe Liige, Vietoria- park, 


596. Taverner, John L., б, Benweil-roxd, Drayton-park, N; 3 
505. Тай Mrs, 181, Ashiey-gardene, Уотс 8... Spiritualism 
Miss A., 66, Finborough-road, South Ken- — 


80, Queen Victoria-street, Е.С. 
i Highbury gundan, N. 
M 3 Borcombe-road, Ux: 


255. Tucker, 


165. sien. viä В., 15, Kensington-gore, W- 
Bramston, Ыса бе 
LIS манаш iner ûe, care e em King & Со, Falls 


‚ Telepathy 
am. 713, Mfontague-pi,, Bumell-aq., W.G. бер Inquiry 
308. Wentaott, W 2e, Thavies оп, Holborn-clrets, E C. Clalryoyanng 


OUR CIRCLES AND MEMBERS. gt 


No. xmas Axo Anoeta, Сс. 
ST. Wight, Ма, 15, Clarendon-rosd, Notting- ә 
Inquiry 
sas whe oni pi uncle ner T a * 
HE Winged, H., @, Btudley-roxd, Clapham, RES 7 
158. . Auto. Writing 
Hypootism 
Palmistry 
Hypaotiam 
. Epiritualiam. 
Anto. Writing 
Gen. inquiry 


ыз. 

se. 

Ln ۳ M 
Madeira. 

397. Da Cunha, E. A., care of Canha & Co. ‘Telepathy 
ay A os М чө жо чы Hypnotism 
Malabar. 

570. Taylor, Mrs. B. O., Vayitre Geo. Inquiry 
Manchester. 


Basey, Jules de, 290, Upper Brook street 
зори Peg 405, Бома. Bill-road. 
Laidlaw, Waiter, 24, Clyde-rosd, Dida! 

Moodie, Henry, Bank Howse, Токат, Newiià 


mugen, P. Ù. Сет Field, Lndieabien, via Man- 


pitt =) 
wal Gaziog 
Gen. Inquiry 


(See Тоярох,) 


67. Robinson, Mite F., Manor Farm, Wyn Park, Potters 
Bar N. Telepathy 

ms. Palmistry 

482. Spiritualism 

an. len. Inquiry 

‘Grace 4 

жи. MoNelly, Alex. J. W., гт 

Court, Bt. John's z Auto. Writing 
Mew Zealand, 
281, Фанет, Mus Charlotte O, Hardy arret Nel 
Би. Powell, Capt. W. T. Devonport, Aueklmd oo. n, Т 
нок. 

509. Read, H., Bloleld .. . Hypnotism 
76. acp OD Gea. Inquiry 
Morthampton. 
foward, Fred. Lam =, Җә ~ Gen. 

Westley, Mrs., /85, рон ад z ud 
Northumberland. 
470. Bukford, Miss R., Азып ‘Morpeth .. he 
107. Norris, Jobn, o, lawiak read, Neteaatie-on-i'yne 7 ДЫЛЫ T 
Nottingham. 
38. Wand, Fanoy, Moorgate Cottage, Retford ... Anto. Writing 
Nova Scotia. 
240. Dodwell, C. E. W., 42, Queen's-atree!, Halifax... Geo. Inquiry 
Portugal. 
ө. Oakley, И. E, Bue du Corpo Binto .. Gen. Inquiry 
Poland. 
ое... h Nawy Swist, апан ы. Gen. Inquiry 


it. Walderowick, Wiwadysta, 04, Wapotna-st., ыз о „, 


Russia, 
No. Naur ano Avoaxss. Caas. 
300. Hustler, Harriette, care of Countess Sievers, Wenden 
Castle, Wenden, Lifland, Russia Gen, Inquiry 
Saxony. 
199. Ogrin, Mre Р. M, Haoptmannstrarse, B pt. |, 
Leipzig, - ü - Gen. Inquiry. 
cn Gazing 
топ, 
AA ilie 
ir. Parrat 
dil spun 
эм. ойл Sr РЕНО аф 
WY. U, care of Мт». Jorvi, 1, Alber Simi, 
ињо pe kg 
73. Lowena, Mrs. Ylowerden, Helly Cottage, Lasswada; 
154. Mao Donald M rium i Paley Hypno 
т. е Hear, Paiste 
18. л Soto, Cass „ 19, Chester-street, Edinburgh ? Bpiritaaltam 
«з: Marr, деседе, Od Mildrum, Aberdeen 


„Мем Pitaligo, Aberdeenshire 
Hermitage, Murray eld, Midiothi 


han, Cupar Angus... 
street, Johnalone с. 
r Du » Aic tri, 


= 
Eu 
ED RUE 


51. Coleman, Frank W., Glenifer House, Walliscole rond, :g 


'Weston-anj jen. س‎ id 
41. Cox, Benj Town Hall, Weston-saper- Mare 
208. Hallett, H., Cheapside, Taunton адну 
216. Kew, Са? Henry, Compton Martin. near Bristol т Porstoneuy 
412! Bheppy, Oliver, 13, Upper Boro’ Walls, Bath... Claurvoyance 
South Africa. 
(See Barazi: 


afield Hypnotism 
road, Norwood, Sonti Але 


Prychomeiry: 
b em Hechdan Gen. Inquiry 
ud West 


d, 


Eod 
. Dick, Re J., King Williams Town 


#80, Dixon, William, Savoy Hotel, Kimberley Peyehometry 
262. Giddy, Mra. ane з B. Stutterheim, Kiog William’ 
Тото, Са Auto. Writing 


sm. nis Mo P, a ИЗ Dockyard, Biman’ Bay, Cape if 


as. ушка VD, Esq. P.O, Box 06, Capo Town 
101, Жама, C, By Redan usitate, Cum atre, Kin 


201. Lennard, Arthar, Mission House; Cape Colony 

342. Lindblom, Dr. Frans., Swedish Institute, Сштеу. 
Kimberley ‘Hypnotian 

ms. ыш ушуну 1 Klip Dam. Hebron, Griqualand W. E: Inquiry 


367. Масапі H, West End, Kimberley. m ane 
34€. Mandy, Frank, Helgravie, Kimberley - 
43, Miller. T. L., West End Compound, ‘de Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines, Kimberley ‚ Astrology 
s42. Mamford, Gilbert, care of Mr. W. J. Judge, Angel 
street, Newton, Kimberley  . Psychomolry 
аз. Nicholis, B; Floyd, FO. bur, | WAS 
rol 
Se ae ui piri ааа 
. O'Meara, n Deue, urat 
Kimber ur 5 Aulo. Writing 
537. Ricketts, В. Forest Deparment, Бам Lando, 
Cape of Good Hope ” 
208. Pearson, Mr. [seic, De Beecw-roid, Kimberley.) Clairvoyance 


92 BORDERLAND. 


Naun элә Азрак, 


g 
». Gen, Inquiry 


4 n 


ар 
Hypnotism 


192. Allen, Robert, Church- 
416. Jacob, George, Ferndale, 


50: Багапш, T. C, Tividale, Tipton 

3251. Hillman, Lady, Wightwick, Wolverbawpton - 

420. Hulse, Fred., 4, Rlenrdo-sireet, Dresden. 

92. Swift, 8. Darwin, Denston "College, Uttoxeter” 
head, Т. В P, Park View ‘Terrace, Basford, 


Burrey. 

41. Collison, Mrs. C., Newlands, Weybrid 
445. Gadeden, Mise, Ewell poe 
coa rey corp PE 

Я 7 Я 

250. Tromer, Ellen E, 1, Carltow-terrace, edit 
E; Wald, Geo, Ез, Кийме, Wim id 


184. C; 
M punte sup > 


352, Muse, E. L., Hotel du Тас, Vevey 


aw see Gen. Inquiry 


"United Btates. 


. Brun, Clement B., 104 FAN Avena, э 
. Conai Же M 


Con 
. Holl T 4, East 21st-atree! , New York 
Я: 3.10, А-ат B-E. Washington 
jones, George Madison-equaro, New Yo 
208. Joline, add 1, West ?2nd-acree E 
2 ч к 


10. L'Abery, Coluse. | California” 
Su: Lusso, Mes 


7: Anto, Writing 
M. B., 17, Yarmouth. treet, Boston... Gen. Inquiry 
Dr. Anna, "Lois, Lexington-avenue, New 


Epirituatiem 
E New York Gen. lzqnhy 
York-street, Bavannab, South 


К, 11, High-sireet, Mertby 
E beers ei те 
"тайда: Йош, Lianaliy 7 


dl 
8.0. 


(See Вишкопам.) 
0. Thompron, J. Ө, Walt y 
hompron, ‘alton House, Holly - walk, шу 


Gen. 1 
7 


Westmoreland. 
TI. Burton, George, Staveley P. Kendal ... ... Gen, Годі! 
West Indies. 
408. Coult, F., 8t, Vincent — .. " 
512. Franklin, Mies, Bay-street, Barbados ` 
468. Kirton, J., Arthur's Beat, Barbados 
273. Kirton, 8. B., Calleudars Estate, Christ. съш 


БИ. Lesrmind, A, Becklce-road, Baibados с ийийт 
ыт a. Inquiry 
‘Wiltshire. 
59. Yates, Miss Laura, Faolory House, Wilton Oen. Inquiry 
‘Worcestershire. 
289. Bennet, A. J., Kinver, Stourbridge Spiritualism 


334. Davieson, Charles, Leipzig House, Malvern 
58. Evans, J. Miles, Malvern ... 
11: Gardner, Hey. А. M. 11, Bourne "street, Dndler 


Gea. Inquiry 
7 Telepathy 


391: Button, W., Кате, Stourbridge 7 Palmisti y 
Clairvoyance 
Yorkshire. 
419. Anderson, Tom Koot, Wilkinson street: Sheffield... Auto, Writing 


19. А ‘rd, Walter, Endclifie-cxescent, Sbetüeld ... Gen. lı 
coa e deemed Rue еМ 

T. james, Ivy Hank, Cricket- 
КЕ jme. 3. T 


ее 77 Auto, Writing 
+ $6, Chapel-atzeet, Leede-road, 


Dm 

65. Firth, Oliver, Hawthorne Fouse, "Baildon, "вы ley Te uu 

"ncm 2x ME Piz 

Si ah eR 
3 


"d 


Geo Inquiry 


7 Theosophy 
Gen, Inquiry 
pres 


Halifax 
409. Lupa, Geo., 70, Мат 
Ер 
З 
135. Коше, Mrs. H., Fir 
181. Taylor, M x ы, o дйн. & Р 
ХЕБ су Gai, 
‘Middlesbro’ 


24. Tothill, Mrs. Annie, itazelharet, Hazel Hill, Eradtord. E: ped 
ҮЙ. Wood, Horatio, Daechrille, Beschegrove, it deo. loq 
irituniians 


ga 
Hall Рос! 
Тый, йа 


Ге 


XYIL—SOME ARTICLES OF THE QUARTER. 


————— 


We shall be puan for the co-operation of Members of Circles, as well as of publisher and editors of journals, in 


the production о! 
tions may bave escaped notice. 


our Index. No trouble has been epared, but there is no doubt 


at а great many interesting publica- 


Copies of all Articles quoted in the Index, and, where desired, translations of those in the foreign magazi 
be at the usual eet ‘application to BORDERLAND Editor, 18, Pall Mall East, BUS M ш бз 


Alchemy: 
‘What is Alchemy! Unknown World, November 


Apparitions : 
and ht- Transference, Lizht, October 18 
‘Apparitions of а Mother to a Child of tea years, Annales des Sclinces 


н. Bevue Spirite, November 
Apparition, Revus Spirüs, 


Delinentiona for tbe Solar Months, Astrelog re Ma November 
Tailan Aetiology, L atatim, Nokembor ens 
Cancer, Astrolegtre Me 


7 Nepean, Novembar 
ovem 
ber 


tary n 
uence, L' [Шад ml 
Pianeta, Houses, and Ezaitations of detruiager? Ma7azine, November 
Batuin in Scorpio, Astrologers’ Magasine, November 

‘The Real Basis of Astrology, Astrologer?’ Magazine, November 


Automation : 


Нот, Religio- Pailosephical Journal, October 13, 37 
, Fra da to Verdanar, Noveraber 


Bi tros re 
"bito Р мр Ваарт Аа 
Borderland,” Motioss of : 


Evening News, 
PayeAische Stadian, October 
А7414 Independent, October 17 
TI ic Gleaner, September 
Theosophist, October. 
wo Worlds, October 20 


Buddbiat 5 
‘Buddblam aad Christianity, Tae Monist, October 
Buddh Menton 


E 
D $ 
E: 


Christian Science: 
A Christian Solence Idea (written automatically), Religio- PAiosophical 
са, 'Oetoberi o ent P 


Beienoe, Comparison in fay ot itualism, Light 
Trudy Beptember 2) “тле Сы 


Clatrvoyanos : 
А Buocesaful Diagnosis, Тее Worlds, November 
Clairroyance or. p жеты He 
eprom 1 also Tcceephiat, 
t, г; 
» The Theosophist, November 
Clairvoyanee, Two Worlds, November 
the Aura, The Unknown World, November 
it, Revue Spirite, October. 


Colour and Sound : 
Colour-hearing, Zxrchover, Novem! 
and ound, Theos 


ber 
Colour 4, Theosophicai Gleanar, November 
Colours and Tones Tàcosophisi, Novem 


Crystal-Gazing and Visualisation : 

‘The Imagery of American Btadents, Paychological Review, September 
Divining Rod: 

The Use of the Divining Rod, Medium and Daybreak, November 30, 


Double, Tha : 
Experimenta at " L'École de Modoolne," Paris, Le Messager, Beptom= 
T 


Dreams: 
A Dream which came tros, quoted from the Weekly Scotsman, Light, 


Тре Siguifcance of Dreams, by Rev. J. Page Hoppe, ГАР, December 15 
Ты веш of Dreams’ Le Fete x lots NOn Dber 1,33 e; 
Bxperienosa : 


Bupernormal Experiences of a Materialist, Sphinz, Ootober 
Striking Spiritual "Experisnos of John Lamont, Tio» Worlds, Deoember 


Bpiritiatio Experiences in Coblents, Pryshische Stadion, November. 
Experimenta : 


Experiments, Prof. Oroke'a, as to Mind Tendencies, Sphinz, October 
Ex ‘and Musio, by Mr. A. E. Bostwick, in Medica? 


Жр 
ез, quoted by Medico-Legal Journal, 
Fourth Dimension: 
‘The Fourth Dimension. Correspondence in Ligh, October 20, 27 


D 
Article by Prinoe Wisrniewskl, Le Génie, November 15 


Hallocina! tiation, October. 
Сев of. Commenta upon La Revue spirite, November. 
Eallucinstions and Delusions, by Wm. M. McIAwry, Alieniat. 
ала Newrologin, October. 
Immortality а Neceesity, Banner of Light, November 10 
‘Hauntings: 
‘A Haunted Ironclad, Progrenice Thinker, October 20} 
dn Extraordinary Cure, Initio 
i А 
Cure by Miracle, New Berea, December 
Father john of Kronstadt, Дата! Thcouophiet, November 
thetic Cures, Revus 


[5 
Ao Dire Hanlar, Harbinger of 
ЫЕ нды 


м, iber 1 
Ча Heal the BickT Le 


: 

4 Cave of Death while in the Hypooti State, Zona de Гуртова, 

Agreement ернеп the Phenomena of Нурби and Philosophy, br 
Jalliot, Revue de Г Hypnotiame, October 

Experiences of Varsovie, Aerve de F Hypmotame, November 

‘Hypaotiem and Jue de PH prseter, November 

E: ‘and Payehical Phenomena, by M. le Dr. Pitres, Revue de 


E; (Sleep), by Dr. Lisbault, of Nancy, Revue de l'Hypsotieme , 
росна (Glenn), by lt, of Nancy, ү?! 


94 


[ypnoliam and Music, Medico. Lego Journal, September 
Beste agen, ‘aur Reoue, October 
nation in Hypnotism, News Revue, October" 
шаш and Hypnotism, Мга. Besant upon, Austral Theosophist, 
fovember 
Peysho-Magoetio Force, by Dr. Carl du Prel, Reliio-Phitsephicat 
Journal, October 18 


nd Treatment, by Dr. Bchrench-Notring, of Munich, Revue 
ol 


m. 

"Tbe Direnen belween уроци and Mesmerism (Views of Countess 

M un cbe tta 
‘hische Studien, November T Н 


Intuition: 
Tafaltional Knowledge, Latter in reply to Mr, Maitland, Light, October. 


Joan of Arc: 
‘The Peasant Prophet of Gallardon, Le (ur, December, 1804 
Joan of Are, by Міма E. M. Clarke, Dublin Review, October 


Joan of Andrew Lang, Quarter! 

Joan stare by Mrs. Ayimer-Gowing, 
Lourdes: 

Lourdes, by Andrew Lang, Ilustrated London News, Decomber 1 


inet, Dublin Reriew, October 
Lourdes, 7 Zein The Month, October 
Trier and Lourdes, Konserratire Monabsschrift, November 


Materialisations : 

Alleged Materistiniion tn the Homo Cree Light of Trath, November 
dress on Matarialimtion, at the Mating of the ‘Victorian Asso- 

ia World and th" Nezt, October 15 


‘Review (forthooming) 
jigrovia,Osleber =! 


‘lation of S йам, ТА 
ic riallalag Medium, Heligio- Philosophical Journal, October 6 
ch ‘Phenomenon in the Phase of Materialisation (con- 


EIT rn Ы Journal, September 29 
poder 

Forty its at Béance, Eo 
Tron үш АК 


Recent saison Phenomens, This World and the Nezt, Sep- 
tember 1! 
glance ander Тан, Conditions, The New Ags, Dotoher 
Sham Materialisations, Harbinger of Light, 
Spontaneous Materialieation, Harbinger af Light, November 1 
Fiet and its Meaning (Paper read at “The Lyoeurn,” Melbourne}, 


Harbinger of Light, 1 
‘Testa (Paper res before the Victorian 
ical Research, by R. C. T. Morgan, Ex), This World 
and the Хеш, September 15 
Meralintine, Тотенше Thinker, October 27 


ERIE de Agel peso Mes. Williams's Telegram, Light, 
te j 
Norembe кара Zo November 10 а 


November 3; 
Mafterialisstion in foll Ds; rat, November 
the Next, October 15 


Materislisationa in Sidney, 
‘Materialiastion, Fra de to Verdener, November 
‘Materjalisation in 8t. Peterabarg, Harbinger of Light, November 1 
Materialisation, Banner of Light, November 17 

Materialination, сея of David Duguid, Light, November 24 
Materialisation, Religio- Philosophical Journal, December 1 


i 1 Medinma, Елен, November 
Advice to Inexperience. liuma, Efterat, November 
“An early Materialising Medium, Ars. Mary Andrews, Religio- Philoso~ 
‘phical Journal, October 6 
A Medium who Walked op the Water, E/ierat, November 
А Collier Trance Medium, Two Workin, October 13 
Effeot. of er rid on Physical Health, by Mrs. Hardioge Britten, 
jit, November | 
Н Paladins Tested Anew, Peychische Studien, November 
Experiences of Mr. Keeves асока (continued), Medium and Day- 
break, October 5 
Exposes and Thelr Methods, Teo Worlds, November 28 
Falla 1a the Life of Jobn Brown (quoted from Light, May 10), La Mes- 
cr, Beptember 15 (continued) 
мейш v and Business Transactions, Letters in Two Worlds, October 
в of Mediumsbip, by Mrs. Ruasell-Davies, Light, October 13; 
David Duguid, ghi, October 27, November 3, 10, December 
1,8; Mra. Florrie Cook, Lipht, December 15, 22 
Mediums and Their Work, This Work and he Хем, October 15 
Notable Servicer of Mr. J; Моге, Light. November 10 
Napoleon 1, Controls a Medium, Pryehische Studien, November. 
On the Absence of 1 ана, for Bpiritiatio Associations and 
Mediums, Prychische ‘October 
fe “Another lium. Expos. Letter in Teo December 7 
E or the Prob:eta of Medíumship, Jtcligio-/'hilosophical Journal, 


ber 1 

вош Fits il the Life of John Trown (the Mediam of the Mountaina, 
of Sierra Nevada), / * S-rsager, October L 

Twenty-five Years uf Mediumahip—telebrtion of the 25th anniver- 
tary of Мт. J. J. Morse, Light, Ustober 27 

Waste of Power resulting from Unaeieatite Use of Mediumlatic Gifts, 
Lender, Harbinger of Light, September 1 


ber 1 
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Малатат, Mus FLOREXCE + 
And Mrs, Russell-Davies, Light, November 10, Ootober 20 
* Last Words re Mrs. Hussell-Davies,” Two iVorids, November 9, 
And Mr. Stead, Tico Worlds, October 26, November P 
Fra de to Verdener, November 
7wo Worlds, November 80 
Light, November 17 


yr x HEE 


" Light, December 1 
Ry cad of tbe Alleged " Exposure," Austral Theoso- 


Tesi Béance: Weighing the "Spirite," Austral Theosophist, 
‘eee 


Jettera in Lou, Desember 
Жмегайшайо Suances; Alleged Fraudulent Phenomens, Har- 


tr ef Light, November 1 
Was there Fraud! Two Worlds, December T 


тшш, mas 
, Light, November 
se Ий iod, Arras ЗЫЛ, October, Novemberi Paye 
Rd S elisa end D break, November 9 
" lovember 
Disillusion! Revue Spirite, Decem! ‘December 
Declaration of Witnerses, Light, November 24 
Another Plea from Mr. R. Harte, Light, November 4 
M. Moutonnier’s Reply to Mr. Harte's*' Plea for Justice," Light, 


November 24 
Light November 11, December tg 
ко shard Harte, Ligh), November 17 
чало, Light, November 24 
Moniteur Spirite, December 18 
‘at Paris, On tbe, Mrs. Hardioge Britten, Light, 
еды 


‘Testimonial on her Departure for Europe, Banner of Light, Novem- 


More T heroe 


Memory : 
A cae ee [rri aret y депми Aou ж " 
ory and Organized у, Retue Philosophique, Novem 
E Basis of, by Prof. Parton Време, M.D. Jii fio- PhalompMeal 


mina: 
Mind Tendencies of our Times, The Worth of Prof. Crooke's Experi- 
ments, Sphinz, Oetober", 
The Law of Mind, Sph:nz, 


‘Mysticism and Magic. 
А Modern М, uec Uberainnliche Welt, October 
A А, Vantier, Le Chrétien Feangélique, October 20 

ier EE leinrich Heneoldt, Aven, December. 

‘Chay БЕ sion of the ate С f Int 

io. “New E relation," 
em Msitiand, Unknown World, Oot LEA 

‘Haunts of Eng! atico by John. "bee, Cukrovn WPI November 

Hindoo КЕЧ and Үс э of Light, November 1 

Isolation ot the Mystic, Lig! 

Maori Mysticism, Astral igh башынга September 

Mysticism, Letters in Light, November 8 

Natural Scienos in relation to Natural Мунан, 


ОМТЫ] Magie, or the Elimination of Evil, 
November, December, 

Rosicracian Mywtery. Cukuown World, November 

Те Музон c^ Michiewien, La Aerus Blanche November 

Tbe Position of a ytiosl Societies in the West, Heference to Toeosophi« 
cal gociety and rroent Exposures, Li 

‘The. Mystical in Nature, by wma Balle, Р. LS, "agis October 20 


Numbers : 
Magic Numbers, Key, December 22 


Occuitiam : 
Conversations on Ocealtism, Paid, Ootober, December 
Occaltism aod Practical Affairs, Transactions of Scottish Lodge, Theo- 

‘sophica’ Society, Part 17 

 Qecoltism, 7, Tidskrift, October 
Occultism, Prof. Richet on, ‘phinz, December 
To Students of the Occult, Revue Spirite, November 
Fragments of Ocoult Truths, Веле Spirite, December 


November 


Unknown World, 
Unknown World, 


all's Hands, Pamir, December 

Character and Temperament Expressed in the Actions of the Hands, 
Palmist, December 

gis Palmistry а Beience t" by Mra. E. Bt ИШ, Palmist, November 

Finger of Baturn, Palmist, October 

Fate Line, Palmist, November 


SOME ARTICLES OF THE QUARTER, 


Finger-Print Identifications (Result of Investigations of Francie А. 
. Medico-Legal Journal, September 
arti, Light of ihe Kast, Beptomber 


Basist, Ax: 


Зріла, October, November 
Ith Portrait, Austral Tacosophist, September 


is 
also Light, November 


December 7 
William, the Worth of His Experiments, Sphinx, October 


Соат, Loruxa : 
Progressive Thinker, October 10, 27 
Baur of Light, October 20 (Memorial No.\, 27, November 10, 17 
Дем, November 8. 
Tuo Works, October 38 


Hodson, an Interview with, Rligio-Philosephical Journal, September 
назан, еттш no, Death of, Relizio-Phitosophical Journal, Beptem- 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell, on 8pirilualiam, Teo Worlds 

Н.Р. В: (with Parirait), Path, October 

Kardec, Allan (Pioneers of Spiritual Reformation), New Age, October. 
Утта, Floreno, Firat Impressions of (Latter, Tee Werlls, Novem- 


30 
ошо, Colonel, Lamp (Toronto), October 15 
Jesse, The " Modern Mystic" (with Portrait), (Белай 


Үй, October 

Gerd W. T. a Не а pisiteallat! Tee Worlds, November d a, 
1 ^ lent of Victorian Associa: Bpiritual- 

Pee Bevis dad aracter Bha'eh, Tats World and the Neris Octo- 


Bamell-Davier, Mre;; Light, Ostober 13 


Phenomena : 
А Medium Transported Bodily, Light of Truth, Ootober 6 
‘Analysis of Phenomena : А Sceptia Confounded, Rerxe Spi 
An, Epub meling, Phocomencn, continued, Baligt- Paosophiot 
Annie Abbott's Bemarkible Powers, Religio-Philorophical Journal, 
Classical Phenomena: Public Independent Slate Writing, Liyat of 
Direct Drewin (En i of David Duguid), Light, November 10 

wings (Ex Я Light, т 
Direct Slate Writing) Aerus spirite, Ostoba 
Erpeenes of well-known Banans Mao, HdipirPNiseplicl 
journal, September 
Law of Parehic Phenomcas, by T. J. Hudson, The Senate, October 
Marvallous Table Phenomena in Blackburn. Tica Worlds, December 14 
More Spirit TUS Writing, Light of Truth, November 3 
Phesomens which Prove that Spiritaslism із not a Frand, Light of 
Truth, October 20 
Phenomena (geno: Ph; iques), Kerue Spirite, November 
Phenomena of Éusapia Criticised, Recue de ('/ypnotiame, October. 
Phy Phenomena under Test Conditions, This World and the Neri, 


tober 15 
Paychieal Phenomens, Annali delo Spiritismo. November 
Phenomen: ‘belir Place and Use, by J.J. Morse, Light, December 8 
Phenomena of Н. P. Blavataky, by Col, Olcott. 
ВИД Messages, Sources and Methods of Commualostion, The Zu, 
al Dells Rang by Unseen Hands : A Haunted Ironelad, Progreariee 
piii: Phenortens ith Extraordinary Colacidenees, by A. Gou; 
itíatic Phenomena, wi raordioary h d , 
Annales des Sciencei jhiques, October. J “ 
pitis Phenomena Imjtates by Prestidigitation (Dr. Riobard 
Hodgson), translated from Proceadings Sociely Prjchical Bestarch, 
pit dont y Meesegen Тепе, Martinger of Lig, Beptember 1 
-Me erifled, Harbinger ef Li ml 
irita write (4 Various Colours, Light of Truth, ‘November a 
Bpirit Manifeatationa (Address delivered by Mr. J. J. Morse at Meeting 
of London Spiritusliate’ Alliance), Light, November 10 
&umming-up" ot Prof. Oliver Lodge, re Bpiritiatio Phenomena, Light, 


Band 17 
lekinetie Phenomena, continued, Religio- PAilo- 


irite, October 


"Tabie-Tüting and T. 


#opaical Journal, Осіп! 
Writing lu Gold, Light ef. Trash, Oetober 13 
‘Flanchette : 


Story of aa Apparition and а Plaochette, xecue Spirite, October 


Wsyohical Research: 
Payehical Research, Ths Drift of, by Р. W. Н. Myers, National Review, 


Peyehícal Research, Prof. Cort van den Linden оп, Sphinz, December 
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Psychometry : 
Paychometry, Austral Theosophist, October 


Psychology: 
4 Qum of Amnesia or Double Consdoumees, Piychotrgical Review, 
ovem! 
Consciousness in this World and the Next, Esoteric, November 
Daplex Personality, А Wonderful Cus quoted from Harper’s Monthly, 
у, 1900, Banner t, November 1 
“Consciousness, quoted trom Progressive Thinker, July 28, Har 


Casaality and Freedom, РМ! Meal Review, Ne iber 
БК Дуу a a A 


reasive Thinker, Ootober 13 
Ewenes аз e Iber 98, Buddhist 
Maoria and С! ity, Lamp ( Toronto), September 16 
Philosophy and Ethics of the Those; сүкте No. 10 
Religions: of the World, A Dist Buddhist Priest on, 
au der Een i OO аген, Felge Y 
ss Rue ар тайшы ol Réal Pot 
; j 
"Max Maller, arena, Decomber. ы 
‘Re-incarnation : 
He-incarnation, by Karl Heckel, K/terai, Ootober aud November 
Re-incarnation, Pliesie roofs LaLota Blau, October and Novembar, 


Spàinz, December 
‘The Development of the He-incarnation Theory, E/terat, October 


* Apparitions and Thought Transference,” by Frank Podmor, M.A., 
io~ Philosophical Journal, October F7 

“Ascent of Man,” by Profemor Drammond, Aeligio- Philosophical Jour- 
nai, October 27, November 3 

“Chinro's Language of the Hand,” Arena, Decem! 

Divine Providence in the Light of Modern Scies 
Btewart, Religio- Philosophical Journal 

“Honest Work in the 


ê, by Theodore Р. 


Light, December 8 
“Tam Well” (Mental Healing), by С. W- Post, drena, December 
Lifa of Frances Power Cobós! by Herself, Aeligie-Philorophical 


Journal, 20 

s Qutlines of Bplrituali Alfred Kitson, Тео Worlds, October Б 

“ and а Future Life" by F. W. H. Myers, Heligio-Phüosephical 
Journal, October 8 


Florenos Marryat, Banner of Light, Ootober 8; 
eu October 18 and Kovemoer 17 (Lottery, aad Lipi of Pru, 
lovamber 1 
“The Spiritual Law in the Natural World," by J. W. Thomas, Light, 
November 17 
Ele Vel Lite br 7. Teal Teer, балв of Light, Ostober 1 
“The DINE of Paychloal Resarch,” F. W. H. Myers, Алоис Journal , 
o 


Thinker, 


ber 
Та Beotland: Аййтем by Miss "X," Society for Р, 
Journal, January 
“бесте! Doctrine,” The: 


‘The Study of, Austral Theosophist, October, November 
ing, November 
[ha Vahan, November 1 
Reminiscences of, by C. Wachtmeister, 


Society for Psychical Research : 
Society for Рите Research and Bpiritualism, Тее Warlds, Novom- 


Society for Prychical Research Journal, quoted. Dr. Oliver Lodge, and 
Eumpio Light, December 15 
Spiritualism and Society for Paychical Resarch, Light, November 14 


Meu! Research 


Lous Blew, October, November 


Bociely for Psychical i, Banner of Light, November 24 
Society for Paychical Research and Le Journal de Deba:s, Керме Spirite, 
Оо 
spiritualism : 
A Genuine Bpiritaaliatio Poem, by Nikita, Paychische ten, Novem- 
 Adepta of Bpiritism, Rerue Spirits, November 
gels and el "es уг, October 5 


September 
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А Vision, Annali dello Spiritismo, Octo! 
Annie Berant and Spiritualiem, Sphinz, E ЕД 
‘Birmingham Spiritualists’ Union, Tice Worlds, October 19 
loan Grom the Toms, оче Seri ы rdi, Delale 
Druidísm; or, The Foundat of Spiritualism, by Com 
LV. а, Tat New dpe, Ocaber o 
Exhics of Spiritualism, by Dr. мег Wallace (quoted from Agnosrie 
Journal with commenta). е Werke, Oo 
Well m Mao, Religio. Philosophical 
ierra бер September 
Marien Lot Biathen, Decembar 
Florence Marryat at Newcastle, Medium and Da, 
Good accomplished by the Spirits, Revue Spire, N 


reak, November 28 
orem 


B. 0. nnd у^ 
Hum Lo Mer ON ‘October T. paon ry 
" Mem (Address by Wilson MaoDonald), Medico-Légal 

carnal 

"Nore 1 ices of a Notable Worker (Mr. J, J. Morse), Two Worlds, 

overt 
aliyî of Auras, 1 Light Ootobee 13, November 8 
^ байыт 30 


Obj 
B ud 
ee су 


онга 
x Carl Ba Burell, rel. rh ag 


meom ot Friends after Daath, а Lecture, Banner PN Novom- 


nm ыам Adrem by Prof M. November it 
37,44, Decem Perd dali o- Pinhal eran, Otter YF мк 


EE Scare Progresioa Thinker, October 6 
ual Bottone of Proves cane Hoppe, Ligh 
и, 
к nara Tori in Lie ба „бешт z 
wo Spiritat Letter 
ren, riore of of Light, Beptember 1; and 


ШАТЕР e November’ 
‘The Future of Spiritualism, Banner of Light, October 6 
Higher Teschings of Spiritualism, Ber ine ‘of Light, October 1 
вра, Reformatory, Moral, and Religious, 7o Worlds, Novem- 


Bpiritoaliam and the Bible, Medium ond Daybreak, November 9, 23 
Spiritualiam In Light of Truth, November 17 х 
Bpiritoalism Defined, Two Weoridv, November 

кааш A Religious Morement, Two Werlds, November 9 

паях of the and West Contrasted, Light of the East, Bop- 


Convent, уына, Ligh of Truth, ‘November 10 


CER ® Bpirit, Religio- 
n fe iie wi with the Invisible World, Moniteur Spirite, October 

vea titel Ap vos ot» Mother to Der С o Ten Yer nuu di 
тйтп à dissociation of Spiritualists, This World and the Nezt, Bep- 
way D do, "not Investigate Bpiritaaliem, Relipio-Theosephizl Journal, 
What are Phantoms, do they Appear 1 Monitcur, Ook 
Mnt rane eae TuS wees + t ы 
What is Spiritualiem ! Light of Truth, November 19 

spirit Photography 


Harbinger November 1 
pars sn or ro f Mie Benisty 'chieal 
ieee ease "Harbinger af Light, October = 
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it Light." Tha "eekly Scotsman, Deosmber В 
Sint Posorapty unter ‘feat Conditiona TAU Morid and the Next, 
spit Phot Fieber (Тонге, Recue Spirite, Vovember 


Spirit Photography, Experi« ‘Mr. David Duguid, Light, Dee. + 
fen Pry © pud Жаны af Light, November do n 


Spirit Identity : 
Spirit Taentty (Leader Harbinger of Light, November 1 
A Verified Case, Harbinger of Light, 
быт Proofs of Spirit Identity, Tee ds, Devemiber 215 by Hales 
of Fra ‘December 21 ; vember 10 


The Gan of Frat Ss The feo Worlds, оола TE 
"wi атар Eine), Ligh, November 30 


Superstitions 
Haunted Trees and Stones, November моор 
tnd Belenco, oe ike Fast and the West, Light of Truth, 
‘Superstition Jon «nd the Bopernatuzal, Prof. M. Barrett, Light, December 


ЕЛ 
Tragedies and Comedies of Buperstition, Gartenlaubs, December 


‘Symbolism ; 
Religions Bymboliam, The Islamic World, November 
Symbolism of Antiquity sad Oooult Matbomatics; Loms Bathen,,De- 
оета! 


‘Thought Tranaference : 
Save of Telepathy, Неги, Spirit, Qoiqber 


le, October 

RI rh da ‘Wires (quoted from Ube Boston Herald), Light of 

re 

Notable Pasta at Tb ice Freche ees m Meme 

Telepsthio Ha Gala Annales des Soiences Paychiques, October 
hio Poe) The Now dp October TT чины "t 

e Tha New 
ТШМ Tranelerence nnd Apparitions, Ligh, October 13 


‘Theosophy: 
Helena Petrovan Blavatsky (translated from the vis Beras), Zafer, 
and December 


Ey, The ГУЙ Тенири, Novembar, 
EM pax Dalat Position. in Sio Bonin Sphins, October. 


Messages p ber 
Profesor Max Миге ates: Criticism on "uale таму, Lucifer, 


Sources of the Becret Doctrine, The Path, October. 
spect of Karma, Lucier ber 


ЕЕ A Decem 
and Мады Madame mà Blaratiky, Luci Lucifer, November 


Theosophlon | 
Theosop! Crime, Li 

DA Aie very mi ch Uoreiled" Profesor Xliot 
Cones, CET mg ater mber 1 


Mita? ум, October 21? zie» 
tæ, n tiem, rod Shan 


hent Ч 
POTE panet by Quesat or 
ы October. 


$, 
dependent Thinking and Living, Religio - Philosophical Journal, 
1 
On the Matare of Thought, The Monit, October 


атавы fis f 
Demonstrating ‘Spirit Communion, The 
pi ey EN 
ча Gotland, 10 to 105, by Edina, Ligh, October 13, 2, 
сретала дож арӣ 10; December 


